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Tarkington 


has written for the 
next — the August — 
issue of this magazine 
the most delightful 
story that has come 
from his pen in years. 
Of course it concerns 
Muriel, about whom he 
has written so many 
stories for this maga- 
zine; and the chuckle 
he must have indulged 
in as he wrote it will 
be shared next month 
by you when you read 
it. Its very pertinent 
title is 


‘*You’’ 


It will open the splen- 
did midsummer issue in 
the proper spirit of the 
season. You certainly 
must not fail to read it. 
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Prepare for College—and Life 





By Ada Comstock, Dean of Smith College and President 


One of the most important choices 
which anyone can be called upon to 
make is thrust upon the boy or girl just 
entering a secondary school. To 
prepare for college or not to prepare is 
the question; and the answer deter- 
mines what the student shall study for 
But it determines 


It means 


the next four years 
more than a course of study 
deciding when formal education shall 
end,.when a career shall begin, whether 
a profession or business or trade shall 
be chosen. It means, in short, a 
decision affecting the whole way of life; 
and a boy or girl just taking up a high 
school course can hardly be called 
ready for any choice so momentous. 


To hold the gates of choice open for 
another four years seems highly desir- 
able; and it is just such a strategic 
postponement that I am _ advising. 
The canny boy or girl will not make 
college impossible by failing to prepare 
for it. 1 am not saying that everyone 
can or should go to college; but it is 
certain that a good many young people 
who when they are fourteen years old 
have no hope or intention of going to 
college find when they are eighteen 
that nothing but lack of preparation 
stands in their way. Financial obstacles 
vanish or are seen to be surmountable. 
The child who at fourteen wanted to 
leave school, at eighteen longs for fur- 
ther study. The moral is clear—to be 
prepared for college is to leave the way 
open for such fortunate changes. 


of the American Association of University Women 


Nor is it wise to prepare only for the 
college which is least rigorous in its 
entrance requirements. The college 
which is most definite in its demands 
may come to be the goal of the 
student's ambition. In any case, to be 
prepared for the college which asks 
most is to be prepared for all other 


colleges. Again, the way is kept clear. 


This, too, is to be remembered—that 
the college preparatory course, even at 
its most rigid, gives a first-rate founda- 
tion for any future line of work. It 
omits flimsy and ephemeral subject 
matter. It concentrates upon the 
fundamental subjects and handles them 
with some thoroughness. It may be 
less immediately attractive than some 
of the other courses, but it cannot be a 
mistake. 


Having elected the college prepar- 
atory course, the student should work 
in the spirit of one who lays a founda- 
tion. Whatever differences there are 
among the colleges in their entrance 
requirements, they are agreed in this— 
that the student they want is the one 
who has learned to work and to think. 
Power of application, power to weigh 
and compare and arrange facts are the 
qualifications which all colleges seek to 
find in those who knock at their doors. 
But for what career are these qualities 
not the prime essentials? 


The Red Book Magazine 
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A four year General Course. 


Preparation for any college. 
ount Two year courses for High School 
Graduates. 
Special certificate courses in Piano, 
Id Voice, Pipe Organ, Violin, Art, Dramatic 
a Art, Home Economics. 


Lasell Seminary Eight acres for Athletics. 


4 school that holds fast to all that is best of © Be 
old New England ideals for training of girls. A Horseback Riding (our own stables). 
school that recognizes and meets the demands ° 
of complex, modern life by bringing to girls the 00 Send for new year book, and Special 
best a in ~ A ig that helps to Pamphlet giving the two year courses 
true, healthful womanhoc = 

The course of study, from first year high ; for High School Graduates and General 
school grades through two years’ work for high miles from Finishing Courses. 


school graduates, ranges widely through aca- 
demic and special elective courses. Unusual Boston Sens ccties oth tot ek ett ae Ge ee 
oo ———— —— early application is necessary to secure enrollment. 

; l 1 rate , ‘ , 
ay gi > Send for New Year | Special car for Western girls from Chicago Sept. 26. 


nasium. 15 buildings. 30 acres. Book P _ F 
cits weak Exceptional opportunities 1677 Summit St., 


Ww 

The Junior School for Girls under 15 | with a delightful home life. NEWTON, MASS. 
Catalogs on application } 
p Teconnet 5Ph. Da] July ist 





TET 


lawns oe x ete “HOWARD 
; a, A Famous Old New England 
Country School 


25 miles from Boston. College Preparation. 
Special intensive one-year course for college com- 
Se examinations, General Courses, House- 
old Arts and Home Management. Strong courses 
in instrumental and vocal music. Modern Lan- 
. Large new sleeping porch. 
C. A. swimming pool. Horseback riding, ex- 
pA canoeing, 3 Extensive grounds. 
All sports. Live teachers. 50 pupils, 
For catalog address 


Mr. and Mrs. C. P. KENDALL, Principais 
30 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


























The MacDuffie School ***wixss™": 


Three buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming. Ball field. Tennis * is — : - 
ourts. Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special ee = 5 nn 
ourses. Two years Housecraft course. Model practice house = a ee 


Two years secretarial course. 35 girls. 12teachers. Principals, PMGSCRTRTALETETRE REE SEREREREREREREESIFTE RS see ere teees 
lohn MacDuffie, Ph. D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A. B. 


PINE MANOR 4 school tor nome omeency. € cl oo | for ir s 
of secondary —. —— Sues studies with 
aerate, dportinon ne aaaaeddeamaaniie GREENWICH, CONN. 
MISS HELEN bis Hy COOKE, 
a Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 





TETEIEUITITITIiriviy iris ii iii 






































In the country. One hour from New York. General and College Pre- 


Wheaton College for Women paratory Courses. Also one-year course, intensive college preparatory review. 
Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts. a : we 
4-year course. A.B. degree. Faculty of men and women. 


20 buildings, 100 acres. Catalog. > 
REV. SAMUEL V. CoLe, D.D.. LL. D.. Presiden ST. CLARE’S A School 


fassachusetts, Norton (30 miles from Boston). A school for a limited number of girls from 5 to 14. | ] he G t * 
Fifty-one minutes from New York. Beautiful grounds | a ewa for Girls 


and home. Exceptional care under Episcopal Sisters. | . r lar 

Worcester, MASSACHUSETTS. $650 covers cost of school year. Address a eneren 86 Weise Semmes eetnge 
7 One and two-year I J . fe . . NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 

Worcester Domestic Science School aes eo ator THE MOTHER SUPERIOR, Stamford, Conn | 

making courses. Trains for teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, 

dietitians. Normal Domestic Science training. Red Cross Work. 

Graduates occupy exceptional positions. Opens Oct. 3rd, 1922. 

Address Mks fF. A. WETHERED, 158 Institute Road. 


Glen Glen 


Sebwtenvonee rorncer || Southfield Point Hall 
For High School Girls or graduates. One of the most 
attractive | boarding schools in the East. Select A School for Girls. Beautifully situated on Long HILLSIDE oo at. FOR 


membership only. For booklet and views address Island Sound at Southfield Point. Intermediate, 


: Norwatk, re, 

GLEN EDEN, Elmwood Park, Stamford, Conn. ae Nahm Rye pn Ry | | Preparation for new comprehensive examinations and 
ing, skating, skiing, 52 minutes from Grand Central general courses, Organized athletics. Nor- 

Station, New York. Limited enrollment. mal living in right environment. Every 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE’S JESSIE CA M GRAY, B. A. Pri , comfort. All healthful activities. Horse- 

LLA incipa ack riding. Gymnasium. Catalog 

School Service Department will help you solve BERNICE TOWNSEND PORTER Margaret R. Brendlinger, A. 8. Vassar 
the problem of your child's future training. Assistant Principal Vide Hunt Francis. A. 8. Smith 


— See announcement on page 11 12 Davenport Drive, Stamford, Conn. 
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THE GARDNER 
SCHOOL ‘or cris 


11 East 51st Street, 
New York City 





A thorough school with 
delightful home life. Fire- 
proof buildir College 
preparatory L¢ a 
secretarial ind 





Music 


swimming fen? 


courses 
year 


Miss Eltinge 
Miss Masland 


' Principals 










FOR GIRLS 


We offer, witk diploma, Acader G 
Preparatory, Art, Music, D t Ss 
tarial and H making clud 
Horticulture 

Student ma enter regula ourse ‘ “ 
parents’ approv 1 specialize desires Ir 
beat | Westchester 10) rryile I New Y 
4th Write fo Ye Book Adare 
Ossining-on-Hudson, New York Box 7-K 








CLARA C. FULLER, Principal 


Highland Manor 


Box R, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
elephone, Tarrytown 1505 





t ry g 
> t r r ‘ $ 
f t Z tt 

t fits cu It off t z 

I Inter te, High School, ¢ ge Prey 

! Z Secret I king, K ga 

Tr r e Tourn R ng r 
st ciated with Highland N Camy tor 
( Ss Naples, M 





EUGENE H. LEHMAN. Director 


1@ssining- School 





SCHOOLS 














° > 5 
Miss Mason’s School for Girls 

On the Hudson, 45 minutes from New 
York. Graduate, preparatory, special, vo- 
cational departments. Separate schoo! for 
little girls. Summer School emphasizes vo- 
cational training. For scone ra address 
Box 960 Ta 


town-on-Hu: : 











CENTENARY 


COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTE 
A Good School for Girls 


Full information on request by 


ROBERT J. TREVORROW, President 
Box 92 Hackettstown, N. J. 













































FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG 


TH ‘ 
“Semdder 


Drive, Ne York 
the Modern Girl’’ 
(A) SELECT HIGH 
SCHOO! Preparatory and General. (B) POST 
GRADUATE 1. Domestic Science and Home 
Management. 2. Secretarial; includes Spanish 
French, Library Methods, ete. 3. Social Welfare 
and ¢ jommunity Service. Practical instruction 
with opportunity for Phere og Gymnasium 
swimming, et Address MISS B. SCUDDER, 








2d free U ule 
ote Modern School for 


7 buildings; 200 students 





244 West 72d street 








Ars. Boswell’ F Residence 


FOR GIRL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK 
Address for Prospectu 
MRS. HENRY HARRISON BOSWELI 


344 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive, New York City 
Open all year Telephone Schuyler 3106 Chaperonage 


SEMPLE SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 


Mrs. T. Darrington Semple, Principal 
241-5 Central Park West, Box R, New York City 
~~ RESIDENCE AND CHAPERONAG E ar 
FOR GIRLS 
home life for a small number 
care and attention 
Season October Ist to June Ist 
Mrs. < wonineng Smith nadreh Ae Miss Fanny <A G ray 


Knox School 


tor Girls 
COOPERSTOWN, N Y 








\n attractive Individual 






Trains for 
well-informed, 
capable, gracious 


womanhoud 


A school of American ideals in 
a country of American traditions 


Remarkably complete equipment and beautiful set 
ting on Otsego Lake. All outdoor sports. 
Courses: College Preparatory, General, Secretarial, 
Music, Art. Advanced courses with diploma. 
For Catalog address 
RUSSELL HOUGHTON 
BOX R NEW YORK 


MRS. 
COOPERSTOWN 





‘Drew Seminary 


The Cc 
beautiful 
from New 
High 


classes. 


School for Girls on 

Gleneida. 49 miles 

600 feet elevation 

standing. Small 

General and special courses. 

Athletics. 57th year. Moderate 

charges. For catalog address 

Dr. Clarence P. McClelland, President 
Box 514, Carmel, N. 


armel 
Lake 
York. 


scholastic 





NOBLE SCHOOL | 


Kathleen Noble Jerome, 
Manager 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Girls from 6 to 14 


White Plains, N. Y. 
PUTNAM HALL School for Girls 


2ist year. College preparatory and General Courses. 
Social Secretary Course. outdoor sports. Sleeping 




















porches. A campus of ¢ three acres. Tennis, reine. 

hockey, skating. ELLEN ‘CLIZBE BARTLET i. 
Principal, Box 802, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

H A R ‘; U M SCHOOL FOR by IRLS 

BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Thorough college preparation; or speci ; st udy. 
rt Music, art. Athletics, riding. New building, large 
Catalog S 


grounds. 10 miles from Phila 1 Mrs 
Sey Edith Harcher Harcum, B.L., Head of School. 
Mrs. L. May Willis, B. P., Head of Academic Dept. 


The East End School for Girls 


A high class boarding and day school for girls and 
young ladies. College Preparatory, Elementary Grades, 
Secretarial, Tutoring. Residential District—Home En- 
vironment. Write for catalogue 

Pa., Pittsburgh, 4822 Baum Boulevard. 











oes 


eechwood «-. | 


An established cultural and 7 
school for young women. Faculty hu 
by years of selection. Many graduate 
occupy positions of responsibility 

{)VERY young woman should be trained 

44 for social power and individual efficiency 
rhis is the aim of Beechwood. It combine 
the advantages of country and city trainir 


ractical 














Junior College Departments, College Prepara- 
tory, Music, Art; Magszine Illustration, De- 
sign, Fashion Illustration, Physiex! Edues- | 
tion, Expression, Domestie Science ar 5 Art, 
Secretaryship, Normal Gymnastics, N l 
Kindergarten. Swimming Pool, Atl 1 tic 


Field. Gymnasium. Rates moderate. Cat- 
Address | 


| 

| 

alog 

| Beechwood School, Jenkintown, Pa., SuburbofPhila 
jt ates 




















= SIRMINGRAM SCHOOL 


7 FOR GIRLS Founded 1853 


Healthful locat 

in Alleghe: Vits 
School park 
of 100 
modern 
baildings ooy 100 
girls. Thor h pre 
“*The Mountain School” [oo aeesapng 
tions held at the school Liberal courses f 
not going to college. Exceptional bk aculty 
Music Dept., with unusual equipment i a 
Applied Arts, Domestic Science, Gymnasium i 
Swimming Pool. Athle 7 Training and Dancing 
Main Line Penna. R. 


For ILLustTRaTeD CATALOGUE ADDRESS THE PRESIDEN 


an 











R. 








Birmingham, Pa 


IRVING & 








Prep. Dept College 
ial ~ 





all theoretic it subjec 








Home Economics, Basketry, Millinery, Expres n 
Secretaryship Swimming, Tennis, Hikes, etc s7th 
year. Choice patronage, overflowing. Ter $450 to 
$700. Must apply soon. Suburban to Harrisbur E 








Campbell, President, Box R, Mec hanicsburg, Pa 
CEDAR CREST A college for your 

who appreciate life or 
suburban campus, with modern equipment and « I 
ious dormitories Degree and certificate courses i 
Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science, Household Arts, Mus 
and Expression. Exceptional Teacher Preparation. Address 


WM. R. CURTIS, President, Pennsylvania, Allentown 


The Darlington pany = Ine. sce 5 


sion, Dome estic Sc 
Swimming 
















and all 


Catalogue 
CHRISTINE F. 


BYE, President, Box 630, West ( r, Pa. 


Devereux Tutoring School 
FOR GIRLS 


For girls from eight to twenty who require special inst ruc- 
tion. Also music and industrial arts. 35 acres. If les 
from Phila. Summer Camp Session. Box R, BERWY N, PA. 














DWIGHT SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS Englewood, New Jersey 


Suburban to New York City. College Preps ur atory 
and Special Courses. Spacious grounds for games 
Athletics. Riding 
MISS E. S. C REIGHTON, Bripstost 
Mud. . Center Lo 
s ag 8, Miss Ena eg 














Address Boz 631 
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Wishopthorpe Manor 


Fountain Hill, Bethtehem, Peonsylbania 


YXCEPTIONAL opportunities for a 

4 limited number of girls in prepara- 
tion for college, social, or business life. 
Special two-year finishing course for 
High School graduates. Music, Art, 
Household Arts and Sciences. Arts 
and Crafts, Expression and Secretarial 


work 

Healthful location in the Lehigh Moun- 
tains Near ew York and Phila 
Bishop Ethelbert Talbot, Visitor 

New gymnasium and tiled swimming 
pool Tennis, basketball, skating, rid- 
ing, ete. Aesthetic and folk dancing. 
Address 


CLAUDE N. WYANT, 


Principal, Box 257 





He Mary Lgon School 


Offers colle se preparatory an‘ general courses, includ- 
ing Music, Art, Domestic Science and Languages 
Country surroundings. Horseback riding, canoeing, 
hockey an‘ as For catalog address 
MR. AND MRS. M. CRIST, Principals, Box 1532, Swarthmore, Pa 
ify ¢ aes de. lestred if interested in Wildcliff (sepa- 
yraduate school) or Seren Gables (girls 6-14). 











SCHOOL 


Penn Hall icrciris 


Aim— Full Development of True Womanhood 













y. Modern Languag . Music, 





each year sf at "Atianti t ork n 
Rates, $800. Catalogue and vie Addre 
FRANK 8, MAGILL, A. M., Prin., Box R, Chambersburg, Pa. 


ws, 








The Academy of the Holy Child 


A boarding and day school for girls. 58th year. Con- 
ducted by the Sisters of the Society of the Holy Child 
Jesus. General and college preparatory courses, music, 
domestic science. Rates $500. Address 

The _Mother Superior, Box 25E, Sharon Hill, 


art, 


Pa. 





Trains young women 

Linden Hall Seminary (o7r ne wore 

place in life. Beautiful, healthful a elton, Academic 

ind College Preparatory. Music, Art, Domestic Science 

Business. Post-graduate work. Separate Junior Dept. 
Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. Catalog. 

REV. F. W. STENGEL, Prin., Box 137, LITITZ, PA. (Near Lancaster) 





PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 
Miss Sayward’s School 


Suburb of 
College 


For Girls. 
Philadelphia. 





Preparatory and Secretarial Courses. Music, Domestic S 
sical trainir ng, outdoor sports, horseback riding, swim 
elops character, mind and body. Write Dept. R. 


MISS JANET SAYWARD, 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


Unique advantages of the national capital are enjoyed 
at this residence school for girls. Ask your senator or 
congressman about Chevy Chase. Meantime write for 
eatsalog. Address CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, Box R, Frederic 
Ernest Farrington, Ph. D., Headmaster, Washington, D.C. 


Principal 








Gunston Hall 


A School for Girls. 
Mrs. Beverle 
1908 Florida / 


KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 


Courses: music, languages, painting, sculp- 
dramatic art; all academic or college 
Unusual social advantages. Tuition 


Established 1892. 
R. Mason, Principal 
ve., Washington, D.C. 





For young women. 
ture, dancing, expression, 
subjects. Courses elective. 

ording to amount of work taken. 








Mr. and Mrs. August King- | 


Smith, Directors, 1751 New Hampshire Avenue, Washington, D. ©. | 











For Young Women 


schools. 


nature. Music, Expression, Art and 
featured. 

Beautiful 90-acre campus. 32 
swimming pool. Athletics and popular 
outdoorsports, including horseback riding. 

Unique organization of clubs, each having its 
own club house on the school grounds, promotes 
intimate comradeship among girls and with 


teachers and offers fine opportunity for social 
activities at school 

Application for entrance should be made early 
References required. Apply to 

REGISTRAR 


Box 195, Forest Glen, Md. 
College Preparatory Department 
— a new department opened for 
the younger girl. 





National Park Seminary 


Washington, D. C., Suburbs 


James E. Ament, Ph. D., LL. D., President 


r['WO-YEAR courses for graduates of high schools or preparatory 

Special work or condensed college courses of cultural 
other 
Domestie Science diploma granted without extra charge 
buildings, 





















vocational courses 


Gymnasium and 


= Main Building 








1853 Maryland College 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS. PRIVATE 
BATH $900. RUNNING WATER $850. 
PLAIN ROOM $800. CATALOGUE | 





| Address BOX 7R, LUTHERVILLE, MARYLAND | 





Fairmont School 


For Girls. 24th Year. Limited to graduates of 
accredited preparatory and high schools. Two- 
yer college and special courses. Effective use 
of Educational advantages of National Capital 


2107-2109 S Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Martha a Washington Seminary 
For Young Women 
Occupies beautiful estate and com- 
bines advantages of city and country. 
High School and Collegiate forms 
Household Science and Arts. Secre- 
tarial branches. Music, Expression | 
and Modern Languages. Athletics. 


Address The Secretary, Oakcrest, Washington, D. C. 


The SCHOOL for 
BUSINESS LIBRARIANS 


The measure of woman’s independence is 
her developed ability to successfully fill 
responsible positions. This new field of 
business endeavor offers lucrative opportunity to 
well-trained women. Direction of Adelaide R. Hasse. 


THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL FOR SECRETARIES 
704 14th Street Washington, D. C. 














1922 | 

















Country School for Girls 


Less than an hour from Balti- 
mure in the beautiful Green 
Spring Valley. Unusual op- 
portunities for an out-door 
life. Riding and other invig- 
orating sports Best City 
advantages and residence ap- 
pointments. Intermediate and 
College Preparatory,with Spe- 
cial Music and Art Courses. 
Thorough training. Boarding 
department limited to 35 girls. 
For catalog and views, address 


Miss MARY M.LIVINGSTON 
Principal 
Garrison, oe J 


1B) COLL 


Nor nen e 
Accessible to National Capitol and_ historic 
American ideals and traditions. Five buildings. 


Standard A. B. and B. S. courses, the 
cluding four years of Home Economics, 


| 
| 


Box R 


HOO 





EGE. 





places. 
45 acres. 


latter in- 














Accredited courses in Peda- 
gogy. Also Music, Art and 
Terms $450 to 


Expression. 
$550 
Catalog and views. 
Joseph H. Apple, LL. D 
President, 
Box R, 
Frederick, Maryland 
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In the cultured « 
ington. Unexcs 
and social life. C 
college preparatory vy, 
science, secretarial and 
well-appointed buildings. 
influences, 
development through 
basketball, tennis, hockey 
horseback riding and swimming. 
For catalog, address 


ile ie idy 
yurses include 


business 
Small 





Associate Principal 


Pr 1535 Eighteenth St. 


™ 


6 ee oe Ne 





Ghee Colonial 


ironment and finest residential section of Wash- 
intages for observing Government operations 
primary i 
major elective, 
training. 


with individual care and instruction. 


gymnastics, 
, hiking club, 


MISS JESSIE TRUMAN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 










, intermediate, academic, 
collegiate, fine arts, domestic 
School occupies four 
Refined home 


Physical 


classes. 
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WAR! 
For GiRktus 


._— ideals of Southern 

ture and refinement are the 
ideals of Ward-Belmont. This 
school promotes the fullest. devel- 
opment of womanhood. Thorough 
training in the art and science of 
home-making or for usefulness 
in business are important parts 
of its work. The worthiness of 
Ward - Belmont is best reflected 
by an increasingly large number 
of girls who desire to enter. 


AND 


cul- 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
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MONT 





YounGc WOMEN 


ering four years’ preparatory and 
two years’ college work. Con- 
servatory advantages in Music. 
Strong de partments in Art, Lit- 
erature, Expression, Physical 
Training, Domestic Art and Sec- 
retarial Work. 

Extensive grounds, fine equip- 
ment, swimming pool. A private 
country club for week-end visits. 
Early applications are necessary, 
with references. Booklets on 








Special academic courses cov- request. Address 
WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box 4, Nashville, Tenn. 
H ie ee ae * ; 
4 < = = 29 SS 
F 7 oe >a 





























FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
In Blue Ridge M« 


yuntains, rare health record 
College Preparatory. Special for High School 
graduates; Expression; Art, Music, Pipe ans 
Domestic Science; Business; Personal attentic 

to manners, character se: L arge rertacne 

Students from every section 85 Catalog. 


yl SOUTHERN SEMINARY, Box $74, ‘Buena Vista,Va. 








Eastern College—Conservatory 


for young women. In a famous historic region, 
45 minutes from Washington. Four years’ Academy 
course. Junior and Senior College courses. Special 
courses in Voice, Piano, Violin, Art, Home Science, 
Expression, Hatmaking, Dress De signing, Physic al 
Education and Secretarial. Outdoor sports. Catalog 


President, Box D, Manassas, Va. 











Course 


hist 


be r 
one recrea 





an ° 
ts from 1 40eta 


Jovue Gnd mews 


W. E. MARTIN, Ph.D., President 
Box E, Bristol, Va. 


| warer in Virginia. 


| John Noble Maxwell, 


| Fairfax Hall, Box B, 








HOLLINS COLLEGE for Women| 


HOLLINS, VIRGINIA 
Founded 1842. Standard College Courses for Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Music degrees. Admission by 
certificate or examination. 300 students. me bg I 
address M. ESTES COCKE, Secretary, Bo 








BRENAU 


COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Select patronage 30 states; loca- 
| tion foothills Blue Ridge Mts. 50 
| miles north of Atlanta. Standard 
| A.B. course; special advantages in 
music, oratory, art, domestic science, 
physical culture, 31 buildings. For 


Catalog end illustrated book, address | 
Box F | 


BRENAU, Gainesville, Ga. 


























VIRGINIA COLLEGE | 


For Young Women Box F, Roanoke, Va. 
One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the Val- 
ley of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of 
scenery. Elective, Preparatory and Col legeCou: ses, 
usic, Art, kx- 
pression, Domes- 
tic Science, un- 
der the direction 
of European and 
American In- 
structors. Supe-:- 
vised athiletics 
Students from 
32 states. For 
catalog address 
Mattie P. Harris, | 
| President | 
I Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President | 

















AVERETT COLLEGE for Young Women 


Founded 1859. Accredited. Two year college, four year 








| Preparatory. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, 

Commercias, ete. Additional new 1922 building: dormi- 

; tory, gymnasium, swimming pool. Extensive grounds. 
ate $465. Illustrated catalog 

JAMES P. CRAFT, M.A, (Harvard) President, Box RB, Danville, Va. 

MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY For Young Ladies 

Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 7th. In the 





pc emery Valley of Vi irginia. Unsurpassed climate, modern 
t. Students from 31 states. Courses: Collegiate (3 yrs.) 





“Fairfax Hal 


A select school for girls in the Blue Ridge Mountains | 
College preparatory, 1 year graduate work, Music, Art 
Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. Superb rail- | 
road facilities Two main lines. 17 minutes from j 
Staunton. 21 acre estate, beautiful homelike building, 
High altitude, unexcelled scenery. Finest spring (Lithia! 
Horseback ane tennis, : 
Terms $52 








basketball, river sports Catalog 


President 


Basic, Va. 








| Rate 


Preparatory (4 yrs.). Music, Art, Expression and Domestic 
Science. Athletics, gymnasium and field. Catalog. Staunton, Va. 


FORT LOUDOUN SEMINARY “irchoster. 


For girls. Delightful location in the beautiful she ~~ ah 
Valley. Literary and Business courses. Special advan- 
tages in Music, Art, Languages. Gymnasium, swimming 
pool and all outdoor exercises. Opens Sept. 21st Terms 
$450. For catalog, address rine Glass Greene, Pres. 
SOUTH ERN COLLEGE JUNIOR COLLEGE and 

FINISHING SCHOOL 
For girls. Two year coursesfor High School graduates. 
College Preparatory. Music,Art, Expression, Domestic 
Science, Gymnasium, Tennis, Basketball. 60th year. Rate $600, 


Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., 240 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 
Virginia Intermont College 


for Girls and Young Women. 38th year. 25states. H.S. & 
Jr. College. Music, . Expression, Domestic Science 
and Business Courses. Music a specialty. Alt. 1900 ft 
Gym. swimming pooi, new rg with private baths 

$500. Va, Barstot, Box orrsincer, A 











Pres 
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600 Schools 
Visited 


The ideal method of 
choosing a_ school is 
through personal investi- 
gation. 


The staff of our school 
department has this 
year visited more than 
six hundred schools of all 
types throughout the 
United States. We are 
familiar with the ad- 
vantages of each of these 
schools. Detailed in- 
formation as to. the 
courses of study, the 
equipment and the gen- 
eral atmosphere of each 
school is on file in our 
school department office 
and is at your disposal 
without cost or obliga- 
tion. 


If among the hundreds 
of excellent schools listed 
in these pages you do 
not find one that seems 
to solve your school 
problem we shall be glad 
to help you. 


Write giving full details 
and enclose a stamped 


envelope to insure a 
prompt answer. Address 


The School Department 


The Red Book Magazine 
33 West 42nd St. New York City 
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Springs, Main line C. & 
tude. 


Box 76 


‘Lewisburg Seminary 


For Girls. In the mountains near White Sulphur 


O. R. R.—2300 ft. alti- 
College preparatory. Elective courses. 
Two years of college work. Music, Art, Home 
Economics and Expression. 
tory. Terms $450 and $500. Catalog on request. 

Address LEWISBURG SEMINARY 
Lewisburg, W. Va. 


Fireproof Dormi- 





| Limited number. 











Wonderful loc: 


GULF-PARK 


By the Sea 
A Junior College 


on 
Coast of Mississippi, 
buildings, a faculty of unusual strength, highest scholastic 
standards in class room and studio, offer finest educational 
advantages. Pleasant social life 
outdoor life the whole year. 

For illustrated catalogue and full information addres 











For Girls and 
Young Women 


the beautiful, health-giving Gulf 
exceptional equipment, attractive 


Land and water sports, 


GULF-PARK, Box W 
Gulfport, Mississippi 





WESTERN STATES 





SCHOOLS FOR ¢ GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG W WOMEN 








Lindenwood 
College. | 


Hall 
50 minutes from 


st. Louis 
St.Charles,Mo. 
Founded 1827 


One of the oldest colleges for young women west 
of the Mississippi River. Class A College with two 
and four-year courses. New buildings, modern equip- 
ment, gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic grounds 

4 colle: ge that stands pre-eminently for the training 
of pene women for healthful, useful lives For 


catalog address 
. L. ROEMER, D.D., Pres., Box 1022 











DI Mexico, Missouri 
A Junior College. Endowed. 


Exceptional advantages in 


Music, Art, Expression. 
F or. cate nlogue address | 
Pr Ss. 








‘The real Eastern Sehool in the Heart 

Lenox Hall * of the Middle West Suburban loca- 

tion, 30 minutes from St. Louis. Six acre campus, mag- 

nificently landscaped. 

Courses. Athletics. Limited enrollment. Tuition $900 

and $1,000. Catalogue. Address Mrs. M. Louise Thomas, Prin. 
Box 1022, KirKwoop, Str. Lovis Co., Missouri 


CENTRAL COLLEGE for Women 


Music, Art, Expression, Science, Literature, Domestic 
Science. Beautiful Surroundings. Exce ptions ul _ 2 multy. 
Illustrated Catalog and View Book Sent F 


Z.M M 
Frsoktuae Sin ieane tapees. Lexington, Mo. 


GLENDAL Founded 1853. 


itory School. Everything young women should 
10w for true culture, practical success and genuine happiness. 





DR. THOMAS FRANKLIN MARSHALL, President | 


QHIO, GLENDALE (Suburban to Cincinnati) Box 5. 
for Women. Founded 1830. 
Oxford College Standard College course with 
B.A. degree. Musie courses with B.M. degree. Normal 
courses in Household Economics, Public School Music 
and Art. Rates $450. yrite for “Seven Points.” Ad- 
dress OXFORD COLLEGE 
OHIO, Oxford, Box 60. 





College Preparatory and Special | 


Distinctive— } 
Junior College and Prepar- | 


Starrett School for Girls 


Thirty-seventh year. Academic, college preparatory 
and special courses, also seventh and eighth gram- 
mar grades. Co-operative with the University of 
Chicago; prepares for Smith, Wellesley and Vassar 
Colleges, member of the ; | 
North Central Association 
Full courses in all subjects 
offered by the best academic 
schools. Exceptional ad- 
vantages in Music and Art 
A home school in elegant fire- 
proof building two blocks from 
Lake Front Park, Tennis 
Courts and Bathing Beach 
Fall term begins Sept. 12. 
Address Registrar, Bor 24 8 
4982 Lake Park Ave.=Chicago, IL Uo 








Frances Shimer School Junior College 


Academy 
For Girls and Young W omen, 9 modern buildings 
new dormitory this fall. 35 acres. College de part- 
ment two years with diploma. Four years academy 
work, Home Economics. Music. Art. Secretarial 
Waiting list the last 3 years. 70th year. Term 
opens September 20th, 1922. Catalog address 


Rev. WM. P. McKEE, Dean, 
Box 653, Mt. Carroll, 
tlinois 








FERRY HALL College preparatory, general high school 
and advanced courses. Also special instruction in music, expres- 
sion and domestic arts and sciences. Located in a picturesque 
woodlawn estate of twelve acres on the shore of Lake Michigan, 
28 miles from Chicago, For catalog address 

Miss E.oise R. Tremain, Prin., Box 331, Lake Forest, ILLinois 


Illinois Woman’s College 


A standard college. A. B., B.S., B. M. degrees Professional 
training in Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Secretarial 
and Physical Educatio ow gy ium with pool. Six build- 
ings All athletics. For cat talon addre 

IMinois Woman’s College, Box D. Jacksonville, Illinois 








Successful preparation for all 
Tudor Hall School colleges for women, and for 
universities. General and Spe- | 


cial Courses. Fireproof school and residence buildings. 
Science laboratories. Art studio, Gymnasium. Roof 
playground. Catalogue. 

MISS FREDONIA ALLEN, Prin., Indianapolis, Ind. 


SAINT MAR Y’SSCHOOL 


For girls of refinement. College preparatory and two 
years’ Finishing Course. Music, Expression, Domestic 
Science. Lower School for girls 8 to 12. All athletics. 
55th year. For catalog address 


| Rev. F. Carrington, LL. D., Rector, Knoxville, Ill. 





HILLCREST SCHOOL | 


Best home influences. 
Individual care. Mental, moral and 
physical development equally cared for. Unusual advan- 
tages in music. Only normal healthy children are accepted. 
MISS SARAH M. DAVISON, Principal, Box 4R, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


For girls from 5 to 14 years of age. 


A School for Girls. Healthful 
Akeley Ha and picturesque location on 

Lake Michigan. College pre- 
paratory and general courses. Individual attention. Out- 
door sports and systematic physical training. For illus- 
trated year book address The ae, Seis HELEN 
YERKES, Box 345-R, GRAND HAVE Mik 








Hamilton College—A, Juror Coltse fi 


in the healthful Blue Grass Region of Kentucky 


years of accredited college and four years of standard col- 


lege preparatory work. Music, Expression, Art, 
Economics and_ Physical Training. For 


views, 


address The Secretary, 


located 


Two 


Home 


alog 


and | 


Box C, Lexington, Ky. 





‘| KEMPER HALL 


Founded 1870. A secondary school for girls, under the 
charge of the Sisters of St. Mary (Episcopal), on North 
Shore, between Chicago and “Milw: aukee. College Prepar- 
atory and General Courses. For catalogue address the 
Sister Superior, Kemper Hall, Kenosha, Wis., Box Rh. 


OAK HALL St. Paul’s distinctive school 
for Girls 

Day and boarding, 69th year. College preparatory, general, do- 

mestic science courses. Music and dramatic arts. Happy school 

life. Individual care. Skating, Swimming, Riding, Tennis. For 

booklet address Mr. & Mrs. R. A. Moore, Prins., 582 Holly Ave. , St. Paul, Minn. 
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New York MILITARY ACADEMY 


A ScHOOL OF DISTINCTION 


CORNWALL-ON-HU DSON FOR CATALOGUE 
NEW YORK WRITE TO THE PRESIDENT 











‘THE 
CASCADILLA scueets| 








TRVING 


Senletice: Recreation building 
and athletic field on Lake Cayu- 
ga; full navy outfit. Healthfully 
and beautifully located above 

Ithaca and Lake Cayuga. Certifi- 
cate privilege Apply now for 1922. 
Summer rhool. Specializing in 
Preparation for U niverstly Entrance Er- 


“Irving” country. 86thyear. 31 
equipment. Prepares fo: 
schools. Athletic Field. Swimming Pool 
Address J. M. FURMAN, L.H.D.. Headmaster, Box 932 
MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOLS 


For over one hundred years a refined 





@minations. Two terms: mid-July to September, 
Ss jal Tutoring School. The year round. High- | boys of all ages. Practical military training with field 
or instruction in ail preparatory subjects. Experienced | work. College and business preparation. Physical train- 


faculties for all schools. Write - gotalens, 


ing and athletic sports 
The Cascadilla Schools, Box 1 Address 


| CRARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, 
. Box 629, Ossining-on-the Hudson, New York 
Saint John’s Manlius. 
Among the hills, 11 miles from Syracuse. 
ment. 19 buildings. Well-ordered athletics. 
course. ‘Also Junior School for boys 10 to 14. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 








e Preparat 





Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
For manly boys. Thorough preparation for college 
and business. Military training. High standard 
academic work. Individual instruction, small classes. 
Physical Culture and Athletics. Gymnasium and 

ll Hall, Swimming Pool, Athletic Field. Junior 
Hall for boys under Write for catalog 
William Addison Ranney, M., Principal 








PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY 

Preeminently a College Preparatory School. Complete modern 
equipment. Separate building for young boys. 90th year. 

“Uf you wish to make sure of your son's scholastic as well 
military training, choose Peckskill..’—The late Maj. 
Bell's advice to pocents, Address J. C. BUCHER, A. M.. or C. 
| Ph.D., Principals, Box R7, Peekskill, N.Y. 


WENONAH 


MELT ARS ACADEMY 


2 miles from Philadelphia. Teachers of ex- | 





































Essex Fells, N. J. 

A boys’ school which cultivates a 
democratic spirit while teaching initia- 
tive, self-reliance and self-control. Pre- 
pares for leading colleges, also full aca- 
demic courses with diploma Public 
speaking. Small classes. Guarantee to each pupil 
the maximum of the teacher's attention. Super- 
vised study. In beautiful hill country, remote from | 
city and town distractions, yet easily accessible. | 
Jpper and lower schools. All athletics. 


ido and character prepare for eo and 
= 


business. Sound “princi of 
teaching — emphasizing F OW to 
Study. Special School for Juniors. 
Write for Catalogue 
MAJOR C. A.SNYDER, Superintendent 
Capt. C. M. LORENCE, Commandant 


Box 404, WENONAH, NEW JERSEY 








‘ 


U 
For catalog address 
James R. Campbell, A.M., Headmaster, Box F 





| 
College Preparatory School for Boys | 
Specializing in College or | SCHOOL forBo ig Te Town-on-Hudeon 
Crew on Lake Cayuga « niversity preparation. Small ys ew k ; 
asses. Individual attention. | 25 miles from N. Y., in beautiful, historic 


— under present 
Headmaster. Extensive Tounte. Modernand complete 
or all colleges and technical 
New Gymnasium, 


school home for 


Jaborat —— 


Adiron- 
dack Summer Camp July-August. For catalog, address } 
GEN. WILLIAM VERBECK, Pres., Box 97, Manlius, N. Y. | 











“Blan . 3 
ICocademy 


The BLAIR spirit is an inspiration to the real boy 
to profit by the advantages of the liberal endow- 
ment, the thorough equipment, imposing build- 
ings and the beautiful location in the hill country 

The boys join with the Headmaster and Faculty 
in maintaining the high standard of scholarship 
and morality, true democracy, personal responsi- 





FREEHOLD 


MILITARY SCHOOL 
For 80 Select YOUNG BOYS 


A school with the personal touch. Just 
enough military training to inculcate habits 
of obedience, promptness, orderliness, 
cleanliness and self-reliance. The students’ 
comforts, pleasures and sports are as care- 
fully considered as their mental training. 





bility and manliness wer School for boys : 2 we 
eleven to fourteen years of age Healthful location. 42 miles from N. Y., 
The catalogue is a help, but to be appreciated, 66 miles from Phila. For catalog address 


Blair must be seen. Visitors always welcome. 


JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box S Blairstown, New Jersey 


MAJOR CHAS. M. DUNCAN, Box 718, Freehold, N. J. 




















PEDDIE 


An Endowed School for Boys 
Moulder of Men for Tomorrow’s Work 

Peddie considers her work done only when the 
boy is completely and rightly educated. Her grad- 
uates are now leading in scholarship and student 
activities in 26 colle 
proper development ot bets 
mind. 

A thorough physical examination charting each 
organ, eyes, ears, nose, throat, heart, lungs, etc., 
is the basis for correct development of each boy. 
Reports mailed to parents. 

60 Acre campus. All athletic sports, swimming pool, 
of faculty picked for character, thorough knowle » be anc 
for boys under 14. Summer Session July 10 to Sept. 1. 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster. 





Emphasis placed on @ : 4 
as support for healthy Pt 


mnasium. Splendid moral influence 
poreanting, < boys. Lower School 
For booklets address 

Box 7 F, Hightstown, N. J. 





























A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Founded 1841 
Organized for the development of character. 

Directed work and play. 

Preparatory for college or scientific school. 

Ample buildings and play fields. 

Junior School for young boys. A distinct 
school in a building of its own. Home care 


under House-mother, Head-master, and Special 
Faculty. 


Rates $500-$900. 


ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal 
Box G, Easthampton, Mass. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 557 Boylston St. 


Chauncy Hall School 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. KuRT, Principal 


(Copley Sq.) 








MASSEE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS ~ 61019 


§2min.fromNewYorkonLongIslandSound 
A beautiful campus of 16 acres on 
Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. Junior 
Department for boys under 14. Older 
boys prepared for all colleges and tech- 
nical schools. Small classes with much 
* individual‘attention. lendid oppor- 
tunity for health and physical 
development in all athletics and 
outdoor sports. Large gymna- 
: sium an 
dormitory. 
For catalog, address 


W. W. Massee 
Shi 


iu 

















CHESHIRE 


(FORMERLY ROXBURY SCHOOL) 


A School for the Individual 


Established 1794. Classes limited 
. Work is planned exactly to prepare 

~ to enter college in given time. Very few 
failures. Highly paid masters—one to each 
five boys. Hard work and concentration re- 
oe. Athletic and outdoor sports under 
irection of expert coaches. Limited to 85 
boys, over 14. Boys enter whenever vacan- 
cies occur. Write for catalog 


CHESHIRE SCHOOL, Cheshire, Conn. 
W. L. Ferris, A. B., Headmastev 


to five 











The Cochran School for Boys 


On Long Island Sound. One hour from N. Y. City. 

home school for a limited number of boys. Small - Eg 

€onstructive physical training. Progressive methods. 
‘or booklet, address, 

WILLIAM T. COCHRAN, Headmaster, 178 East Avenue, MORWALK. CONNECTICUT 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 
Has grown forty-seven years and isstil] under the active 
direction of its founder. Entering age nine to thirteen. 
$1000, FREDERICK S. CURTIs, Principal 
GERALD B. CURTIS, Assistant et 
BROOKFIELD CENTER, CONNECTICU 


Suffield a School for Boys 


HOBART G. TRUESDELL, A. M., Pd. D., 
13 Main Street SUFFIELD, CONN. 


a | R ulyers reparalory She ff 


156th year. Invest for your boy in a school 
where the men understand boys and where 
school morale favors success. Strong athletics. 
Refined life. Prepares for best colleges. What 
is your boy’s age and aim? 
Write for catalog to 
R. B. HAYS. Registrar, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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TANDS for the ideals of Theodore 
Roosevelt— robust health, clear 
thinking, broad culture. Physical and 
scholastic training for future leadership. 


4 


Progressive curriculum, able tutors, supervised recre- 


ation. Forest Advisory Board men of national 
prominence. Feene three acres. Athletic field. 
Modern, sunny buildings. Gymnasium, swimming 
pool, shower baths, recreation room, study hall. 
Senior and Junior Schools. Academic Term commences 
September 20th. Enroliments now being received. Write to 
John K. Carrington, Headmaster, for descriptive booklet. 


ROOSEVELT MILITARY ACADEMY 
West Englewood, New Jersey 





Tome School 


A Naticnal Boarding School for Boys. On the 
Susquehanna, between Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
College Board standards, faculty of specialists. Single 
Rooms. Gymnasium, swimming pool and all athletics. 
Modern granite 
buildings. Heavy 
endowment per- 
mits low rate. 


Murray Peabody Brush, 
Ph.D., Port Deposit, 
Maryland 














PENNINGTON SCHOOL 
For Young Men and Boys 


Directed by educators whose inspirational leadership 
lays the foundation for four-square character and man- 
hood. lege and technical school Dreparation; oom 
year; 


modern Doo! 
Located midway between New York and Philadelphia. 











Junior school for boys. Write for “The Penningten Idea.” 
Francis Harvey Green, A. M., Litt. D. Headmaster | 
Box 20 Pennington, N. J. 


PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


College preparatory school for boys. Rapid progress. 
Limited number of pupils and freedom from rigid class 





} 
organization. Excellent equipment and facilities {Spe- | pom - 
ec attention iven to athietics and mo welfare. WIN 5 .D. i 
48th year. J. B. FINE, Headmaster, Princeton, N. J. | M. HARTMAN, Pd.D., Principal 


Devereux Tutoring School 
FOR BOYS 


For boys from eight to twenty who require special instruc- 
tion. Athletics; industrial arts. 55 acres. Summer C. amp 
Session. Box R, BERWYN, PENN 








Franklin and Marshall Academy 
LANCASTER, PA. FOUNDED 1787. 


Prepares boys for all Colleges and Technical Schools. 
Complete modern equipment and good Physical 
Training Department. Old established school on 
basis allowing moderate terms. Catalogue and liter- 
ature of interest to college preparatory students on 
request. Address Box 410. 











New Jensey, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware. Drawer C-28. 


313 : Thorough 
Bordentown Military Institute ,,<psriion 
for college or business. Efficient faculty, small classes, indi- 
vidual attention. Boys taught how to study. Military training. 
Supervised athletics. 38th year. For catalogue, address 


CoOL. T. D. LANDON, Principal and Commandant. 


Pen: Ivania, New Bloomfield, Box 18 
CARSON LONG ss 





. Ahome school 
“6 Buildings, 18 
acres. College Pre} = .B Sep- 
arate mod ys under 13 years. Healthful 
countrylocation. bet FS tion. Terms 
$4 Summer Camp and School June 7 to Sept. 26, $176. 


HARRISBURG ACADEMY 


Senior and Junior departments. Modern, individual instruction 
in college preparatory and general courses. New fireproof build- 
ings with large sunny rooms. Cottage dormitory system. 
Athletic field. Moderate rates. 

ARTHUR E. BROWN, Headmaster, Box R. HARRISBURG. PA. 


Keystone Academy (1868-1922) 


Offers boys a thorough four years’ preparation for college, 
at the same time instilling self-reliance, self-control and 

Christian c! ter. Sub-preparatory work offered. Fine 
gymnasium and athletic field. Moderate rates. C a. 
Curtis P. Cos, A. 8. 5 (near Scranton) , 


NAZARETH | HALL MILITARY ACADEMY 

90, NAZARETH, PA., OUNDED 1743 
Sotees preparatory and business courses. Pe... Intermediate 
and Junior Departments. Gymnasium and Swimming pool, All 
outdoor sports. Minimum age 9 years. Address the REV. A. D. 
THAELER, D. D., Principal. 

















SOUTHERN STATES 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS 


Fishburne Military School 


Waynesboro, Virginia 


In Blue Ridge Mountains. 1300 ft. altitude. 











The beautiful 
grounds, home-lik buildings, patronage, expert men- 


and healthful location, extensive 
tal and physical instruction, high moral influence, 
make an unusual appeal to parents and ambitious boys. 
College or business preparation. Fourteen miles from 


Philadelphia on main line of P_R.R. Booklet on request. 
Charies Henry Strout, A.M., Headmaster, Wayne, Pa. 














| 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Military College 


Infantry Cavalry Artillery 


For a hundred years the 
Pennsylvania Military Col- 
lege has been making men 
of boys. During this time 
thousands of young men 
have learned here the mean- 
ing of honor, thoroughness 
and discipline. 


Grants Degrees: Civil Engineering, 
Chemistry, Commerce and Finance. 


Preparatory Division and separate Junior 
School for boys from twelve to fifteen. 


COL. CHARLES E. HYATT 
Box 128 Chester, Pa. 











SWARTHMORE 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Nationally known boys’ school. Prepares 
for college or life's work — a man-making 

school. 

Fine academic and athletic spirit. Loca- 
ted in college town. Spacious grounds, mod- 
ern buildings, gymnasium, athletic fields, ete. 

Junior Department for boys 10 to 14. 
Write today for new catalog to 
W. P. TOMLINSON, M.A., Headmaster 

Box 18 Swarthmore, Pa. 














SOUTHE? 4 STATES 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS 














Four hours from Washington. ares for universities 
and business life. Small classes individual attention 
faculty of one teacher for every ten 

250,000 fire-proof buildings. Swimming 
pool and all athletics. Rate Annual Spring En- 
campment. For catalog write 


Major Morgan H. Hudgins 
Principal, Box 420 





War De pt. 





The Massanutten Academy w.o22%2° vs. 


Preparatory School for boys. Healthful location, beauti- 
fal Shenandoah Valley. 100 miles from Washington. Pre- 
pares for college and business. Music, athletics, Mod- 
ern equipment. 24th year. Limited to 100 boys. $5v0. 
Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A. M., Headmaster 


Augusta Military 
Academy (Roller’s School) 


A modern school with a country location in 
the famous Valley of Virginia. Endorsed by 
the Virginia Military Institute and other Uni- 
versities. Army officer detailed by the War De- 
partment. Junior R. T. C. — $300,000 

lant, with absolutely fireproof barracks. Steam 
reat, electric lights and ample play grounds. 
360 acres. Splendid athletic field and drill 
campus. Cadet band of 32.pieces. Able faculty 
of College men, who coach athletic teams. 
Limited to 300. Boys from 24 States and 3 
Foreign Countries last year. 57th session be- 
gins September 20th. Rates $600.00. Catalogue. 

Col. Thos. J. Roller or Maj. Chas. S. Roller, Jr. 

Principals, Fort Deflance, Virginia 














Greenb, brier 


MILITARY 








A modern school with large ove - ones instruc- 
tors. 2300 ft. elevation, on Main Line, C. R. 
Station Ronceverte. Expenditure of $128,000 this 

year on new buildings and improvements. Athletic 
field. New gymnasium. Terms $500. Catalog. Address 


Col. H. B. MOORE, A. M., Prin., Box 21 
(Presbyterian) Lewisburg, W. Va, 

















BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL 


A select accredited home school for boys from g to 
20 years old. College preparatory. Small classes | 
with individual attention and intensive system of | 
training by efficient corps of instructors. Cultured | 
environment. All athletics. Ideally located in health- 
ful, invigorating climate. Fee for scholastic session 
$650. Summer term. For catalogue address 
R. Sandifer, Headmaster, Box F, Hendersonville, N. C. 









Send the Boy South to School \ 


Highest classification by War Dept.‘*Where 
we grow the manly man, after the Military 
Plan.’ real school of high scholastic 
standards for boys_in High School and 

unior College. Large Faculty of specially 
trained men as companions. 10 buildings on 
25 acre Campus. eal home life, ideal winter 
climate- Catalogue free 


Col. LOUIS C. PERRY, Ph. D., President 


exas Military College Téx:." PJ 














CHATHAM TRAINING SCHOOL 
An endowed Preparatory School for boys offering the 
essential of education without Ll arte. Conducted to 
make men and not money. Necesss expenses only $350. 
New Academic and Gymnasium n Building costing $70,000 
in addition to $100,000 plant. Catalog on request. 

A. H. Camden, President, Box 104A, Chatham, Va. 





NORFOLK COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL 


A preparatory school to meet the requirements of any 
college or scientific school. 
Boys from 10 to 14 years of age admitted. 
Address EDWIN DEMERITTE, Headmaster, 
1404 Raleigh Ave., NORFOLK, VA. 





RANDOLPH - MACON 
ACADEMY 


FRONT ROYAL, VA. 
Military Training 


ACLOSE study of the boy’s peculiarities 
—his temperament — his ability — 
his courage and his ambitions enables 


Randolph-Macon to prepare him for his 
proper place in life. 

Front Royal is one of the Randolph- 
Macon System of Schools. Its surround- 
ings are inspirational and of high educa- 
tional advantage. Thorough preparation 
for College or Scientific Schools. Also 
prepares for business life. 

Intellectual, moral and physical devel- 
opment combined with military training 
fit the boy for the needs of the times. 
Modern buildings, gymnasium and spa- 
cious grounds for all outdoor sports. 
$450. 3lth session opens September 19, 
1922. For catalog address 


CHARLES L. MELTON,A.M.,Principal 
Box 425, Front Royal, Va. 
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SOUTHERN STATZIS 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS 





Boys from 44 States last session. 
in the East. Boys from 


1,600 feet above sea-level; 


Shenandoah. 
Parental discipline. 
younger boys. 
carriage. 
ming pool and athletic park. 
and exercise in open air. 
only desired. Personal, 

Standards and traditions 
full equipment, absolutely 
free. Address 


high. 
fire-proof. 


Box R 


BINGHA 








MILITARY 
SCHOOL 








construct- 
fety and ut 
tie sports 


¢ 


ility. Grounds 200 
1 athle For catalogue, addre 
BINGHAM MILITARY SCHOOL 

Box R Asheville, N. C. 








STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


Largest Private Academy 
10 to 20 years old prepared for 
the Universities, Government Academies or Business. 
Rated Honor School by the War Department, the 
first school in the South to receive this rating. 
pure, dry, bracing mountain air of 
the famous, proverbially healthful and beautiful Valley of the 
Pure mineral spring waters. 
Separate building and special teachers for 
Military training develops obedience, health, manly 
Fine, shady lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, swim- 
All manly sports encouraged. 
Boys from homes of culture and refinement 
individual instruction by our tutorial system. 
Academy 62 years old. 


COLONEL THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.S., President 














| 














High moral tone. 








Daily drills 







$600,000 plant, 
Illustrated catalog 





Charges, $600. 









KABLE STATION, STAUNTON, VA. 








ORTER 


MILITARY ACADEMY 










(U.S. Sestreyer 4 in distance 
Cc. and NAVAL mage! 


ilege at yusines 





Established 1867 Pr ) 

Military training by Army officers. S Navy al cu tters h 
powered launch ‘tor Naval Unit Sea trips on U 
vessels. Fifteen states and five foreign cour 
sented last year. $70,000 improvements rece 


epares I 

















Riverside 


military acac a my of the highest grade 

loce oe i in the country, two miles from 

Gainesville, + oalersg in the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge, 1400 feet above sea level 
Splendid living accommodations 

modern class rooms, attendance limitec 





200 cadets, ages 12 to 20. Thorough prey 
aration for universities, Government Aca 
emies or Business. Unusually strong fac- 
ulty of experienced teachers live in sa 
buildings and eat at same tables wit 
cadets; close personal supervision, parent 
discipline; small classes insure thor 
progress, 

Junior unit R. O. T. C. directed by acti 
officers of regular army Four year 


uates commissioned as lieutenants in O. RK 






C. of U.S. army Moderate temperat 
permits year-round drills in open air. Cor 
puls gymnasium work remedying pl 
eal defects disclosed on entrance exar 
tion 


Campus of sixty-one acres in — of fore 








park of two thousand acres. Every facility 1 
sport and recreation Large athiet ec fi 
coaches with distinguished records give 
sonal direction to football, baseball, and ba 





ball tear lake 

long; boating; 

mountain-climbing; 

course in South 
Summer session in same bu Idings with 

teachers, permits earlier graduation, 
Catalog free—address 


COL. SANDY BEAVER, President 


Box Gainesviile, Ga. 


300 yards wide and two 
swimming; fishing; hu 
“sportiest’’ nine-h« le 

























" Unique 
Broader | 





climate permits outdoor sports the year ro 
training in carefulness and the v ring by mone 

















training than public schools Cat 
. WALTER MITCHELL, ‘D, D., Rector i | 


Box P Charleston s. 








est. |, 
18693 


Millersburg Military Institute 





Situated in the heart of the Bluegrass New mod- 
ern buildings A sculty of unusual merit ] 
athletics lrern Fo e address 

COL. W. R. NEI SON, |. Supt . Millersburg, Ky 


PENNESSEE } f 





to new campus and new buildings in 
1909. Good name of 
on thorough academic work, efficient 
military training and physical develop 
ment, and the spirit of T. M. I. which 


school rests 











Certificate admits to leadin 
Thorough Business course 
Winter home in 
outdoor life 


ILI 


1300 feet above sea level. 

dealth record unsur- 
passed. 
makes possible all-year 
outdoor drills 
ercises. 


Col. C. R. Endsley, Supt. Box 182, Sweetwater, Tennessee 
I aseeeeenetmeeieesiemmeeeerieemeeneneneemenmmeemeeesnsannnn eee 







Splendid 1 new, light, airy 

complete outside rooms Shower Winter 
yaths. Attra ve school life ' Nationally Home 
known for high scholarship and clean athletics. 1 
Since 19l4a 5. War Dept. Honor School. in Florida 


g Colleges and Universities. 

equips 
Florida insu 
Send for new Catalogue. 


KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITU INSTITUTE, Box 104, Lyndon, Ky., near Louisville 


— Fire-Proof Construction 





|OLD DOMINION ACADEMY | 


Semi-military, 
Mountain health resort in 
Washington, D. C. 

Robert E. Allen, Supt., 


Preparatory School for Boys, 7 to 20. 
W. Va., 100 miles from 
Write for rates and catalog to 
W. Va., Berkeley Springs, Box K le 


STITUTE : 


. 








Academic and Commercial courses, 
Military Training and all accepte 
able athletics. Here a strong face 
A school where orderliness, respect inspires boys to their best Athletics, gymnasium, swim- ulty of University -trained experts as- 
fee govesnanent, end the dai te achievement. ‘Sound [J ming pool, cinder track, Mod. SUP, YOU" boy. proper development in 
make good replace recklessness and the government through ern buildings, science labora- Recognized by leading universities. : 
“don’t care’ attitude; where every sensible restraints and tories, library. R. O. T. C. For illustrated catalogue, address 
boy is put on his mettle to measure incentives to good con- Military equipment. Prepares COL. C. M. MATHIS, A.M., L.L.B., President 
himself by established school stand- duct. Situated 'V beauti- for college, government Box 114 Lebanon, Tenn, 
ards. Established 1874, but moved ful Sweetwater Valley academies, and business. Well- For the 


pleased patrons in more than 


MOGs shienene 40 states. Investigate T.M.L., 


physical 











astle Heishts 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


hings you look for in a school for 
uur boy —sympathetic, intelligent 
ade ‘ship that unde rstands boys. 
pportunity for complete mental, 
and moral upbuilding. 






U pbuilding 
Manly Boys 





a school where boys make geod. 





and ex- 


For Catalog Address 








barracks just With e 












commercial life, 
healthful 


for 
ss year round 













EEL AR el ak ee © | 
oe eale lal Ag 











Buildings, 
equipment valued at half 
a 
| leading Military Schools. 
life. 
athletics. 


COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 500, COLUMBIA, TENN. 








Co IT Die 


MILIGT: 




























Students from 26 
States Last Year! 
Nationally recognized as one of the country's 
Trains for college or for business 
. S. Army Officer —. Unusual facilities for all 
Annual Camp. Write for catalog. Give age of boy 


campus and 


million. 


‘Built By U.S. Governme 
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SOUTHERN STATES 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS 


MARION INSTITUTE 


The Army and Navy College 


Charter member of the American Association of 


Junior Colleges. Member of the Association of 

Military Schools and Colleges of the United States. 

| Excellent equipment on eighty-acre campus. 

Students representing every state and territory, and 

| foreign countries. Delightful climate permitting 

| out-door activities the year round. U nsurpassed 

MILITARY health record. No fatalities from diseases for 35 
| years. Athletics, Sports, Golf, Swimming, and other 

America’s Great Year Round recreations Hunting and Fishing on institute's pre- 


serv vithin walking distances. 
Open Air School on the Gulf eee 
on the Gul Personal Attention 
No other school offers such opportunities for Distinctive advantages in four departments: 


study, athletics and water sports. Strong college bred fac- 
ulty insures your boy a rightly trained mind. JUNIOR COLLEGE 

















A teacher to 
every 20 boys. Students sleep on screened porches. Sepa- Endorsed by the Department of Education. Offers ee, : 3 ‘ 
rate Junior Department for boys 8to 15. Mili- first two years of college work under most favorable © - - ——_—I 
tary training under U. S. Govt. Officers. —- — wo fe penn, Courses in Arts, Science, Pre-Medical, Pre-Law, General 
o: neutnees t Engineering. usiness, ully accredited by universities, Graduates enter university Junior classes without 
ee ce Ps mon ete te ep condition. Individual coaching without additional yell 
city; the other, the boy you didn’t take."’ ARMY AND NAVY DEP. 
Don't decide about your boy's school till you Faculty of specialists. Offers courses preparatory for entrance pte to Annapolis and West Point. 
see catalogue of our outdoor and school life. Special college 2 rere or such . rec aay 4 both Government Academies for candidates who have passed 
entrance examinations or who expect to be admitted by certificate. 750 candidates sent to the Academies 
Gulf Coast Military Academy, R-6, Gulfport, Miss. within the last few years. Unlimited eo ate tutoring. 
HE HIGH SCHOOL 
Offers standard courses with wide ond of electives under college professors. Fully accredited by higher 
institutions throughout the Nation. Maga ee in small groups. Individual attention. 
MILITARY DEPARTMENT 
Both Junior and Senior Units of the R. O. T. C. Fully equipped by U. 8. Government. Tactical staff from 
the Army,and U.S. Naval Academy Designated|by the War Department at the last general inspection of the 
general Staff as one of the ten best military Schools. For General Catalogue or Army and Navy Bulletin, address 


COL. W. L. MURFEE, President Box N Marion, Alabama 























The McCallie School | GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


The South’s Most Splendidly Equipped Prep School 
“ Near Atlanta, about 1,200 feet elevation. in the foothills of Blue Ridge Mountains. Highest 
Re - Se Sein ne ont a A | standards of scholarship and discipline. Cadets live in homes with the officers and their families 
poll individual attention. Preparation for all Uni- Thorough preparation for College, Government Academies, Schools of Engineering, and business life. 
versities and Government Academies. Military Train- RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 
ing of the best. All athletics. Gymnasium and Swim- Open eleven months in the year — nine months regular session, two months in Camp Highland Lake, 
ming pool. For Catalog address July and August. Address COL. J. C. WOODWARD, COLLEGE PARK, GEORGIA 
Headmasters : 
8. J. McCallie, M, A., and J. P. McCallie, M. A.. Ph. D. —- 
Highland Park Station, Chattanooga, Tennessee WESTERN STATES 


JUNIOR MILITARY ACADEMY SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR sovs 






































Elevation 1200 Feet MILITARY 
a on the Cumberianc ateau in a small village | SCHOOL 
ron ~ ows pom Wholessme eb ange es H OW (Endowed) ULVER ACADEMY 


from “‘movie’’ shows, auto rides, corner groceries, etc., 
makes discipline unusually satisfying. Military system Small Cl Individual Attention 3 


adapted to needs of young boys. Seven buildings. Elec- 2 
trie lights. Steam heat. Perfect sewerage. Wonderful Every was) Lesson ~ Goo we i te 
chalybeate water. Healthfulness remarkable. Nurse and ” lay. College repara- 
housemother. Curriculum covers work of the eight . Boys Taught How to Study omg or nen ll ee 
grades; also_first and second years of high school. Capac- } Peon Christian Influences. $2,000,000 equipment for 
ity sixty cadets. INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION DAY Thorough Preparation for College. study and recreation. All 
AND NIGHT. Charges, $425. For illustrated catalog jqMilitary Drill: ajgtemmmpiag aniahat> athletic sports; many un- 
address COL. L. L. RICE, President, Bloomington ful in college. Campus of forty aeres; usual activities. Write for 
Springs, Tenn., Box 125. ene _ paibtinge. Thereuas a. catalog. 

tion. country life. Beautifu 
WESTERN STATES lakes pt — Allathletiesports. Sum- | The Dean’s Office 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS mer School with attractive courses. z 
Separate School for Younger Boys CULVER, Indiana 

For illustrated catalog address 


Morgan Park ene 


Military Academy | 
oe he sae ELGIN ACADEMY | MILITARY INSTITUTE 


year’s class entered leading colleges. Thorough scholarship required of every boy. Major , 
Very strong faculty—20 men for 200 sports, golfing. 9” grade to 1” year coliege. Excellent COL. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, President 
— = Point wane sg omy table board. New gymnasium, swimming pool. Appeals 
Asizes onor, promptitude anc to particular parents. Liberal-endowment. Radiophone. Wh ight habits of think- 
leadership. Vocational lectures. $600 per year KARL J. STOUFFER, Supt., Elgin, IN, | | here right habi » taetitied 
Teacher-conducted trips to Chicago's ing and living are instilled 
art pas ——— oe bb in the boy. Promptness, 
coach athletic activities. Not ett: Rie aad 
conducted for profit. Separate lower | responsibility, self-reliance 


school for younger boys. Catalog. and willing obedience be- 
oot Address is come traits of Miami Mili- 

Box 1800, Morgan Park, Chicago, III. tary character. 
- Thorough preparation for 


_ 
Ne oer tr Colleges, Universities and 
selec . Rares - 
close personal attention to avery boy. cores oat. Ideal M I L I T A R Y special : ~~“: for Pe 
location 83 miles south of Chicago. New buildings permit ness life. Military Train- 
an enrollment of 125 boys of good character. Athletics. I NS TI yy U TE renege ee Uniten hen 
COL. J. E. BLITTINGER, Supt., Illinois, Onarga aBth a 
History — Eighty years of success Army Officer. 38th year. 
in educating boys. For catalog and particu- 
Organization—College prepara- lars, address the President. 
Barracks “A,” one of tory and general academic. Small Recreational SummerCamp 
four fireproof barracks. classes with efficient corps of in- —July and August. Booklet. 
2 structors. Lower school for younger 
boys. Box 91 


Athletics — Gymnasium, swim- 
. a : mantown 
| | ming pool. All athletics. Systematic courses Ger 

in physical training. Near 


: Location — In beautiful suburb of Cincin- DAYTON, OHIO 
MILITARY ACADEMY nati; park-like estate, 1000 feet = 
A schocl where scholastic attainment is the goal. Refining influences of an artistic community 
Boys s thoroughly | prepared for college, technical schools For catalog address 

and business. Early application necessary for Sept. A. M. HENSHAW, Supt. 
entrance. Address Box 55, Alton, Illinois. Col. : 
Geo. D. Eaton, Supt. Major Ralph L. Jackson, Prin. Box 27, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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WESTERN STATES 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS” 











College Prepara- 
tion and School 
Work combined 


MILITARY ACADEMY , mop Ouidow Life 
velo ed-blooc merican manhood rou - a big rancn in 
Develops red-blooded Ameri manhood, through _ ‘ the High Tin 


carefully co-ordinated military and academic training. — 2 ‘ 
Equipment and faculty exceptional. ene , bered Rockies. 

1 Unit of R. O. T. C. with Army Detail, by direction oe a Study and Recreation 
of the President of the United States. College Prepar- > “ carefully supervised 
| atory, Business and Music. Graduates admitted with- ; Complete equipment 


out examination to Universities | Milit ’ Camping Trips with 
| ‘Big Brother Plan” overnment brings boys y Pack Horses 
into close personal touch wide their instructors. Lower e Ficademy | | Invigorating Climate 


school for smaller boys. All Athletics. Debating and 7500 feet above sea 
Literary Societies. Glee Club, Band EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY fe level. 

and Orchestra. Special terms to good mu- ’ P a 
| sicians. Capacity taxed annually. Early Look carefully at the above picture. Note A. J. Connell, Director 

| enrollment necessary. Catalogue. Address all the details. Compare it with others. Ask Los Alamos Ranch School, 
| COL. E. Y. BURTON, President inee ar ae py tomy =A - mt. M . ' Otowi, Sandoval Co., New Mexico 
Box 124 Mexico, Mo. a hae : par bye vg somen 


at St. John’s. It is a group of lads who have 
Write for information about 


jlaced themselves in harmony with the St - — 
our Summer School - Schn's system and who are reaping their 
reward in erect, sturdy bodies and alert, wide- 
va ‘ | awake minds. It is visual evidence of that XIC 
, | thoroughness which marks St. John’s training 
in all departments. St. John’s training is MILITARY INSTITUTE 


man training; it is comprehensive; and along 
: . N 
with mind and body, it develops charac ro 














state-owned school in the 
heart of the vigorous, aggres- 
Send for catalog. Address sive West that is developing 
the highest type of manhood. 
ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY Ideal conditions—bracing air, 
- xe sunshine, dry climate. Alti- 
Box 16-G Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. tude—3700 feet. Preparatory 
Summer Tutoring School opens July 6th. and Junior ¢ ollege. Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps 
Two polo fields, open air 
practice and games entire 


75th Year winter. Address 
Se) COL. JAS. W. WILLSON, Supt. 
Bor S 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. Elevation 1000 Roswell, New Mexico 
ft. Address Noble Hill, Principal, W ood- 
stock, Ill. Also a Northern Summer Camp. 


Northwestern ENDOWED 4 H DH) R P EF; PAGE 


Military and SSE ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
iT e o POP ENG 
Naval Academy ony ls > SF) Under 15 Years Semi-Military 


. eye 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin On Lake Michigan. Classes small. Uni- Military Academy 


The distinctive advantages and A LN forms worn. One hour from Chicago. Strong 
methods offered by this College ° Faculty. Rapid progess. Non-Sectarian. A big school for little boys. Page 
Preparatory School will prove of ’ stands in & class by itself as a mili- 
interest to discriminating parents Summer Camp, Pelican Lake, Wis. tary school for little boys. Sot 


Col. R. P. Davidson, President training in the common branc 
\ LAKE FOREST ILLINOIS comes first. The milits ary is adar 


N Recitation Buildin | to young boy needs. It means n 
LAKE FOREST ACADEMY NON-MILITARY ly little men who will grow 
. >) 9 cours geous, successful big n 
College Preparatory for Boys sad i; Parents appreciate the atmosphere 
Distinctively Educational. Diploma admits to ALL certificate universities 2 F k of sympathy, understanding and 
definite preparation for entrance examinations of Yale, Princeton, Harvard, : : 3 encouragement for their little boys 
et HONOR IDEALS Gains co-operation between faculty and stu-|/ . at Page. Lady teachers to fifth 
dents—nen-milit ney regim i? ime 4 grade. Tender care of House 
BEAUTIFUL COl rRvL Lo ATION on Lake Michigan, one hour north ; , | Mothers. 
of Chicago—modern: yer gymnasium, swimming pool—physical train- The catalog will surely interest 
ing and ALL athletics—influential board of trustees—endowed—not main- }e RS » you. Write for it to 
tained for profit—annual fee $950. 65th year For catalog address fe ' " . ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster, Box 156, Lake Forest, Illinois d j Route 7, Box 929, Los Angeles, California 
ee 


MILITARY Palo Alto Military spore one 
S CH OO L | 8 ets itcane ts tae para bone for many of 


pur ilst hr woth pon hood. icstinens =a month 
Wiel in ; pe ids health, SWIMMING. SUMMER CAMP. 
-velops the boy and trains him for leadership by a compre- COL, R. P. KELLY, SUPERINTENDENT, Box R, Palo Alto, Cal. 
hensive system of athletic, military and general activities. All 


the courses of a large high school. Certifies to college. 



























































Men teachers only. Superior equipment. Manual training. A EN 
ystem of athletics that reaches all boys. An honor system , 
that develops character. Boys carefully grouped in small ; SCHOOL 
classes according to ability. Write for catalog. Al A college preparatory school 
7 which stands for sound scholar- 
ship and virile manhood. Has 


, Col. T. A. Johnston, Supt., 754 3rd St., Boonville, Mo. ' the experience, traditions al 


ideals of 60 years. Mili 





training, all athletics unde 


s coaches—16 buildings,240 acres 
. Business course. SummerSchool 
a B A few vacancies for boys of 14 
: a or 15 years. For catalog address 
Be SHATTUCK SCHOOL 


Box R, Faribault, Minn. 


MILITARY ACADEMY ; ; ~ 
LEXINGTON, MISSOURI 43 Miles from Kansas City PILLSBURY Academy for Boys 


. a s one 5 reg S. z axi -ollege prep- 
A High Grade Preparatory School for boys and World War Veterans. Old milita 46th year. 15 acres. 8 buildings. M pp egret yl [ 
of good character, who are made to feel their —_ school west of the Mississippi R *¥ | aration. “Individual instruction. i Military pote ee 
responsibility as gentlemen Men teachers Lar, gy i. ‘Indoor Training. Gymnasium. Swimm ng pool. c, ae 
who know boys. Accredited by leading colleges. he: sated sv swimming pool; 3 athletic fields. Every | #dvantages in Orchestra and Band Music, Catalog 
R. O. T. C, unit under U. S. Army officers student participates in competitive athletics, | MILO B. PRICE, Ph. D., Principal, Box 397R, Owatonna, Minn. 
For catalogs address COL. S. SELLERS, Superintendent , 
182 Washington Ave. * “"LEXINGTON, MO. | THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE’S 
Wentworth Junior Barracks—Separate school for younger boys offering exceptional advantage School Service Department will help you solve 
for steady, correct development. New buildings, separate grounds and activities. From 3rd the problem of your child’s future training. 


to 8th grade 
—See announcement on page 1! 
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SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 





Mrs. Burt’s School for Tiny Tots 


An all-year boarding school where children up to 10 years 
have a Mother's care; kindergarten and primary grad 
music, dancing; best of food; medical attention; hear ne 
nurse, Special 1 weekly rates for summer. Mrs. M. Lewtas 
**Graylock,’’ 1120 Constant Avenue, Peekskill, N 'y. 


MONTESSORI CITY AND 
COUNTRY SCHOOLS 
Children three to twelve years. Cur- 
riculum includes all grade studies. 
Philadelphia and Wycombe, Pennsylvania 


SAINT-ELIZABETH-OF-THE-ROSES (EPISCOPAL) 


“A Mother School’’—Children 3 to 12. One hour from 

New York City. Each child nurtured and fostered. 

Kindergarten through elemental grades. Music, French, 

Physical Training. Open all year. Catalog 

Mrs. W. B. Stoddard, Directress, Box R, Caldwell, N. J. 
For Children 


The Parsons School 3,0" 


High standards of education. Careful attention to health. Sym- 
pathetic guidance, Happy work and play in beautiful home 
environment. Ofer ali year, Activities adapted to season, 
Address Miss ft Grace Parsons, Essex Fells, N. J. 


























KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOLS 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 








PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL 


BOYS GIRLS 


Preparation for all Col- 
leges and Un iv ersities 
Sponsored by University 
esidents. Patronized 
by University faculties 
Member University of 
State of New York, 
Day and Resident — Primary to College 
Combining the most progresstve methods of edu- 
cation with the cultural advantages of New York. 
Ideal home life for refined, cultured girls and boys of 
all ages, under an experienced faculty composed of 
Europe's and America’s most eminent teachers, who 
are masters in social and academic training. Separate 
departments for Art, Music, Dramatic Art and 
Junior pong 
. B. CLAWSON, Principal 
301 w. on “Street, Corner West End Avenue 
New York 

















1886 





ae 


National 


Kindergarten 
and Flementary 


College 





Fine professional training, excellent 
social spirit, happy home life, cul- 
tural advantages of a great city. 


Two-year kindergarten - primary 
course, kindergarten-primary di- 
ploma. Three year kindergarten-elementary 
course, kindergarten-elementary diploma. 
Four-year course, normal diploma and 
degree. 

Five dormitories on college grounds. School 
accredited in Illinois and elsewhere. Grad- 
uates in demand. 

For catalog and book of views, address 

National Kindergarten and Elementary College 
Box 92, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 



















Miss Illman’s School for Kindergartners 
Junior, Senior and Graduate Courses. Primary 
Methods. _ Practice kindergartens. Home-like 
Students’ Residence. _For particulars address 
A. MAN, Principa 
sox R, 4000 Pine “Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 
KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with New York University. Students enrolled 
tember and February. or ggg — facilities 
cellent positions for gradua’ 
MISS HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, Principal 
Nine R, New York U: y Bidg., W , New York City 


Oberlin Kindergarten-Primary Training School 
Oberlin, Ohio 
Accredited. Two year course. Prepares for Kindergarten 
and Primary Teaching. Practice Teaching. Admission to 
our residence halls in order of application. For catalog address 
MISS ROSE'2. DEAN, 125 Elm Street 


for Sep- 
Ex- 














SAVE A YEAR 


In Preparing for College or for Business 


1. Elimination of useless subjects. 2. Expert instructors. 
3. Recognizing the indivi 4. Thorough preparation. 
Ordinary classes tend to make the bright studert lazy, 
a slow thinking student discouraged, but with cur system 
each one does his best. 
Write for explanation of our plan how to save from ONE to TWO years. 


PITTSBURGH ACADEMY 
531 Wood Street PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 





On Narragansett 
Bay. Co-educa- 


East Greenwich Academy 


tional. 13 Instructors. College Preparatory. Academic. Business. 
Music. Limited Junior School. 7 Puildings. Large Campus. 
Fxcellent gymnasium. Athletic field. Ske ideals. Opens 
Sept. 11. J. F. Cooper, Principa 


Bast GRRENwics, R.1. 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Founded 1831. Strictly high-grade, co-educational pre- 
paratory school. Exceptional equipment made possible by 
endowment. New dormitories and gymnasium. Strong 
departments in Music and Oratory. Rates $400.00. 
Oun10, Austinburg, Box 3. EARL W. HAMBLIN Principal. 








SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS 





4 for Girls, On beautiful Naor! 
Pine Tree Camp Lake, 2000 feet above sea, in 
pine-laden air of Pocono Mountains. Four hours from New York 
and Philadelphia. Experienced councilors. Horseback riding, 
tennis, baseball, canoeing, ‘‘hikes,'’ handicrafts, gardening. 
lith year MISS BLANCHE D. PRICE. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 404 W. School Lane 








ALPARAISO 
UNIVERSITY 


Pounded 1673 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


The Fiftieth Year Will 
Begin September 19, 1922 


Known for Democracy, 
Economy, Hard Work 


Depariments— Education, Arts and Sciences, 
Engineering, Pharmacy, Law, Pre-Medicine, 
Home Economics, Public Speaking, Music, 
Manual Training, Prepematate, High School, 
Commerce, Stenography and Typewriting. 

This university is governed by a board of trus- 
tees—all of whom are influential men with the 
welfare of the students at heart. Because 
Valparaiso is not operated for profit, because 
sound business principles are applied to its man- 
agement, you get the benefit of an exceedingly 


Low Cost of Living 


The most satisfactory accommodations for 
board and room may be had from $54 to $90 per 
quarter of 12 weeks. Tuition, $30 per quarter of 
12 weeks or $115 per year of 48 weeks, if paid in 
advance. If the entire tuition is paid in advance 
for a year, it includes instruction in all depart- 
ments except Law, and private lessons in Music. 
Valparaiso University is beautifully situated 
forty miles from Chicago. 


For Free Catalog Address President 
Box 10 University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 


—— 




















CUSHING ACADEMY 


ASHBURNHAM, MASS. 


years of successful work in 
and girls. Preparation for 
college, scientific schools, and business. Music, 
Household Arts, Manual Training. An unsurpassed 
record for good health, good food and gvod care. 
20-acre campus. 7 buildings. Moderate tuition. 
Illustrs .s ftaics. 
H. S. Cowell, A.M., Ph. D., Principal 


A school with 47 
the training of boys 











YOUR DAUGHTERS’ VACATION? 
Interesting Solution for Catholic Mothers 


Ursuline Academy. .... 66960 60dc0ebenes (for the season) $150 
Camp Assawaghkemeck of the Little Flower (for the season) $300 
Write URSULINE SISTERS, Box R, Middletown, N.Y. 


WETOMACHEK CAMPS FOR GIRLS P WISCONSIN 


Under the mauage men 
THE OHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Junior and Senior Camps. July and August. For girlsages 9 to 2 
Astrong force of trained counselors. References required. Write for booklet, 
Registrar, Box R, 5026 G ve., Chi iu. 











Write Tae Rep Boox Maaaztne for Camp informa- 
tion. Besuretostate location desired andageof camper. 
Address: Camp Information Department 
33 West 42d Street, NEW YORK CITY 


To insure a pro v, tt is necessary to enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope.) 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


DEVEREUX HOME SCHOOL 


For children who need special physical care 
or individual instruction. 10 acre estate. 


MISS DEVEREUX, Box R, DEVON, PA. 


For Nervous and Backward Children 


A private Home and School on a beautiful Country 
Estate in the famous Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. 
Seven Buildings— Cottage Plan. Write for illustrative 
Catalog. Dr. John P. Stewart, Box P, Frankfort, Ky. 














KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 
PESTALOZZI-FROEBEL TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


A Ki en Normal Contene. Dormitory overlooks Lake Michigans 
i? year opens Sept. 19th. Diploma 2 years. 3 Depts.: I, so ee SO 
» Primary; III, Play; ground. Central Location. Accredited. 


Suckionn, Box 1, "616-20 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, | il. 


The Trowbridge Training School 
A home school for nervous and back- 
ward children. The Best in the West. 
E. HAYDN TROWBRIDGE, M. 
2827 Forest Avenue KANSAS cry} MO. 





The Fannie A. Smith 
Kindergarten raining School 


Our grad n great d d. Intensivecoursesin theory 
and practice. oo opportunity for practical work. 
Grounds for athletics and outdoor life. Catalog. 

FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 1128 IRANISTAN AVENUE, BRIDGEPORT. CONN. 








Exceptional Children 


Individual training will develop the child who does not 
rogress satisfactorily. Miss Wood's School. Box 166s 
anghorne, Pa. miles from Philadelphia. 9 mile, 

from Trenton. Booklet. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal. 








George School 


Prepares boys and girls for college and go 
business callings. Strong faculty, broad, thoroug! 
courses. Manual training. Citizenship classes. In 
beautiful country, 25 miles from Philadelphia. 227 
acres of woods and fields with streams. All athletics. 
Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Separate dormitories. 
Endowed. Low rates. For catalog address 


GEORGE A. WALTON, A. M., Principal 
Box 300, George School, Pa. 


Dean Academy, Franklin, Massachusetts 


men and young women "and here a homelike 
pon oo thorough and efficient training in eve: ry department of a 
broad culture, a loyal and he ota schoo} spirit. Liberal endowment 




















permits liberal terms, $400 to $500 per year. Special course in do- 
mestic science, For ¢ ‘Catalogue and information address, 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Head Master 





° ° 4 Preparation for Col- 
Dickinson Seminary [eg22'Speciaty. Ex. 
perienced teachers. Strong courses in Business, Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Art, Crafts, Expression, All sports. Ath- 
letic field. Swimming Pool. Gymnasiums. Co-educa- 
tional. Separate dormitories. High ideals. Rates $500. 
Pres., JOHN W. LONG, Box R., WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


WAYLAND ACADEMY ‘ounpso 


Colens pereraeey with high standards. x oo 
school of girls’ school of 50. Endowed. A true 
home school with Christian atmosphere. Athletics. 
Music department. Faculty 14, Students from 18 states. Rate $600. 
Edwin P. Brown, Principal, Box RB. Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


WYOMING SEMINARY 


A co-educational school strong in character 
building. Experienced teachers in every 
department. College preparation, Business, 
Music, Art, Oratory and Home Economics. 
Gymnasium and Athletic field. 78th year. 
Endowed. Catalog. 


L. L. SPRAGUE, D. D., L. H. D., Pres. 
Kingston, Pa. 
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MUSIC, ORATORY. DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 


































‘Bush Conservatory: 


om s Bf op.% 67 0) 


An Institution of National Prominence 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees 


ra" MUSIC eae 


ri we ™ AN ui Unsurpassed 8 scolty of, more then 80 instructors, Including School 
~ — renow 
PMS SSSS | oscicrs onl esiokts iaudaante as Free Master School 
ER ro WW Only Conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive Student 
nom oe Oormitories with exclusive use of buildings 

— Fall term » begin Se t,11, Dormitory reservations now, For illustrated 
eS S catalog describing this great institution and its many advantages, address 
R. B. JONES, Registrar. 839 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 





NOTEDar among Ame rican Schools of Music. Unsurpassed 
in faculty and equipment. Preparatory, Normal and 
Artist Departments. Exceptional advantages for post- 
graduate and repertoire work, advanced study in Theory 
and Composition; Orchestral Training, Complete School of 
Opera, School of Expression, Languages, Literature, Public 
School “a and Drawing. Engagements for Graduates 
Attractively appointed residence buildings 


51 r For catalogue address 
MISS BERTHA BAUR 
peneescsemanats Highland Ave. and Oak St. Cincinnati, 0. 

































Teachers’ Course, Lyceum | } 
Course; Dramatic Course; Per- 
sonal Culture Course. Each 
withprivate instruction. Grad- 
uates eligible toteach in N.Y. 
State Public Schools — 
nasium; Little Theatre. Ur 
usual opportunitie 8 for Public 
appearances. Catalog. 


115 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, New York 
Summer courses begin June 5th and 
July 3d. Fall term opens Sept. 19th. 


: ALVIENE ‘tse msn = 


Each department a large school in 
C O N W A : iteelf. Reademic, Technical and DRAMATIC 
Practical Training. Students’ School STAGE 





Ithaca ‘Conser vatory ot Music 
S DeWitt Pa 


Ithaca, N. 

All emma Vocal, Dramatic Art, Physical Train- 
ing. All graduates eligible to teach in N. Y. State 
Public Schools. Special advantages in concert work. 
Master Courses with world-famous artists in al! de- 
partments. Ten buildings, including Dormitories, 
Auditorium, Gymnasium, Studio and Administration 
Buildings. Year Book sent on request. Summer 
courses begin June Sth and july 3rd. Fall term 
opens September 19th. 












































Theatre and Stock Co. Afford New 
MILITARY BAND SCHOOL Teck Appearances, Write ter cat. | CUOTO-CEAY 
Develops not merely “performers, but true artists. logue, mentioning study desired. AND 
Instruction on two instruments throughout entire WIN DANCE ARTS 
course. Teachers of national renown. Conducting R. C. IRWIN, Secretary 





and band arrs angeme ne included ae part of instruc- 143 W_ 72nd St... between 8 way snd Central Park West New York] 
Seuisalion cues. Gumbaten guaationoieaeetee. CHAUTAUQUA AND LYCEUM 


servatory orchestra. Daily band rehearsals under 





leadership of Patrick Conway. Associated with 00 (ASiisted with the femens These 

Ithaca Conservatory of Music, granting diplomas Arts Sch l mservatory of Music) 

to graduates. Dormitories. Address Dr. Edward Amherst Poe Dean, for the past twenty- 

THE CONWAY MILITARY BAND SCHOOL four years associated with the Redpath Lyceum Bureau. 
615 DE WITT PARK, ITHACA, NEW YORK Special course of training for Lyceum and Chau- 


tauqua. Music (all branches), elocution, impersona- 
oon ae ~ — tions, novelty features. Growing demand for this kind 
of work. Short cut to lucrative public profession. Two- 


Founded 1878 THEODORE THOMAS, First Musical Director year graduation course. Address Chautauqua and 






























= Lyceum Art School, 504 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N.Y. 
The Comeee of i “SIC | Combs Conservatory of Music 


87th Alb and 
For the Higher Education in Music and Dra- aveiieg iriadina Pep he Pere nest Dae pce contests. hea. 
the year round, Write for book. 


matic Art. Internationally Famous Faculty of 


Artist Teachers. Dormitories. For catalog address Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director, Box R, Broad & Reed St., Philadelphia 
J. H. Thuman, Manager, 1227 Elm St. 








Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres 
and Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 
43rd year. Degrees granted. Address 
HARRY SEYMOUR Ross, Dean, Huntington | 


American Academy ||), — "= 
! 
° The Ithaca Academy of Public School Music | 
of Dramatic Arts | Summer Sessions— June 5th and July 3rd. Course ap- | 
Te Sa gy 
Founded in 1884 ing. Co-educational. Dormitories. Address Registfar | 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President tn neha ne Beane ws bred 




















Lawrence Conservatory of Music 


man’s Empire Theatre and Companies. Cart J. Waterman, Dean, Box R, Appleton, Wisconsin 


For information apply to as . 
Louisville Conservatory of Music 
THE SECRETARY Music center of the South. Special and academic courses 


177 Carnegie Hall NEW YORK, N. Y. | in all branches of Music. Dramatic Art and Languages 


| Superior Faculty and equipment. Catalogue on request. 
242 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 























The leading institution for Dramatic All branches of Music, Expression. Art. Enjoys the 
and Expressional Training in Amer- intellectual and social advantages of Lawrence College. | 
‘ , Superior Public School } ic Course. ormitories. 

ica. Connected with Charles Froh- SEND FOR CATALOG 





CHALIF 
Russian School 


of DANCING 
Art 


i) 
Dancing 
Catalog on Request 
163-165 West 57th Street, N. Y. 


ROSETTA O'NEILL 
Classic, National, Rhythmic and 
Ballroom Dances, Dalcroze Eurythmics 
SPECIAL WORK FOR TEACHERS 
746 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music 
Superior Courses in Piano, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Theory and All Branches 

of Instrumental and Vocal Music. 

Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees Granted. 

Superior Normal School. Students Prepared for 
Lyceum and Chautauqua Engagements. 

| Ninety-five Artist Instructors, Students’ Orches- 

tras, Weekly Recitals, Lectures, Free and Partial 

Scholarships. Excellent dormitory. 

Send for free catalog and information, 


ess Secretary 
American tory of Music 
554 Kimball Bullies Ce Chicago, III 


37th Annual Session begins Sept. 11, 1922 JZ 
“Wee 




















YCEuUM 


i st E | RY 


(tmcorporateo) 


A SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 

Courses in all branches—Master Faculty including 
Elias Day, President and Director; .Theodore 
Harrison, Director of vocal department, Marta 
Milinowski, Lucille Stevenson, Paget-Langer. James 
Hamilton, Anna Imig, Jeanne Boyd, Samuel! Doinick 
and others of prominence. 

A thorough education is offered in music and 
dramatic art leading to diplomas, degrees and 


teachers’ certifi cates. 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 11, 1922 
Dormitories and studios in our own beautiful build- 
ing in the heart of new art center, two blocks from 
e Michigan, North Side. 
Write Secretary for free catalog, 


JEANNE HOWARD, Box 43, 1160 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, lis 
INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


| of the City of New York. Conducted only for stu- 
dents of real musical ability and_ serious purposes. 
Preparatory centers in all parts of Greater New y ork. 
Address FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
20 Claremont Avenue, Cor. 122nd Street, NEW YORK CITY 


The National School *f FLOCUTION 


The oldest chartered School of Expression in America. 

grees granted. Public 8 king. Physica! training. 
English, Dramatic Art, rofessional and Finishing 
Course. Dormitories, For Catalog, address 0. C. SHOEMAKER, 
Prin., Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 4010-12 Chestnut Street. 


Oberlin Conservatory of Music 

Advanced study of musicin all branches. Faculty of 40 specialists. 
I High School course or equivalent required. Courses lead to degree 
} 

















Mus, B. Students enjoy the intellectual and social advantages of 
Oberlin College. Send for catalog. Axi 
Charles W. Morrison, Director, Oberlin, Ohio 


SCHOOLS OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 











SCHOOL of DESIGN and LIBERAL ARTS 
212 West 59th Street. Tel. Circle 1850 
Applied Design; Interior Decoration; Commercial 
Costume Design; Life Illustration. 
Individual progress. 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Industrial Design, Advertising Design, Costume De- 
sign, Interior Design, Illustration and Normal Art. 
Chastetge Races Partridge, Director 
Milwaul Wi i 








Learn Costume and Millinery Design 
For full and authoritative information on Costume, Millinery 
Design or Fashion Illustration read the intensely interesting book 
by Emil Alvin Hartman, America’s foremost designer. It is yours 
for the asking at either of our three schools, or will be mailed 
to you on request. Most complete and helpful work on the 
subject, ever presented. It explains basic principles of line, form, 
color, etc.; contains full information on our classes—demand for 
trained desi analysis of 1 opportunities—testi- 
monials from successful graduates in every state. 
FASHION ACADEMY, Inc. 
21 East 79th Street, Studie RB7, New York 
| Philadelphia: 1432 North Broad St. San Francisco: Scottish Rite Temple 
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ELECTRICAL AND ENGINEERING SCHOOLS 








The New York 
ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


Established 1902 


Registered by State Department 
of Education 


The N. Y. Electrica! School is the pioneer and 
premier school of the ‘‘ Learn by Doing”’ method. 
When you have completed this Course you will 
be fully qualified tohandle A LL branches of Elec- 
trical industry. The equipment of this School is 
unequalled and up-to-the-minute. Open all year. 


Send for catalogue. 


37 West 17th St. New York City 








Keystone Institute 
‘The Service School’’ 


A fully equipped school with expert instructors, 
organized to give intensive instruction in 


2-Year Courses 

Electrical Engineering 
maya ye Engineering 
A ti nd i Administration 

16 weeks’ eouees in Automotive Engineering 

Day and Night Classes. Graduates are sought by 
large and small industrial establishments and are 
filling important positions in all sections of the 
country. Write for information on subject that 
interests you, to Keystone Institute. Address 


REGISTRAR, 133 North 4th St., Reading, Pa. 

















men Ag training are in de- 

Electrica mand. For more than a quarter 
of a century, this school has 

been training men of ambition and limited time, for the 
electrical industries. Condensed course in Electrical 
= ~ enables grad- 
Engineering #3 

good _ posi- 

tions and promotions. Theoretical and Practical Electric- 
ity, Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Mechani- 
cal Drawing. Students constructdynamos, install wiring and 
test electrical machinery. Course with diploma complete 


In One Year 


pe 3000 men trained. Thoroughly 


= 


ed fireproof dormitories, dining | 


ui 
hall, laboratories, shops. 
Freecatalog.30th year begins Sept.27,1922. 
ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
415 TAKOMA AVE., WASHINGTON,D.C. 








Civil Engineering 4)4,55% 


“Outdoor Training for an Outdoor Profession.” 


‘The Pan-American Engineering Society 
37 West 17th Street NEW YORK CITY 








BUSINESS COLLSSt ES 





isiness Administration 


COMPLETE COURSE in 
TWO YEARS 


COLLEGE ORADE 


—for young men of executive calibre. 
aie Course — grade) also eee 


ae See 


tr 
two years as repel Be 


completed in 

university pig tart years. 
Other resident of 

enteh ant te courses of college grade: Secre- 
institution of its kind in the world — 


Largest founded 
in —  Siaumeonman able taculty — graduates 
in demai 


‘Send for special catalog to 
J D Smuth, Aust Secy 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


18 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON I1, MASS. 





ace |nstitute 


Do you seek advancement in Busi- 

ness or in Accountancy practic e— 

the C. P. A. degree, a position as 

Treasurer, Controller, Auditor, 
Credit Manager, Tax Specialist ? 


Accountancy and 
Business Administration 


Pace Institute, 








through its courses in Accountancy 


and Business Administration, has assisted thou- 
sands of men and women to realize their business 
or professional ambitions. Day and Evening classes 
are constantly available. Students take supplemen- 


tary field work in offices and plants of large New York 
organizations. Write to-day for Bulletin R, 


30 Church Street New York City 


SCHOOL OF 
BAY PATH pusincss. trainin 
INSTITUTE 2202225 .proectien in 


session throughout the year. 
business and teachers’ train- 
ing. Special two-year normal 


Write for catalog. 


























SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 


. 
| Che New York School of 

| Secretaries 

A THREE MONTHS INTENSIVE COURSE 


| to meet the Fall demands for its graduates which are 








always in excess of the supply. Individual instruction, 
Students may enter on any date. 
(43-44 Streets) 
V.M. Wheat, Director 


342 Madison Ave. 











| Vanderbilt 4039 














9-51 Eas 


ical Course in the 

> ak of Coyne. pe 

in ie months. Enter anytime. 
strict” Day or evening. Earn your own 

way. Drafting—Radio included. 
teh, FOR BIG FREE CATALOG! 

aay Dept. 87 
3 Chicago, Llinois 





TRI STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, or Chemical 

Engineer in two years, weeks each. No entrance 

examinations. High School Diploma not required. Com- 
act courses made up of essentials only. Expenses low. 
‘or catalog address 500 Park Avenue, Angola, Ind. 





SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


HOw TO BECOME A 





PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $i25 A WEEK 
An interesting illustrated booklet 
(free) on choosing a vocation, and 
the exceptional ~ atemaaaaaaas Pho- 
tography o 

MOTION PICTURE — COMMERCIAL — PORTRAITURE 
Three to six months’ practical course. Modern equip- 
ment. Day Ff evening classes. Easy terms. Call or write 
for Catalog No. 32. 





N. Y. INS of PHOTOGRAPHY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BROOKLYN 
141 W. 36th St. 630 So. Wabash Ave. 505 State St. 





PROFESSIONAL —"**"—} —— 





Katharine Gibbs School of 
Secretarial and Executive 


Training for Educated Women. Resident and Day School. 
247 Berkeley St., Boston. Day School, 101 Park Ave., 
New York City. 


The UV. S. Secretarial School 


527 Fifth Ave. (at 44th St.), NEW YORK CITY 
Special Summer Courses. New York’s most exclusive 
Secretarial School. 
lent positions. Phone Vanderbilt 2474. 











If you do not find the school you wish 
listed in these pages, write: The Di- 
rector, School Department 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street New York City | 





} 


Prepares for and obtains excel- | 









Peirce 
School 


of Business 
Administration 


Established 57 years ago 
As young men and women 
climb higher in business, the 
more Peirce-trained execu- 

tives they meet. 








Business Administration Course 
(College Grade) 
TWO-YEAR coursepreparing 


young men for the respon- 
sibilities of business life. 


First Year: Banking; Accounting I; 
Commercial Law I; Business English; 
Business Mathematics; Commerce and 
Transportation; Salesmanship; Business 
Management. 

Second Year; Analysis of Investments; 
Economics; Cost Accounting applied to 
Management; Income Tax Accounting; 
General Accounting for Managers and 
Department Heads; Commercial Law II. 

Entrance Requirement: High- school 
education or equivalent; intensive prep. 
training for those below requirement. 


C. P. A. Preparation 


Those who desire to enterthe Account- 
ing Profession may take a Third Year 
of special coaching for the C. P. A. 
examination, either at the Day or the 
Evening sessions. 


Other Courses 


Secretaria! Courses for Women; 
Teacher-Training Courses (accredited); 
Shorthand; Salesmanship; Business. 








Facts: National reputation; 3000 stu- 
dents annually; 35 States, 23 Foreign 
Countries, and nearly every Universizy, 
College and Preparatory school in the 
United States represented in its present 
attendance; modern building and equip- 


ment. 
Summer School: July 5 
Fali Term: September 5 


58th Annual Catalogue, with 
detailed information concerning 
courses, tuition and living expen- 
ses, sent upon request. Address 


Louis B. Moffett, Director 
Peirce School 

Pine Street, West of Broad 

Philadelphia 






















Bryant & Stratton Business College 
65th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special 
Secretarial Courses—prepare for the position higher 
up. Address principal for catalog. 


BOX R, 116 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Forty courses of specialized intensive training covering 
any phase of modern busine and prandaraiaes four-year 
courses leading to the degree of B.S. C. are offered. 

Enrollment — 3,000 students at 4 Faculty of 
seventy-nine men and women. Morning, afternoon, eve- 
ning, and full day courses. 

The tuition fees and all other expenses are reasonable. 

The Industrial Service Bureau assists students in need 
of employment 

—— for 38th year - book, stating business training 
desired. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


















than NOW. 


efficient, faithful teachers. 


| 


For more than sixty years the leading American Business College. Trains 
thoroly for Office Work and obtains employment for students who can 
be recommended for efficiency and 
There is no better time to prepare for business, to begin a course of 
study which accomplishes the important purpose of giving a Start in Life 
New students enrol any week day 

Intensive vocational courses in Accounting, Business, Civil Service, Secretarial 
and other studies leading to dignified positions, good salaries, rapid promotion, and 
the best chance to use to advantage a high school or college education. Experienced, 
Strong lecture courses. 
$185 pays total cost of tuition, books and board for three months (13 week: 
Exceptional opportunities for self-help to young m 
If you want to fit yourself for a good position, write for illustrated prospectus. 


CLEMENT C. GAINES, M.A., LL.D., Box 646, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


good character. 


No vacations. 
Ideal location. ~~ aes expenses. 
8). 


en and women of the right sort. 
Address 
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TWO-YEAR Normal Course for Directors of 
Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, 
ancing Teachers and Swimming Instructors. 
Pancing preparation in all branches under strong 
faculty of experienced men and women. 
Our graduates are Siting the most pope posi- 
tions in the country High School graduates fro 
accredited schools admitted without examination. 
Fine Dormitories for non-resident students. 


19th Session Opens Sept. 15, 1922 


We aro now in our new building in a fine residential 
section of Chicago—within walking distance of twoof 
Chicago’s finest Parks and of the Chicago University. 
New gymnasiums—new classrooms and laboratories— 
new dormitory. All modern, up-to-date facilities and 
equipment. 


CHICAGO NORMAL 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


For illustrated catalog address 












ITHACA SCHOOL of 
Physical Education 


Dr. Albert H. Sharpe, Director 
Normal Course for Men and 
Women—two years. Grad- 
uates eligible to teach in 
New York State Public 
jane Aahete Cosete 









Course — one ye: Large 
faculty including Sac *k” Moak- 
ley, h coach of 1920 Olympic 
Team. Dareaiiories. — mnasium, 
Athieile F Field. Six W 
Term c 
July ord. Fall 


215 DE WITT PARK, ITHACA, N. Y. 














PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Qualified directors of physical training in big de- 
mand; attractive, uncrowded field for young women. 
Standard three-year course, including Summer Camp 
Courses, prepare you for all branches of physical 
education and welfare work; splendid opportunities 
for self-development. School affiliated with famous 
Sanitarium; superb facilities and equipment; delight- 
ful atmosphere; high school diploma required. Write 
for Iilustrated Announcement. Address Dean. 

NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Desk 222, Battle Creek, Michigan 














PHYSICAL| 
EDUCATION 


Two-year course leading to 
well paid positions in schools 
© olleges, universities, com- 
munity centres, industrial 
cymnasiums, banks, depart- 
ment stores, ete. Free grad- 
nate placing bureau, Strong §& 
faculty. Swimming | pool, gymnasiums, tennis, dancing 
anditorium. View book, catalog and aa ulars sent on 
Regular term September 19t 


G PHYSICAL 
Accredite 


3) EDUCATION 
Address Dept. 7, 4200 Grand oe Chicago. 
























request. 


AMERICAN 
COLLEGE of 





o- educational 








New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 


36th year. Fits for ae gree education, recreation, play- 

ground, reconstruction work. Appointment bureau. 14 

dormitories and school buildings on enclosed campus 

Completely equipped 250 acre camp on L. I. Sound 
1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 





* 
Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street. For women. 
32nd year. Modern building. Courses of one, two and 
three years. Present conditions have created great de- 
mand for our graduates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics 
and Playgrounds. Summer Camp. Apply to SECRETARY. 
for Physical 


The Sargent Schoo Education 


ENT 1881 Booklet on reques' 
D. A. SARG L. W. SA RGENT 
_,§ 38, Mass. 








SCHOOLS OF MINES 











Colorado do rchoe o/Mines 


(Est. 1872) 
co - Golden 





Study Mining Engineering 


atthe oldest Mining College in the Lig ~ Ay ‘tates 
tric 


practic: — pty = 
ings, ane camp equip for prac- 
tical instruction. Tuition nominal tudents in demand our 

ear courses in Metal Miniag = AL, Geological Engineering, 
Chemical, Mechanical, Civil, Electrical and Petroleum Engineering, 
leading to degrees. ivhsohiee for each state and for foreign 
countries available to students entering the freshman class. sk 
for epecial catalog R free. 

Autumn Term begins Sept. 4, 1922 


Registrar, School of Mines, Golden, Colorado 


of nation’s greatest mining distr 
is mined and smelted; 10 build 














Mining Engineering | 


Trainin 

raining 

Is necessarily the broadest training for the pros- 
pective engineer, fitting him to take advantage 
of the greatest variety of opportunities. This 
College (established 1886), a state institution 
not conducted for profit, offers a comprehensive 
four-year course which can be completed in three 
ealendar years. It is located among the copper 
mines, and close to the iron mines of the famous 
Lake Superior region. Through the close rela- 
tions maintained with operators, and the methods 
pursued, the neighboring mines, mills, smelters, 
electrolytic and power plants are constantly used 
in the regular work of the student. Managers 
of large operations regularly lecture to classes. 
Unusual opportunities for geological field work, 
Vigorous athletics. **M.C.M. Men Make Good.’ 
For descriptive book, address at 258 College 
Ave., Houghton, Mich. 


Michigan “"** Mines 


















Study Engineering 


IN AN ENGINEERING COUNTRY 
South Dakota State School of Mines 


A state technical institution located in the beautiful 

Bla ills, a mountainous country with un- 
surpassed fleld facilities. Degrees grant 
in Mining, Metallurgical. Chemical, 
Civil and Electrical Engineering. 
Excellent laboratory and library 
equipment. The teachers are trained 
men, conscientious, helpful, and ex- 
perienced. Much attention is given 
the individual student. Graduates 
old responsible and remunerative 
Positions. Tuition and fees are par- 
ticularly low. For catalog, 
book of views, and other 
literature, address 


Cc. C. O’Harra, Pres. 
Box Q, Rapid City, S. D. 


HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 














NURSING 


Professional training in shortest time 
in refined and beautiful surroundings. 
2% years accredited course, 8 hour day. Monthly 
allowance. 2 years’ high school required for 
entrance. Scholarship for Teachers’ College. 


United Hospital Training School 


Port Chester, N. Y. 














’ aS HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL 
Nurses’ Training School OF CHICAGO 
Accredited. 3 yr. course. R 
age 19-35, g character, hig 
equivalent. Text books, ares, 
monthly allowance. Separate home for a. 
SU . Box 16, 2814 Ellis Ave., CHICA 


uirements: good health, 

school diploma or its 
maintenance and 
Address 





Training School for Nurses Michael Resse 





Hospital. Ac- 
credited 3-year course. Entrance Requirements: Physi- 
cal fitness, 4 years’ High School or its equivalent. Text- 
books, uniforms, room, board and monthly allowance 
during training. Student Loan Fund 
Dept. 103, MICHAEL REESE Hosp!iTaL, Chicago, Il. 

WT . T T — Complete No 
NURSING COURSE affiliation. Allow- 
ance from start, $15 first year; $18 second year; $20 


third year. Uniforms and books furnished; ad equate 
nurses homes; board and laundry. Nine hours per day 
THE STATEN ISLAND HOSPITAL, NEW YORK 
(A branch of the University of the State of New York.) 





PHYSICIANS’ AND DENTISTS’ OFFICE 
ASSISTANTS 











New Field for Women 


Trained Physicians’ Office Assistants, Dentists’ 
Assistants, Registered Practical Nurses are 
in constant demand. Learn in ew weeks. Unlimited 
possibilities in this new field. Gadastes occupy enviable, 
successful positions. Interesting, professional career ex- 
elusively for women. Recognized, ethical school. Write 
for tui , terms, ete. Illustrated booklet upon request. 
MIDWEST TRAINING geneee. | Kansas City, Mo. 
Dept. 7-R, Bivds. 














COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 


Philadelphia College of 
OSTEOPATHY 


Four years’ course, with required attendance at 
—_ and intern: rneship, leads to ree Doctor of 
Gr tted to State Board 
eemiaations (including those of New York) and 
practice successfully throughout the United States 
and many foreign countries. Up-to-date laboratories 
for study of chemistry, physics, biology, anatomy, 
physiology, pathology, bacteriology, surgery. Con- 
nected with the new and thoroughly equipped Osteo- 
pathic Hospital of Philadelphia; unexcelled facilities 
for clinical experience. 
Entrance Requirement: Standard four-year High 
School course. Next term opens September 12, 1922. 
For catalog and particulars_address 


The Registrar, Box R, 
Spring Garden at 19th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 























COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 





Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 


AND ScCIENCE— Chemistry — P acy — Bacteriology. 
Complete courses in Applied Sciences leading to recognized 
<oareee. Faculty nationally known. Individual instruc- 

Opportunities to earn expenses during course. 
Write for New Catalog. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





COLLEGE OF DENTISTY 








New Mexico School of Mines 


Offers four-year courses in Mining, Metallurgical and Geological En- 
gineering and General Science. Strong faculty. Excellent equipment. 
Near mining districts. Smalltuition. Dormitories. Dry, mild 
climate. No summer field work required. Classes not overcrowded. 


E. H. WELLS, President, SOCORRO, N. M 





UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE—College of Dentistry 


Offers a four year course jeoding. to the D. D. 8S. degree. 
Term opens Ng 18t 22. Registration closes 
September 29th. Classes Limited to fifty. Co-educational. 
Address ee H. B. TiLesTon, M. D., D. D.5S., 
College of Dentistry, LOUISVILLE. KY. 








= 


| SPECIALIZATION | 


THIS is the age of the specialist. 
schools listed in these pages give training 
meets your needs, let our School Director help you. 


Specialize and insure your success. What do you like to do best? 
: in many interesting lines of work. 
Write, giving your age, education, the section of the | 


The 
If you do not find one that 


! 
' 
country in which you wish to Study, and the approximate amount you plan to spend. Address } 
' 


The School Service Department 


The Red Book Magazine 


| (To insure a prompt reply, tt is neccessary to enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope) 


L 


33 West 42nd Street, New York City 











For Other Professional Schools see Pages 132 and 133 
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New Discovery Explains Why 


Hair [urns Gra 


Science Shows How Any Man or Woman Can Now 
Quickly Restore Hair to Its Own, Original Color 


RAY hair is simply hair with- 
(5 out color! Science has dis- 

covered that if a certain nat- 
ural process in the root were not 
affected by worry or by advancing 
age, the hair would never become 
gray, but retain its natural color 
throughout life. 


A remarkable new discovery now 
makes it possible for the original 
color of the hair to be restored 
quickly and easily through a simple, 
natural process. Hair acquires its 
color (blond, black, brown, auburn, 
ete.) from the presence of coloring 
matter or pigment in tiny cells found at the 
root of the hair. This coloring matter is 
given off at the tip of the papilla, enters 
the root, and is dissolved in tiny corpuscles 
in the middle layer of the hair. The proc- 
ess is known as_ pigmentation. (See 
diagram). 


Gray Hair Not Always a Sign 
of Age 

Gray hair, which is regarded by many 
as an indication of approaching age, is 
simply due to the absence or loss of pig- 
ment in the cells. That explains why one 
woman may be gray at thirty while another 
retains the lustrous color of her hair until 
extreme old age. 


As long as the process of pigmentation 
continues, the hair remains black or brown 
or whatever the original color happened 
to be. But as soon as this process is 
affected by advancing age, or by shock, 
worry or illness, the pigment supply lessens 
or fails—and no coloring is sent up into the 
hair. The result is that the hair becomes 
streaked with gray. This gray does not 
indicate a change in color. It indicates an 
absence of color, and unless this condition 
is corrected, the hair 











Wonderful for Thin 
Falling Hair Guar- 
anteed Harmless 


It was only after countless 
laboratory tests that Tru- 
Tone was discovered. It 
is a pure, delicately 
scented liquid. It 
is positively harm- 
less and will not in- 
jure the delicate 
hair. In fact, Tru- 
Tone will make 
your hair glossy, 
thick and beautiful 
at the same time 
that it restores it to 
its natural color. 

Tru-Tone is not 
a dye, or a stain, or 
a tint. It does not 
act on the hair at 
all but on the tiny 
pigment cells that 
supply the hair 
with color. These 
cells can supply the 
hair with only one 
color—and that is 
the natural color. 
If your hair was 
auburn originally, 
Tru-Tone will restore it to its auburn color. 
If it was blond, brown or black Tru-Tone 
will restore it to the exact shade and lustre 
it had in youth. 


Guarantee Backed by Million 
Dollar Bank 


This guarantee from a Million dollar 
bank protects every user of Tru-Tone. 


State Bank of Philadelphia 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
This is to certify that DOMINO HOUSE has 
deposited in this Bank Ten 





will soon become en- 
tirely gray. 


Why Gray Hair Is Simply 
Hair Without Color. 


Thousand Dollars. Out of 
this special fund this Bank 
is authorized and does here- 
by guarantee to return to 


The Only Way 
Color Can Be 
Restored 


There is only one 
natural way to re- 
store hair to its orig- 
inal color—and that 
is by stimulating the 
cells of pigmentation 
so that they function 
properly and supply 
the hair with the nat- 








The hair shaft (A) springs from 
a tube-like depression in the 
scalp called a follicle (E). The 
bulb (F) rests on a tiny tip of 
tissue called the papilla (H). 
The color of the hair is due to a 
pigment given off at the tip of 
this papilla. When_ sickness, 
worry or shock interferes with 
this pigment supply the hair 
blanches. To restore it to its nat- 
ural color the pigment supply 
must be restored through a 
natural process. In the diagram 
B is the root, C the oil gland, D 
the root sheath and G the fat 
cells, Study the diagram and 
you will see for yourself why 
there is only one scientific way 
to restore the color of hair. 








any customer of DOMINO 
HOUSE the total amount 
of his purchase at any time, 
within thirty days, if the 
goods purchased are not 
entirely satisfactory in 
every way, or if DOMINO 
HOUSE fails to do as it 
agrees. 
Very truly yours, 


President. 


Special Intro- 
ductory Offer 











ural coloring matter. 

The ordinary hair “restorer” is a dye or 
tint that merely colors the gray hair artifi- 
cially. It makes the hair coarse and brittle 
and the artificial color gradually wears 
away. But Tru-Tone actually strengthens 

and nourishes the pigment cells so that they 
once more supply the hair with natural 
coloring matter. 


” 


Nothing can so thoroughly convince you 
of the wonderful power of Tru-Tone in re- 
storing the hair to its natural color as trying 
it. That is why we are making the very 
special offer. 

If you will fill in the coupon and mail it to 
us at once, we will send you a full-size bottle 
of Tru-Tone. Don’t send any money. 


don’t send a sample of your hair—Tru- 
Tone acts alike on all hair; it restores it to 
its own natural color. Just send the coupon 
—but be sure to do it at once. 


Mail Coupon Now! 


When the postman delivers Tru-Tone 
to your door, give him only $1.45 (plus 
postage) in full payment. This is a special 
introductory price—Tru-Tone ordinarily 
sells for $3.00. You may send money with 
your order if you wish. If after a fair test 
you are not delighted with results, if Tru- 
Tone does not restore your hair to its 
original color, simply return what is left of 
it and your money will be refunded at once. 

Clip the coupon and mail it now, before 
you forget. Bear in mind that this is a free- 
proof offer; the test of Tru-Tone need cost 
nothing if you are not absolutely delighted. 
Act NOW! Domino House, Dept. T-277, 
269 South 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
= oe oe ce eae 
Domino House, Dept. T-277 

269 South 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


You may send me a $3.00 bottle of your Tru-Tone. I 
will pay the postman $1.45 plus postage. Although I am 
benefiting by the special introductory cut price, I am 
nevertheless purchasing the first bottle with the absolute 
guaranteed privilege of returning it after a fair trial and 
you agree to refund my money if I am not delighted with 
ig, results in every way. I am to be the sole and only 
udge. 


RII, 0 5:6:0:0.0:0:04.0405:05-0060000006408.0 0000 wee REE 


CARY 0:5,:0.4.6-59.4044004000046640000008 State. coco 
If you’ wish, you may send money with coupon. 
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“Less than a year ago I was earning $87.50 per month as a clerk. My present salary is approximately $5,600 per annum, 


or an increase of over 400 per cent.” 


—N. A. BORGEN 





Double Your Present Salary 


What Would an Increase of $1,000 to $5,000 or More a Year Mean to You? 


Take a pencil and jot down the things you would like to 
have, the things you would like to do, which could easily 
become realities if you were to double your present salary. 

If you could double your present salary the high cost of living 
i F pe Ive itself—wouldn’t it? 

You could buy pleasures for yourself or your family which now 
are impossible; you could associate with business men among whom 
vou now feel ill'at ease; you could enjoy many of the good things 
of life which always accompany success. 

You can never double your salary by continuing in the work and 
sticking in the job you have today. The only way youcan double 
your salary and earn promotion and 


Mr. Schmidt, Springfield, O. 
H. E. Cabaniss, Memphis, Tenn...2 
L. S. Meyers, Boston, Mass. 


C. Deusch, New York, N. Y..........400% 
M. C. Kockman, Norwood, O...... 400% 
E. M. Burleson, San Antonio, Tex.300% 


W. F. Strumke, Racine, Wis... 300% , ~ Sen ster ome 
C. H. Puenhagen, New Lebanon, 0.300% F. Wunder, Cincinnati, O 227 . 
G. E. O’Brien, Akron, O... 300% C. Lausch, Whitehall, Mich. ... 20% 

, 00% 


R. E. Urfer, Decatur, Ill. ............ 2 





J. H. Mack, Denver, Colo. 


You Can Do As Well 


The training you receive through LaSalle is a real training. You 
are not asked to memorize a lot of principles and theories and then 
turned loose to practice them as best you can. On the contrary, 
the new and interesting LaSalle ‘‘Problem Method,’’ by means of 

which you work out for yourself actual 





success is to prepare and train your- 
self to fill a position in which you can 
earn more money. 


It Is Not Difficult 


Thousands of other ambitious men 
have provedit. Are’you willing to pay 
the price—a little spare time? You 
surely are willing to invest a few of 
your evenings at home to gain a big 
increase in earning power. 

More than 350,000 ambitious men 
have already been helped to promo- 
tion, increased salary and success be- 
cause they have traded some of their 
spare time for the knowledge and train- 
ing offered by one or more of the seven- 
teen specialized home-training courses 
in higher business subjects as taught 
by LaSalle Extension University. 

Each month brings hundreds of re- 
ports of advancement from LaSalle students and graduates. Many 
who report such increases have not half completed the home-study 
training course in which they have enrolled. 


These Men Increased Their Salaries 
from 200% to 400% 


N. A. Borgen rose from $87.50 a month to $5,600 a year. He says: 


“Less than a year ago, + n I enrc led. I was earning $87.50 per 
month as a clerk with the M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 

‘I am now managing the a romotion - partment of the Standard Oil 
Company, but in a di tion lam promoting sales,criticising correspond- 
ence, and gingering the salesmen of the White Salmon Development 
Company, the L. C. Sm ith Company, and the Northwestern Marmon 
Company. My present salary is approximately $5,000 per annum, or an 


increase of over 400 per cent 
I am writing this to show what a good course of 
along specific lines can do for a man. C ordially yours, 

(Signed) ““N. A. BORGEN, Minneapolis” 
Study the list of names following. These men and hundreds of 
others reported increases in salaries during a period of only six 
months. They did it right at home. The increases reported range 
from 200% to 400% and the average is 282%. We can give you 
the names of such men from every state. 


study planned 





business transactions, makes you feei 
as though you were at the very desk 
and on the very job you are training to 
fill, It is like being privileged to sit ina 
council of modern business executives, 
assisting them in the solution of their 
daily business problems. 

You are, in effect, taken behind the 
scenes of big business; taken into every 
department of business; shown the re- 
lation of each department to every 
other department; trained to look up- 
on business as the great, smooth-work- 
ing machine that it is. Under the 
LaSalle ‘‘Problem Method’’ you~ are 
not risking your position, your ‘money, 
nor the time and money of your em- 
ployer on untried schemes, ideas and 
methods. 

LaSalle organization comprises more 
than 1,500 people, including 450 trained 
business executives, traffic experts, 
certified public accountants, efficiency experts, trained business 
correspondents bankers, lawyers, business authorities, text 
writers, lecture writers, instructors and assistants. You are 

carefully and painstakingly coached in every duty of the position 
you are training to fill. 

During your enrollment and also after you have completed your 
course you have at your command the consulting service of the 
University’s big staff of highly specialized experts to help you make 
good, not caly in your present position, but when promoted to the 


bigger job. 
Send the Coupon 


Mail the coupon below, marking the course which would fit you 
for the high salaried position for which you wish to train. We will 
send you “full information as to the LaSalle Problem Method of 
Training, the reasonable cost, the convenient terms of payment, 
and a copy of our famous book, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One’’ 
—a book which tells how men with the aid of LaSalle training have 
obtained in one year promotion which without the aid of this train- 
ing they could not have realized in ten. 

Which course shall we tell you about? 





LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 766-R CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X 





below. Also a copy of your booklet, ‘Ten Years’ 
[_] Business Management: Syeining C) Railway A ting and Stati 
for Official, Managerial, Sales and Management: Training for Railway 
Executive positions. Auditors, Comptrollers, Account- 
ants, 


[_] Satesmanship — Principles and 
Practice: Training for Sales and 
Advertising Executives, Solicitors, 
Sales Promotion Managers, Sales 
men, Manufacturers’ Agents and 
all those engaged in retail, whole- 
sale or specialty selling 
0) Higher Accountancy: Training for 
positions as Auditor, Comptroller, 
Certified Public 
Accountant, etc. 
Traffic Management—Foreign and 
Domestic: Training for positions 
as Railroad and Industrial Traffic 
Manager, etc. 


Clerks, Station Agents, Mem- 
bers of Railway and Public Utilities 
Commissions, etc. 

Law: Training for Bar; LL. B. 
Degree. 

Commercial Law: Reading, Refer- 
ence, and Consultation Service for 
Business Men. 

Beucleseteia AA. : 
For Executives, Managers, Office 
and Shop Employes and those de- 
siring practical training in indus- 
trial management principles and 
practice. 


O 


tE ffici 








Accountant, Cost 


Present Position 


Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 
Modern Busi Corr d Cc Banking and Finance: Training 
and Practice: Training for Sales for executive positions in Banks 
and Collectign Correspondents; and Financial Institutions. 
positions as Foreign Correspondent 


Sales Promotion Managers: Credit 
with Spanish speaking countries 


and Office Managers: Correspond- 
ence Supervisors, Secretaries, etc. 
0D Effective Speaking. 
0) C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants, 





Expert Bookkeeping: Training 
for position as Head Bookkeeper 


Business English: Training for 
Business Correspondents and Copy 
Writers. 


Modern Foremanship and Produc- 
tion Methods: Training in the 
direction and handling of industrial 
forces—for Executives, Managers, 
Superintendents,Contractors,Fore- 
men, Sub-foremen, etc. 


mh P. 1 and E ment Man- 

agement: Training for Employers, 
Employment Managers, Execu- 
tives, Industrial Engineers. 


0 


Commercial Spanish: Training for 





Address 








Name 
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Must I Give Up-and Be Fat 7 


Howa woman, despairing of ever con- 
quering the aging effects of surplus 
flesh, finally learned of an amazing 
discovery which enabled her to re- 
gaintheslim, lithe figure of her girl- 
hood days—within a fewdays’ time 


AN I ever forget that moment, as I 
stared at myself in the mirror, and my 
mind grasped the miserable truth that 

I WAS ACTUALLY GETTING FAT? 
“Nothing makes a woman look so matronly, 
so middleaged and unattractive — nothing 
makes a man shun a woman so readily— 
nothing tends to relegate a woman so 
rapidly to the background—nothing . = 
My mind trailed off, I gazed vacantly, 
unhappily into space, as I recalled these 
words I had read somewhere, it seemed 
only yesterday. Then I was so beautifully, 
youthfully slim and the idea of my ever 
putting on weight had never even entered 
my mind. 


I Attempt to Reduce— 
but Unsuccessfully 


The future frightened me—would I just keep on 
growing wider and bigger and rounder and fatter? 
Unwillingly I began to picture myself puffily heavy 
and plump, the derision of some, the sympathy of 
all. I resolved, right then and there, that I was 
going to reduce my weight—I didn’t care what 
tortures I'd have to undergo. 

And torture it was—for four whole weeks! All the 
goodies I had so eagerly enjoyed were at once cut 
out from my diet and half the time I felt starved. 
Then I learned of various obesity cures which I 
thought would bring results. But, no! They didn’t 
do me a particle of good and most of them 
just upset my stomach. Then I commenced a series 
of strenuous, difficult exercises; I rolled, massaged, 
I took hot salt baths. I forced my weary feet to 
walk, at least five miles every day, regardless of the 
weather. All of this made me so weak that I was 
hardly able to go about my daily duties. And what 
was my bitter disappointment when, after four weeks, 
I found that instead of losing weight as I had fondly 
hoped and expected, I had actually put on three 
more pounds! Can anyone blame me if I was almost 
listracted and ready to give up? In frantic despair 
{ was just about ready to resign myself to what 
seemed the inevitable. Never was there an un- 
happier woman! 


A Wonderful Thing Happens 


But then a wonderful thing took place. I was 
expecting a friend that evening, but as she was quite 
stout herself, I was, I am ashamed to admit, some- 
what relieved. Perhaps in her company I would not 
feel so embarrassed— here, at least, was another 
stout woman. 


What was my dismay, though, when upon looking 
at Mabel—I hadn't seen her for a month—I noticed 
that she was eos enviably slim, and beautiful 
is ever! Had I then become so stout? Or was it 

ievely self-consciousness on my part? At any rate, 
I felt enormous beside her. While I marvelled at her 
appearance, I determined to find out the secret. 


Well to make a long story short, Mabel did, with 
nfinite tact, tell me of a wonderful discovery—a 
iarvelous, new, easy method that reduces fat almost 
vhile you wait! It seems that a famous food 
specialist, Eugene Christian, after many experi- 
nents and tests, found a simple, natural law that 
takes off a pound of weight a day—without painful 


starving, medicines, bathing, exercising or self- 
denials of any kind. Instead of starving myself as 
I had previously done, I could go on eating anything 
I wanted, yet I could reduce my weight at the same 
time! Why, it sounded just like a fiction story and 
at first I would not believe it. But when Mabel 
finally told me that she had reduced her weight 
through this wonderful method, I simply had to 
admit that perhaps after all, it would do me good, too. 


What the Discovery Is 


Mabel related further details. It seems that cer- 
tain foods, when eaten together, are converted into 
blood, tissue and bone. Other foods, when eaten 
together, are converted into fat. So, by knowing 
the correct combinations of food, a stout person 
prevents more fat from forming and actually eats 
off a pound a day of the excess flesh he already has. 
In my state of mind at that time, what news could 
be more welcome? Think of eating off weight—of 
taking off flesh at the rate of a pound a day—with- 
out punishing myself with baths, exercising, danger- 
ous medicines, special appliances or any unnatural 
means! 


I thanked Mabel most heartily—and determined to 
follow her advice. 


And the result is that today I am a happy woman! 
I owe it all to the wonderful new method that Mabel 
told me about. ‘Weight Control—the Basis of 
Health,” it is called. It is the most remarkable 
thing in the world. After the very first two days, I 
saw results. I was actually losing my fat at the rate 
of a pound a day! It seemed no time before I was 
down to normal. I now weigh just what I should, 
and I stay there without gaining or losing another 
ounce. My friends tell me I look just as young and 
slender as I did ten years ago. Will you blame me if 
I say that I am actually proud of my figure now? 





Read How Others 


Loses 13 Pounds in 8 Days I feel wonderful 


“Hurrah! I have lost 13 pounds 
since last Monday and I feel better 
than I have ~e ~ months.’ 

Mrks GUITEPMAN. 
420 E. 66th se New York City. 


Loses 22 Pounds in 14 Days 
“I reduced from™175 pounds to 153. down to normal 





flabby, heavy and sick. Stomach 


} trouble bothered as all the time. 
= 


3E 
102 Fulton St., New York City. 


From 187 to 143 Pounds 


“TI will always be thankful that I 
wrote for the course. I weighed 187 
pounds. After getting the course I week. 
secured results right away and am _ peen greatly benefited. 


pounds (a reduction of 22 pounds) ee 44 pounds. It i 
two weeks. Before I started I w girl gure sen again 


Have Lost Weight 


now.” Lost 28 Pounds in 30 Days 
BEN NADDLF, 
“I found your instructions 


easy to follow and your method 
delightful. In 30 days I lost 28 
pounds—8 pounds the very first 
My general health has 


weight, having lost 
is grand to have a (Signed) EArt A. KETTEL, 
225 W. 29th Street, 


New York City. 


. Eric Capon, 
Manhasset, L. I. 











Try This New Discovery FREE 


Of course, I have told all my friends who were 
inclined to stoutness about this new method of losing 
fat. I am very glad to have the opportunity of 
telling the readers of this publication also about m 
experience. And of course I do not hesitate to tell 
cape who wants to reduce to do what I did. 

Mr. Christian has explained his wonderful new 
method in 12 fascinating lessons called “‘Weight 
Control—the Basis of Health.” He will send this 
course FREE to anyone requesting it. These les- 
sons reveal all the startling facts about his discovery 
and show you how to eat off a pound or more of 
weight a day. 


Send Coupon Below 


The Coupon below, sent to the Corrective Eating 
Society, brings you the 12-lesson Course in Weight 
Control. When it is in your hands, pay the postman 
the small sum of only $1.97 (plus postage) in full 
payment—the course is now yours. (If more con- 
ventent, you may remit with coupon, but this is not 
necessary.) Weigh yourself—then follow the simple 
rules laid down by Mr. Christian. At the end of 
five days, weigh yourself again and note the marked 
improvement. You have not put yourself to any 
hardship, you have taken no medicines, exercises, 
or baths. Yet your weight has gone down! But if 
at the end of five days, you are not positively de- 
lighted with results, you are at liberty to return the 
course, and your money will be promptly refunded. 

Clip the coupon NOW. The course will be mailed 
in a plain wrapper. If you prefer to write a letter, 
copy wording of coupon in a letter or on a post card. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Inc. 
Dept. W-1207, 43 West 16th St., New York 


CORRECTIVE EATING 8 SOCIETY, INC. 

Dept. W-1207, 43 W. 16th St., New York City 

You may send me, IN PLAIN WRAPPER, Eugene 
Christian's Course ‘‘Weight Control—the Basis of 
Health,” in 12 books. I will pay the postman $1.97 
(Plus Postage) on arrival. But if I am not satisfied with 
it I have the privilege of returning the course within 5 
days and my money will be instantly refunded. 





Gs wiessenend 
’ Price outside U. S. $2.15 Cash with “Order. 
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“Sorry I backed into you, old man; you must let me pay for the damage. Five dollars 
ought to straighten that fender, and $14.90 will buy you a 30x3'2 Kelly. Then you'll have at 
least one tire that will stand all the grief you can give it.” 











nf 


' 
ANY people have the impression that Kellys are 
high-priced tires used mostly on big cars. As a 
matter of fact, nearly half the pneumatic tires we make 


are Ford sizes, and now that greatly enlarged manufactur- 
ing facilities have brought our production costs down, 
the Ford owner pays no more for his Kellys than he 
would have to pay for many other makes of tires that have 


never borne so high a reputation. 
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ONLY PERFUMES of a truly incomparable quality could 
maintain throughout the century that unrivaled place which 
is HousBicAnt’s. Today, as in the time of the Empress 
Eugénie, they are the choice of women distinguished not 
alone for greatness of name—or wit, or charm, or grace— 
but also for a faultless and exquisite taste. For this fastidious 
clientele HouBIGANT has created many other fine toiletries, 
all pervaded by the famous HovusiGant scents. In poudres 
de talc, one may choose from Quelques Fleurs, Idéal, Mon 
Boudoir, Un Peu d’Ambre, La Rose France, Coeur de 
Jeannette, Quelques Violettes, and Fougére Royale. At 
smart American shops. One dollar everywhere. 


HOUBIGANT, Inc. 


New York, 16 WEsT 49TH St. MonTRrEAL, 46 St. ALEXANDER ST. 





Extraits, Eaux de Toilette, Poudres de Sachet, Poudres. de Tale, Poudres 
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. OLGA PETROVA 
in “The White Peacock 
Photo by White Studio, New York 
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Beautiful Women 
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LAURETTE TAYLOR 
in “The National Anthem™ 
Photo copyright by Ray Huff, Chicago 
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WILDA BENNETT 
in “The Music Box Rev ue" 


Photo by Alfred Cheney Johnston, New York 
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Behold. the Millennium! 


By THOMAS £L, MCASSON 
Editor of LIFE 
Decorations by JOHN SCOTT WILLLAMS 


HOSE agreeable people, the psychologists, like the 
hard-working and conscientious magicians of old, 
are always furnishing us with something NEW. 


( One of their recently announced features has been an 
intelligence test, whereby it could be demonstrated to 
the satisfaction of all concerned—what everybody had 
previously suspected—that a college professor did not 
know as much as a freshman, the main idea being that 
your ignorance increases in proportion to the sum total 
of education you absorb. 


( Another interesting feature has been the announce- 


ment that fairy stories are no longer good for the young. 
One slight difficulty, however, with this feature is the fact 
that everybody who teaches the young has been brought up 
on fairy stories, thus demonstrating their incompetence, 
so that we shall have to wait for another generation or 
so to prove whether this feature is a good one or not. 


], But the best idea advanced by the psychologists, and 
the one most appreciated by a practical people, is the 
discovery that summer vacations are no longer neces- 
sary, because they may now be effectively conducted in 
your own mind. 
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I, In order to grasp the true import of this great idea, 
it is necessary to be quite humble and receptive, to re- 
member above all that the wonders of science are ever 
present. Then, when understood, it becomes quite 
simple. Everything that happens to us, declare the 
psychologists, is only a succession of mental sensations, 
just a fussing up of the nerve centers. This being so, 
we need only secure the right combination for, say, a 
Newport, a Bar Harbor, a Yosemite Valley or a Grand 
Cafion, to experience the vitalizing sensation of each 
one of these resorts without expense. Possibly a portable 
instrument will be devised to obviate any process of self- 
control on our part, so that by merely sitting in an easy- 
chair on a hot day and turning on a switch we may 
experience the sensation and secure the benefit of surf 
bathing or of mountain-lake diving. 
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([, Engagements with beautiful young girls, attended 
by all the psychologic delights of courtship, can thus 
be undertaken and dispensed with without any future 
inconvenience, legal or otherwise. The jewelers will 
suffer, but they will be provided, as compensation, with 
all the sensations attendant upon selling the usual number 


of engagement rings. 


(I, We listen over the wireless now to many distant 
friends. We shall soon be able to feel the Orient in our 
bedchambers, and at ease, absorb the splinterless recrea- 
tion of all the board-walks in the world. 


(, And best and divinest thought of all, the vast sums 
of money thus saved by this psychologic magic, we can 
turn over to the Government in new and delightful 
forms of taxation. 
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ROMAN Y RY E* 
By TOM ‘DALY 
Decoration by ANGUS -MACDONALL 


Romany rye, all the world’s in high feather now— 
Earth, sea and sky. 
Romany roads, in this midsummer weather now 
Goldenly lie. 
Take which you will of them, this one that sallies 
Up through the piney hills, that for the valleys, 
Dunes by the salt marsh, or leafy green alleys, 
Bearing no pack but the lilt of a song with you. 
Aye! but a love-lilt another may share 
Makes the best road-song for banishing care; 
She who is mate to you, still young and fair 
Take Her along with you, 
Romany rye! 


Romany rye, what to you are the gypsy folk, 
Sordid and sly? 
You and your Queen shall be wisest of tipsy folk, 
Drunk with the sky, 
Drunk with the wine of this midsummer weather, 
Drunk with your wedded hearts toiling together— 
Brawlers as sinless as bees in the heather, 
Bearing home all the day's sweets at the end of it. 
Aye! for what Romany road you may roam, 
Still shall it circle, through sunset and gloam, 
Drawing you surely and happily home 
Round the last bend of it, 
Romany rye! 


*Gypsy gentleman. 








PERFECTED FOR YOU 


The House of Squibb came into being for the purpose of furnishing 
to the medical profession chemical and pharmaceutical products of 
known purity and dependability. 


Naturally, during more than half a century of endeavor, the variety 
of Squibb Products has increased. It was inevitable that physicians 
should request that Squibb knowledge and skill be directed also to the 
manufacture of finer household and toilet products. 


If, in your selection of such important daily toilet requisites as talcum 
powder, cold cream and dental cream, you depend upon Squibb knowl- 
edge and professional skill, your confidence will be rewarded with 
products whose quality yields entire satisfaction. 


SQUIBB’S TALCUM POWDER—To the woman who understands the true uses of 
talcum powder as a boudoir necessity, the Squibb product is indispensable. Its delight- 
ful smoothness and delicacy are the results of Squibb’s perfected methods of prepara- 
tion applied to the finest Italian Talc. 


Boudoir, Carnation and Voilet are the perfumes from which you may choose—also 
Unscented talcum for those who prefer it. 
SQUIBB’S COLD CREAM—Every ingredient in this perfect toilet requisite is tested— 
the materials combined in proper and scientific manner. Even the perfume is espe- 
cially prepared in the Squibb Laboratory. There can be no comparison between 
Squibb’s Cold Cream and the inferior commercial product. To use it is to understand 
what Squibb knowledge has done for the care and preservation of a smooth and 
healthy skin. 
SQUIBB’S MAGNESIA DENTAL CREAM—In this product Squibb has met the demands 
of dental authorities for a dentifrice known to be absolutely safe and correct in com- 
position. Its base is Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, prescribed by physicians and dentists 
for the protection of the teeth. It is free from powerful astringents, abrasives, acids 
and drugs. Rigid chemical control insures the fitness and purity of every ingredient 
used. Young children can use Squibb’s Magnesia Dental Cream with perfect safety. 


Sold by reliable druggists everywhere, in original sealed packages. 
“The Priceless Ingredient” of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker. 


SQUIBB 


General Offices: 80 Beekman Street, New York City RELIABILITY Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. ¥Y.; New Brunswick, N. J. 


Canadian Laboratories: Toronto, Ontaric. 


PURITY 
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Copyright 1922, E. R. Squibb & Sons 








A Common-Sense Editorial 
by Bruce Barton 


The Something Is Himself 
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7h ROM a distant city some one sent 

Dy 7 me a newspaper clipping which 
Sf told of the pi of shaadi man. 

¢ Hehad spenthislife in an obscure 

PW job, nothing much to be proud of, 
you would say. But of one thing 

he was very proud. He boasted 


\S 
about it all his life, and the city news- 
papers reported it when he died. 


He was one of the men who helped in- 
stall steam heat in the White House. 


Perhaps you will smile when you read that. If 
so, here is a chance for a broad grin. The greatest 
figure in the financial world of his time was Baron 
James Rothschild. Most of the governments of 
Europe were his debtors more or less, and with 
his powerful brothers he once prevented a war by 
agreeing thatthey would lend money toneither side. 


Many people were proud to be in his confidence 
or service, but none more so (and here is where 
you laugh) than the chiropodist who took care of 
the Baron’s feet. As he worked away at his menial 
task he would talk to himself after this fashion: 


“Thou now hast in thy hands the foot of the man 
who holds the whole world in his hands; thou art 
a man of consequence. If thou cuttest a little too 
sharply into the sole, he will be annoyed and cut 
the greatest kings worse than ever.” 


With such reflections this simple soul ministered 
to his pride in his work. 


I admit that this steamfitter and this chiropodist 


PLLA SPP PLIS 





are very humble characters to be exhibited on the 
page of a great magazine. Yet I make no apology. 
I selected them because they were humble, because 
by their pride (smile at it if you will) they clothed 
their work, and themselves, with a dignity which 
makes them fit companions for the best. The seeds 
of genius were in them; they were brothers to 
Michelangelo, and Caruso, and Lincoln, and St. Paul. 


For humble and unknown as they were, they 
looked on the work of their hands as God looked 
at creation when He called it “good.” They had 
the first element of divinity—an upstanding pride 
in the job. 


By that wholesome pride America has attained 
business leadership; for every American who is 
worth his salt believes that where he lives is God’s 
country, and that his particular business is the best 
and most important in the world. 


When this piece is printed I shall tear it out and 
send it to a certain man who has been very unfor- 
tunate. Other men seem to have luck in finding 
good concerns to work for, but not he. 


One of the companies that employed him was 
made up entirely of old fogies who never give a 
young chap achance. Another was so big that he 
was lost in it, while a third was just a little concern 
that anyone could see would never amount to much. 


The enthusiasm of Rothschild’s chiropodist and 
our lowly steamfitter would be an enigma to him. 
Something serious has been the matter with every 


job he ever held. 
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Decoration by CHARLES B. FALLS 
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No mountains or 
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seashore for him 


How comfortable he will be at home 


The mountains, the lakes, the 
sea—are yours. 


His is the stuffy office, and 
the empty house. 


His summer months of city- 
bound life can be woeful and 
dreary, or cheerful and pleas- 
ant, as you will. 


Men don’t mind shifting 
for themselves. But a little 
thoughtful preparation will in- 
sure their comfort. Provide 
for plenty of clean, cool sheets; 
for clean, crisp clothes; for a 
soap-and-water bath twice a 
day—who wants more than 
these, wants luxury! 


depends largely upon you 


A head - to- foot lathering 
with Ivory Soap and cold 
water, a quick rinse, a good 
dinner, and the loneliest of 
summer - widowers will feel 
—exiled, yes, but still solvent 
and hopeful. 


Make sure you leave enough 
Ivory Soap. He will use it for 
his bath, his face and hands, 
his shampoo—and _ he’ll use a 
mighty lot of it. 


Ivory is a fine homelike soap 
for him, for seven distinct 
reasons: 
white and fragrant, it lathers 
abundantly and rinses off 
quickly—and ‘“‘it floats’’ ! 


VP’ henever soap comes into contact with the skin—use Ivory. 





IVORY SOAP ('™*] 993% PURE 


It is pure and mild, | 





Ivory Soap comes in a convenient 
size and form for every purpose 


Small Cake 


For toilet, bath, nursery, 
shampoo, fine laundry. 
‘ Can be divided In two 
for individual toilet use. 


Large Cake 


Especially for laundry 
use. Also preferred by 
many for the bath. 





Ivory Soap Flakes 
Especially for the wash- 
wl washing of delicate 
garments. Sample pack- 
age free on request to 
@) Division 28-G Dept. 
g of Home Economics, 
e Procter 
& Gamble 
Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 








Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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It was all over quickly. 
Waiters and spectators pulled 
Jan off the prostrate figure. 


A Girl of the Films 
. By RoB WAGNER 


Illustrated by Frederic Gruger 





Here begins what will be regarded for years to 
come as the last word on the motion pictures, that 
vast human industry that has come into being 
almost overnight. Mr. Wagner is an authority 
onthe films. He has been with them, of them, 
from the beginning. His is the voice of ‘know ledge, 
and in this remarkable, vibrant, living novel he 
speaks a language that everyone will understand. 


—— 











VEN the sign of “The Pork and Beanery” was alluring. At a time 

when animated electric advertising was an expensive novelty, the 
display outside this famous Bowery ‘‘eating joint” compared in vivacity 
with the brightest on the Great White Way. Squarely in the center of 
the five-story building, between the second and third floors, was a huge pot 
traced in electric bulbs, and within its incandescent border, the name of 
the place in ever-changing red and blue letters. Beside the pot a pig stood 
proudly on his hind legs, and by the cunning use of clock-worked switches 
he stirred the suggested contents with metronomic regularity. Suddenly 
a bean hopped over the side and was at once off on a dynamic journey 
around the outer edges of the building—the pig in full pursuit. Though 
starting with a difficult handicap, the porker gained upon his victim in the 
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A Girl of the Films 








long stretches, but lost distance in turning the cor 
ners. Up one side, across the irregular sky-line and 
down the other, the race proceeded, the pursued al- 
ways managing to keep a bean’s length ahead of the 
pursuer. However, in the last few horizontal yards, 
when the pig chased the bean back into the pot, they 
were so together that one never quite knew 
whether he caught it or not—a question freely debated 
on the sidewalk. With a real understanding of dra- 
matic values, the sign-maker rang down a dark cur- 
tain on this climax—every light went out. In the next 
moment, however, they blazed forth again, and the 
race was on once more 

The good humor suggested by the merry sign was 
carried inside, where in spite of low ceilings and high 
smells—or perhaps because of them—one neverthe- 
less felt the spirit of carnival. The brilliance of the 
lights, reflected in many soiled and perspiring mirrors, 
added something to this effect, as did also the me- 
chanical orchestrion, with its crash of wind and 
brass. But after all, the real color was furnished 
by the patrons, for this was the meeting-place of 
lower New York’s notables. 

It must not be inferred that beans and_ pork 
marked the gastronomic limits of this hospitable 
‘eatery.”. The mimeographed menus bore many an 
appetizing allurement of eggs and liver and short- 
ribs; and the more timely dishes were dashingly let- 
tered on the windows, and limned upon the mirrors 

Naturally, however, the piéce de réststance was 
pork and beans, and it was the excellence of this 
sturdy ration that gave the place its name and fame. 
In fact, so important in the cuisine of the establish- 
ment was this homely dish that its service was noth- 
ing less than a ritual. Placed in the center of the 
long counter across the far end of the room, a slightly 
raised dais upheld to view the huge black pot, steam- 
ing and aromatic, and immediately behind it a young 
woman in cap and apron did naught but “deal the 
beans” to the endless queue passing between the 
pot and the iron rail. As each hungry pilgrim held 
his heavy plate of steamboat china over the glowing 
crucible, she would ladle out, with a magnificent ges- 
ture, a generous helping and add an inviting patter: 

“Step right up, boys—a thousand for a dime! 
Hot, hot, hot—see ‘em steam! Ho, there’s a black 
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one for luck. Whazzat? No, you can't beat the 
good ol’ bean. What makes the Boston boys so 
smart? Eh, what? It’s beans, folks, beans! There's 


brains in every bean—an’ a thousand for a dime.” 
Tessie Boggs and Kitty Pilky, the young ladies 

who alternated hourly in this strenuous service, one 

tending the cash-register while the other ladled, 


would punctuate the running eulogy to the lowly 
legume by smiling happily upon strangers, 7 kid- 
ding their acquaintances, who were in the vast ma- 


tes not 
held in the greater 


jority. Of the two girls, Tessie Boggs, 


the prettiest, was unmistakably 







































































esteem, for what she lacked in 
up in magnetism and in wit 

Kitty, on the other hand, had won her place in the sun by 
sheer physical beauty. Having little wit and no native intelli- 
gence, she possessed a soft candy-box prettiness that served her 
vell in the conspicuous position of bean-dealer. Though two 
years older than Tessie, she leaned heavily upon her younger 
roommate in all matters of decision, and was as afraid of her 
disapproval as though were her mother—which, in fact, 
she had been ever since they worked together in the hat-factory 
four years before. 

“Kit, what was Scotty handin’ you when he backed up on 
the beans?” asked Tessie during a lull in the early evening crowd. 

“He wants me to step out with him on Wednesday night. He’s 
promised to take me to a swell show and a lobster feed after- 
ward.” 

“Well, you can’t go, Kit. That boid is all wrong 
number when I seen him trailin’ with Silky Spense. He’s a hop- 
head, an’ all these hops hoid together. D’you want to wake up 
in some Chinee joint? You jest pass up Scotty.” 

“T told him I'd go, so—” 


beauty she made 












Tessie 












I got his 






“Fer Gawd's sake, Minme, is that yer idea of an East Side 


“Well, tell him I said you couldn’t, an’ if he wants to know 
the reason, send him to me, Kit. All the swell fellas in tow: 
come to this joint, but you’re always a-pickin’ out some prune 
Don’t you know the diffrence? What’s the matter with y 
anyway?” 

“Yes, they all come here, don’t they?” replied Kitty with 
casm. “How about Jan—Jan Morsowski, the Polish Cyclone 
There’s one headliner who’s never set foot in the Beanery. Eve 
when Pop Doigan offered him a big blow after his fight wit 
the Yid Kid, did he come? No, he toined him down col 
There’s one swell gent you'll never meet in this dump. An’ can 
you see Montaigne Belmont standin’ up in that bean-line?” 

“No, I’ve given up hope that Jan’ll ever come in here,” a1 
swered Tessie wistfully. “The poipers say he wont go anywher« 
but to his job and night school; an’ you’d hardly expect Mor 
taigne Belmont an’ the rich movie stars to eat beans when they 
can affoid bees’ knees; but all the other headliners in this part 
of town are bean-eaters, and yet you are always a-pickin’ out 
some flashy boid you don’t know nothin’ about. An’ if you don’t 
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waitress? Say, whereja get that stuff, anyhow? Think this is a musical comedy ? 


sten to your little Tessie, some day you're goin’ to get beauti- 
fully stang. Jest a minute, here come the animals—* And the 
vise Tessie stepped over to her steaming pot. 

“Come a-runnin’, boys. Hot. hot, hot! A thousand fer a 
ime! Well, well. if there aint my old college chum Chan. 
How'dy, Chan? How’'ll you have ’em, tight er loose? A bit 

poik? Sure!” 

On Monday, Wednesday and Friday, Kitty and Tessie got off 

eight o'clock, and on these nights they went to the movies, 
unless by some chance Tessie permitted Kitty to eat lobster 
with a young man who had passed her inspection of his morals. 
Tessie wouldn’t have missed the movies for all the lobsters in 
he world, for she had lived largely in her dreams, and the pic- 
tures carried her on flickering flights to where dreams came 
true; but Kitty’s appetites were more objective, and she would 
gladly pass up the more vicarious thrills of the cinema for a 
‘good raggy dance” or a “swell feed.” 

There was one film favorite, however, from whose pictures 
even a lobster could not entice Kitty—Montaigne Belmont, the 


That walk you're pullin’ aint human.” 


handsomest male in celluloid captivity, who at that time had 
the hearts of shopgirls missing beats all over America. Montaigne 
Belmont was straight-legged, and wore evening clothes with ease. 
His classic head, set on a gracefully exposed neck. was crowned 
with curly hair. Byronically free; his heavy-lashed eyes were 
as full of romance as a June moon. When he looked languish- 
ingly into the face of the lucky lady playing opposite him, every 
maiden in the audience melted—and swallowed her gum. 

On Monday night Montaigne was scheduled to appear at the 
Superba in a three-reel picture entitled: “The Kiss That Killed.” 
Leaving the Beanery on the minute, Kitty and Tessie hurried 
down so as to be in time to enjoy two full performances—to be- 
hold Montaigne Belmont. and to witness a kiss that would kill. 

A travelogue was in operation when they arrived, and for three 
hundred feet of scratched and dancing film they permitted them 
selves to be dragged through interminable tunnels in the Swiss 
Alps. until they were so dizzy they had to hold the seat-arms 
for support. 

As an optical relief, an illustrated song was next on the pro 
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gram. This was followed by a one-reel comic called “The Beauty 
Parlor,’ and then came the feature, “The Kiss That Killed,” a 
story of “strong situation” and “big punches,” in which Mon- 
taigne Belmont performed heroisms that only a super-hero could 
perform. Breathlessly Kitty watched her idol save Cutie Cutura 
from every disaster the director could crowd into three reels, 
at last worsting the world’s champion in an honorable prize- 
fight. 

When the fight episode flashed upon the screen, Tessie joy- 
ously seized Kitty by the arm, for Montie’s opponent was none 
other than the hero of her dreams, Jan Morsowski, the Polish 
Cyclone, who had been seduced from the squared circle to give 
reality to the one scene. After that, even the fatal kiss lacked 
interest for Tessie. She sat through the show a second time 
just to see Jan. It was eleven o'clock when the two girls, 
chewing furiously, drifted out of the Superba and drifted on 
to their room in Avenue B 


Chapter Two 


HE flickering films are responsible for much more than 

mere entertainment. For twenty centuries the poets and 
singers, from Homer to Jimmy Montague, had been rhapso- 
dizing about babbling brooks, soft Southern moons, bosky glens 
and lilac “love-lots,” but of such intriguing sets the million chil- 
dren, cliff-dwelling in New York tenements, knew no more than 
does a mole of the glories of the morning. Such things were 
not to be found in their world of bricks, cement and iron; 
and alas, they did not read poetry. 

Tessie Boggs and Kitty Pilky had spent their childhood in 
almost utter ignorance of the physical cosmos that lay beyond 
Fourteenth Street and the East River; but in their middle teens, 
unlike their less fortunate sisters, they had taken to literature, 
and had achieved at least an academic knowledge of bosky glens 
and babbling brooks. Kitty’s favorite magazine, though stressing 
the complex life of urban civilization, often led its readers 
through the perfumed aisles of exotic horticulture; and in Tes- 
sie’s more classic reading, Ouida had shown her the close rela- 
tionship between love and moonlight. Added to these informa- 
tions came the movies to complete their education. Tessie and 
Kitty knew all about romance and adventure as practiced in 
novels and nickelodeons. 

Upon their return “home” after the superb excitements of 
the Superba, both girls were athrill with the romance that lay 
beyond the tumult of the Bowery. How they wished they 
could fly away on the great adventure! They talked so volubly 
that the realities of their sordid environment were obliterated 
by the pictures of their dream-world. Holding fast to these 
elusive thoughts, they opened the door of their first-floor-back 
bedroom, to behold a strange intrusion. Like Truth, this room 
lay at the bottom of a well into which very little light crept, 
even in the daytime, but now it was bathed in a soft, white 
glow; and traced upon the floor were four phosphorescent 
lozenges. Dashing to the window, the surprised tenants both 
looked up to learn the cause of the unusual illumination. It was 
the moon! 

Of course, the girls had seen the moon before, but only in 
rather unsuccessful competition with the myriad lights of the 
cafons in which they lived and had their being; and the truth 
is, they had never thought much about it. But now, beholding 
it through the dark telescope of the tenement shaft, they began 
to see what the poets had been raving about, and why the movies 
always faded out to its romantic accompaniment. 


T first they stood speechless, gazing up through the tracery 

of washed linens to catch fugitive glances of the great disk 
as it moved slowly across the heavens, but as their necks began 
to ache, Tessie suggested pulling the bed beside the window, 
and “hitting the hay” where they could attain a right angular 
attitude. Thus they lay in utter comfort, abandoning them- 
selves to the lunar bath, and it was not long before the old 
magic began to work. 

It was Kitty who first confessed. 

“Chee, Tess, I think I’d be willin’ to die on the spot if I 
could have Montaigne Belmont hold me in his arms like he does 
Cutie Cutura..... Chee, I'd like to be in the movin’ pitchers! 
Think o’ wearin’ all them swell rags, an’ fur coats, an’ silk stock- 
ins’, an’ drivin’ around to swell feeds in a taxi with a private 
chofewer!” 

And Kitty turned her head so she could look at the half-toned 
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stars, ravished from film magazines, that garnished her wa! 
Only their bare masses could be distinguished; yet she knevy 
them every one, what they wore, how they had won success, an 
their favorite food and drink. 

“Yes, I'd like to be in the movies too,” purred Tessie dreamily 
‘just to meet some nice people. The boys at the Beanery ar 
all right, I s’pose, but chee, I wish they had sweller manners 
I'd give a lot to know a real refined gentleman.” 

Thinkin’ of Jan, I s’pose?” 

“Yes, Jan, if you want to know.” 

“Well, he aint no movie; he’s jest a fighter—a poik-an’-beai 
fighter, at that. They jest had him in that one pitcher to do 
fight.” 

“Well, I like him a lot, anyway. 
and a finer figger than your old Montie. Deitz tells me he 
a gentleman too—only fightin’ fer the fun of it. He says his 
father was a high-up Polish baron or somethin’ who was killed 
in a revolution, and Jan came to this country with his mother 
when he was a kid. He aint a loafer, either; he woiks. He 
give his mother a fur coat at Christmas—hear that? Of course 
they’s a lotta fellas knock him because he don’t train aroun 
with the gang, but goes to night-school instead. That boy is a 
prince, Kit, an’ every knock I hear is a boost.” 

“All right, kiddo, you kin have your little Polish pug; but 
when it comes to the final clinch, I'll take Montie Belmont fer 
mine.” 

A long silence. 

“Good night, Kit, old dear. 

“Good night, Tess.” 

Reaching back with almost automatic gestures, each stuck 
her gum on her own bed-post, where, according to the wrapper, 
it was guaranteed to hold the flavor overnight. Then while Kitty 
passed off in a happy kaleidoscope of silks, satins and gay-colored 
bubbles, Tessie dreamed of her hero, “strong and vital, but oh 
so gentle.” 

It is true that Jan Morsowski had never set foot within the 
Temple of the Beans, and the chance of the great Montaigne 
Belmont’s ever entering its portals was remote indeed; yet Fate. 
after all, deals largely in the remote and the unexpected. 


He’s got wonderful eyes 


It’s wonderful, aint it?” 


N 1910 Jim Driver was already a veteran of the photo- 

drama. Coming into this newest form of entertainment 
when it was still but a bag of tricks and thrills, and long before 
it was regarded as an art, he was one of the first to see its dra- 
matic possibilities. It was he who first startled the moving-pic- 
ture world by wrecking a train as the climax of a tempestuous 
scenario, securing for the purpose an old engine that had been 
scheduled to collide for exhibition purposes at a county fair. He 
also claimed—but why invite trouble? So did others. In fact, 
the honors for conceiving our early crashing drama are still 
fiercely debated by the pioneer directors. It is sufficient to 
record that by the end of the first decade, Bill Driver had be- 
come one of the highest priests in the temple of the new art. 

Of all the strong-arm directors of that pioneer period, Driver 
was the greatest czar, and by 1910 he had forced himself to the 
top of his profession and was making the famous Climax thril- 
lers. Before moving to Brooklyn, the Climax Film Company 
had been located in an old piano warehouse in lower New York, 
and the little revolving stage on the roof—pushed on its axis 
so as to follow the sun—was entirely adequate to the few inte- 
riors required by the strenuous Driver. ‘“Howinell can anything 
important happen indoors? There aint room!” he had often said 
But now, in the big plant over the river, with its glass stage 
and plenty of space, other companies were making one-reel so- 
ciety dramas that depended less upon riotous punches than dra- 
matic action, and required many interiors, for even Driver saw 
that interior “punches” were possible. 

At that time the Climax had a great many people working 
in stock; the directors were supposed to choose their casts from 
among them, and ‘even the so-called stars often appeared in less- 
er réles in support of one another. Beyond these, there was 
the technical staff to draw from, and as a last resort, the imme- 
diate neighborhood could be invaded for anything from a police- 
man to a housewife. So novel and alluring were the moving 
pictures to the surrounding townsfolk that for the nominal fee 
of a dollar a day one could secure all the types such a neighbor- 
hood afforded. But there were times when exotic characters 
were not to be found there, and then Jim would take a chance 
on stock actors in make-up, with results rarely satisfactory to his 
exacting demands. 

“Fer Gawd’s sake, Minnie, is that yer idea of an East Sick 
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“What's your name? Pilky ?” asked Hemming, turning to Kitty. 


waitress? Say, whereja get that stuff, anyhow? D’you think this 
is a musical comedy? I don’t know much about the Bowery, 
comin’ from Chicago, but that walk you're pullin’ aint human. 
Try it again.” 

Then as his stock cast gave a stage interpretation of East Side 
customs and manners, a great disgust overwhelmed Mr. Driver. 

Gwan, git out!” he called. “We'll do this scene tomorra, 
but not with a pair o’ quinces like you two.” Whereupon Driver 
crossed to the office of his publicity man to see what might be 
ce ne 
Ben McGowan had been an old newspaper man on one of the 
big New York dailies and was probably the best educated mem- 
ber of the Climax staff. He was consequently called in upon 
all discussions of policy, and his encyclopedic knowledge drawn 
upoli in conferences regarding production. It was rumored 
that he even had a hand in writing most of the scenarios cred- 
ited to Driver; and if he had not made a final editing of Jim’s 
titles, the English language would have suffered greater on- 
slaughts than those the villains inflicted on the heroes in the 

ries. McGowan, plump, spectacled and bald, was ex-officio 
guide, philosopher, friend, editor, casting-director and general 
peacemaker of the Climax Studio. 

Mac,” said the great Jim Driver as he flopped into an ample 
chair half full of newspapers, “you know N’York better’n I do. 
Can’t you lead me to some dump on the East Side t’night where 
[ can dig up a pair o’ skirts to do this here restaurant scene?” 








“Well, you’re easy. Jest a light coat o’ Three, and a Two powder.” 


“Sure I can, Jim,” replied his salaried brains. “I know just 
the place. The Pork and Beanery, on the lower Bowery. It’s 
one of the show places of New York, and the social center of the 
East Side. Yet there aren’t half a dozen people living above 
Fourteenth Street who have ever heard of it.” 

“Great, great, Mac! And say, Montie,” Driver exclaimed, 
turning to his leading man, who was reading some late publicity 
about himself, “you’d better join us. It'll help you understand 
your part.” 

“I’m on,” replied the handsome Montaigne Belmont. 


Chapter Three 


HERE are shrines scattered here and there over the world, 

to which sooner or later the itinerant Great make pil- 
grimage, and it is the custom of the shrines’ custodians to see 
that Importance leaves his mark behind him. Sometimes he is 
induced to carve his immortal name in the huge oaken table, 
or perhaps draw a funny picture on the wall; maybe he will 
present a photograph of his noble facade dashingly signed across 
the coat; or at least he is sure to inscribe his name in the dis- 
tinguished visitors’ register. So deep-rooted is the hero-wor- 
shiping instinct in the hearts of the undistinguished that thev 
are often more interested in breathing the same air their gods 
have breathed than in the shrine itself. 
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Pop Dorgan had capitalized this human weakness to the limit. 
All over the Beanery, on counters, posts and walls, were sou- 
venirs of great events and personages. The ball that won the 
pennant that year for the Giants stood glass-inclosed upon a 
pedestal near the door. Horseshoes from Maud S. to Joe Patchen 
made a fine metallic frieze above the service counter, and sus- 
pended right over Dorgan’s desk in his room in the corner was 
a stuffed monster with a human head but the body of a fish. 

The exhibit causing the greatest interest, however, was a 
string of photographs that completely encircled the wall above 
the mirrors and was now on its second lap. Here were auto- 
graphed pictures of the Beanery’s notable patrons. Arranged 
in chronological order, beginning at the door, they formed a 
pictorial epic of the Bowery’s social life, from the early days 
of Tweed and Tammany right down to Nazimova, then creating 
a sensation in the big Yiddish theater up the street. Here was 
Steve Brodie, standing as he did the day he jumped off Brook- 
lyn Bridge; Tommy Ryan; The Terrible Turk; Flannigan the 
Olympic hammer-thrower; Cuch Conners; and Little Tim Sulli- 
van. All these and more of the East Side gods were on exhibi- 
tion, and every one of the Olympians had written on the paste- 
board a sentiment in splendid praise of the Beanery, or in ex- 
travagant friendship for Dorgan. 


Driver watched the action narrowly and snorted his appreciation. When Tessie began 


But better still than these personal but rather detached photo- 
graphs was a series begun about four years ago showing the 
great man as an actual patron of the Beanery. One of the waiters 
an amateur photographer, had on one occasion made a flashlight 
of a distinguished person; and ever since, his services had been 
invoked to shoot any notables entering the temple. To new 
patrons these pictures of contemporary heroes were immensely 
interesting, and the old customers were always alert to take in 
the latest additions to this ever-growing gallery. 

It has been noted before that there was one celebrity at that 
time in fistic ascendency, whose face was not to be found among 
those who had béen present in the Pork and Beanery. But 
this did not prevent Tessie, whose particular hero he was, from 
personally pinning a picture of the Polish Cyclone on the wall 
back of the bean-pot. The young lady had selected it from 
several heroes for sale at postcard emporiums, and it showed 
the young man in a classic attitude of defense. Furthermore, 
it was inscribed and signed, but only Tessie knew how that 
famous name had been charmingly forged on the bottom: “Jo 
Tessie Boggs—Yours truly, Jan Morsowski.” 

Strangely enough, Jan Morsowski was the last fellow in the 
world the average person would have picked out for a fighter 
Seeing him working a linotype machine down in Wilson’s print 
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to attitudinize with languorous and vampish ease, everybody howled with laughter. 


shop, one would have thought him about as belligerent as a ribbon- 
clerk. Of medium height and slight of build, he presented none 

the physical evidences one associates with pugilism: a per- 
fectly straight, and as yet unmutilated nose, well-shaped ears, a 
sensitive mouth, refined chin, and most untypical of all, dark, 
kindly, dreamy eyes set high in the head. 

It was when he was stripped down to his short blue trunks, 

wever, that the sporting cognoscenti blinked their eyes. There 
re two well-defined types of fighters esteemed by fans, the 
ver-muscled, thick-necked, anthropoidally headed brute built 
se a Percheron truck-horse, and the sleek, straight-muscled 
fellow with the graceful lines of the Kentucky thoroughbred. 
Jan Morsowski was of the latter. Broad of shoulder but small 
of loin, his ring appearance was that of a young Greek god. 

The worshipers in that virile world of heroes counted it a 
great social privilege even to have shaken hands with a person 
of Jan’s prestige, and Tessie’s signed photograph of the local 
champion naturally added greatly to that young lady’s caste 

On the night following the girls’ adventure with the moon, 
the Beanery was aglow with the vivacious carnival spirit that 
made its hospitality so inviting. The tables were full, friendly 
atrons nodding and waving and calling to one another; scat- 
ered here and there were small groups in the center of which a 


local god was holding court. And while the orchestrion crashed 
out the latest opus of Irving Berlin, Pop Dorgan amiably wan- 
dered about giving the gladsome up-and-down to the merry- 
makers and seeing that all were eatily happy. 

Suddenly a hush fell over the place; and Kitty, who was at 
the cash-register, looked up to see what had happened. Tessie, 
in cap and apron, was so busy serving the line with beans and 
her accompanying happy banter that she did not notice the sug- 
gestive calm. 

“Come along, boys,” she was saying, “while they’re hot! 
Well, as I live, if here aint Willie the Wop and his old side-kick 
Hoit. Glad to see you, little ones. How’s tricks?” Suddenly 
she was interrupted by Kitty calling behind her hand. 

“Fer Gawd’s sake, Tess, there he is!” It was as though she 
were announcing the presence of President Roosevelt or King 
George; and Tessie, dropping the ladle, stood on tiptoes to see 
who “he” was. But notwithstanding her elevation, the diminutive 
servitor was too short to catch, through the heads of the waiting 
line, anything but a quick glance of three men who had just come 
in the door. 

“Look, kid—it’s Jan Morsowski!” 
her gum. 

By this time the place was a buzz of (Continued on page 154) 


Kitty chewed violently on 





You l/ never forget this most 
original story by the author of 
«<The Men Whi (Clim bed.” 
It will go straight to the heart 


of you, and to your intelligence. 


By M. L. C. PicKTHALL 


Lilustrated by 
‘Raeburn Uan Buren 


HIS is a story principally about things that happened in 

a young man’s mind. You may write about things like 
murders, shipwrecks and explosions; but after all, these are but 
the outward signs of events which really took place, quite quietly, 
in somebody’s mind. 

Ray Stanwick’s was rather a peculiar mind, though you would 
never have known it, to look at him. It had a little of that 
mixture of imaginativeness and pragmatism which has given the 
world its greatest generals, reformers and burglars. 

Stanwick, however, was none of these. He was just an assis- 
tant in the drafting-room of a big house-building firm. 

But again, to judge by the behavior of his associates, you 
would never have known it. The genial tolerance of the head 
draftsman,—Stanwick was not very punctual,—the breezy defer- 
ence of the cashier, the assiduity of the elevator-boy—all these 
seemed out of scale, somehow, when offered to Ray Stanwick. 

They were not offered to him. They were offered, rather, to 
the heir of the Stanwick fortune. 

And knowing this, when he was late two mornings running, 
or kept the elevator waiting, or wanted an advance on his salary, 
and they were peculiarly jolly to him about it, Stanwick was 
hard put to it not to growl at them like a dog—like Harver 
Stanwick—and hate them for it. 

Harver Stanwick was a cousin of Ray’s father. He and Ray 
were the only two absolute, genuine, watermarked Stanwicks 
left in the world.- When Ray dined with the old man, which 
he did heavily twice a year, Harver always reminded him of 
this, and of the money that he would one day enjoy because of 
it. “And you wont know how to use it, I bet!’ he would always 
affirm. 

Ray, sitting uncomfortably on the edge of a millionairish chair 
and hoping the collar of his dress-coat, where Bessy had cleaned 
it, didn’t smell very strong of gasoline, thought he'd know very 
well how to use a few hundreds of it right away. Thus far he 
had never had a dollar of Harver’s money, he who was to have 
it all! 

“I bet you've no idea what you'll do with it when you get it, 
eh?” i , 

“Yes,” said Ray at once, lighting up, “I’m going to—” 


Stanwick was talking to the boy; he 
had not heard her. e was saying 
eagerly: ‘And this is the Hospital.” 


“Don't tell me,” rapped Harver, “or maybe I'll hate to die 
more than I do now!” 

So only Bessy knew what Ray was going to do with the for- 
tune. And she had long ago given up thinking he was crazy 

He was going to build a city with it. 

It would be, of course, a very little one. Perhaps it might 
have a hundred picked inhabitants, to begin with. It would stand 
on some fair height near the Western sea. He and Bessy had 
picked out several good sites two seasons back, when Rogers 
took them on that splendid trip up the Inside Passage in his 
launch. A little city set on rock among red-stemmed madrona 
and the everlasting fir. A little city of gleaming and perfect 
beauty and impeccable plumbing. 

Like another city, nothing evil was to come into it. Ill-health 
and sorrow might come, Lut only to be healed. Peace would 
abide there, and industry. The old stately crafts would be re- 
vived, and the community would be self-sustaining, self-contained 
Later, as the children of the first inhabitants grew up, the city 
would increase, but never losing its ideals: Beauty, Peace, Health 
Freedom, Love. The greatest of these was Beauty, because Stan- 
wick held that to children brought up in the highest attainable 
conditions of moral and physical beauty, the rest would come 
naturally in the course of time. And thereafter other cities. 
greater offspring of his, would rise on the same foundation of 
ideas, and the world would be changed. 











And if the children were born sick and ugly and just stopped 
’ Bessy once asked him. 


He stared at her. He could not connect the thought of any- 
hing imperfect with his City. 

\s the thought grew and possessed him, she said: “It'll need 
heap of money.” 

There is a heap. It’s a huge fortune.” 

Is it oily?” asked Bessy. 

No. I believe, queerly enough, that most of it comes from 
eal-estate—enormous holdings back in the Eastern cities.” He 
tiled at her, luminously. ‘“When—when it’s mine, I'll sell out 
everything, and begin.” 

Bessy thought that sounded very well. 

Up to now the City had been an idea only. But, came a day 
1en Stanwick, with the defiant growl in which he always made 
cnown the requests he knew would not be refused, asked Parkes 
. he might use the office an hour or two after the others had 
t—a little private work. 

‘Certainly, Stanwick. Certainly. No objection in the least. 
he firm,—ahem!—well, it’s a pleasure to see a young fellow 

with your prospects showing a real interest in his career.” 

Stanwick scowled and thanked Parkes. That night, under the 

green-shaded swing-lights twelve stories above the street. between 
the hours of seven and eleven P. M., was produced the first plan 
of the City to Be. 


Bessy rang up three times to know what was keeping him, 
but fie’d taken the receiver off the hook. 

After that he spent most evenings at the office. And plans, 
wash-drawings, designs, sections, and elevations of the Luildings 
of the City, thus becoming visible, were taken home and shown 
to Bessy. She stowed them away in the linen-cupboard as if they 
were sacred things—which perhaps they were. 

There was the Municipal Hall, the Library, the School, the 
Theater, and house after house—all of the same unity of design 
and varying charm of detail. Stanwick never put in such good 
work for the firm. The City began to take on a queer reality 
both to him and Bessy. They knew the run of every street in 
it, and which houses had the best south aspect; and once they had 
a tiff over the construction of the beautiful twin lighthouses at 
the opening of the harbor. 

‘“Where’s the church?” Bessy asked him in her sudden way. 

He was at home that evening. Bessy haa not been well. She 
had not been entirely herself since the boy came. She was tired, 
and lay on the lounge, looking at little Elizabeth, who bounced 
a sofa-cushion up and down in front of the solemn-eyed, beautiful 
baby. 

Stanwick showed her, in silence, the drawing he had brought 
home. It revealed a lovely double colonnade, white as ivory 
against dark green. Presently Bessy said in a curious voice: 
“Why, there isn’t a thing inside of it!” 
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“Just a tree—the biggest tree in the City,” he replied 

“Is that all?” she queried 

“That’s all that’s wanted to lead the mind higher. 
be no need for anything more than that in my City.” 

He gave her the radiant, half-shamefaced smile with which he 
always spoke of his plans. Perhaps he guessed that for the 
first time she was not in agreement with him. He rose and put 
the drawing away. She was still looking at the children. “A 
tree.” she whispered, “a tree.” When Stanwick came back, she 
was unaccountably crying 

That was a Monday. He'd intended to work out the details 
of his colonnade that week 
But each evening he came home 
instead, for Bessy was. still 
tired. It fretted him. He tried 
working on the dining-room 
table, but Elizabeth always 
bounced at the wrong moment 
On Friday he flung up to the 
shabby spare bedroom in one 
of his rare tantrums and worked 
there. After that, Bessy didn’t 
see or hear much of him even 
when he was at home, except 
when he called down to her to 
make Elizabeth quit bouncing 
on the stairs 

Stanwick was disappointed in 
Elizabeth. She was a bouncer 
Somehow, he never could im- 
agine her in the City. But the 
boy was different. Stanwick 
acquired the habit of carrying 
the baby up with him to the 
spare room—ostensibly to re 
ieve Bessy, actually because, as 
his City became more real to 
him, he wanted company. The 
chosen people of its shining 
streets were but a shadowy 
throng. But one young man 
there was among them who 
trod with a step as sure as 
Stanwick’s own. And Stanwick 
would look at the baby em- 
bedded in pillows in the chair 
opposite—the beautiful baby 
who never bounced, never 
kicked, rarely cried. “Son,” he 
would say, “when we're there 
together—”’ 

Bessy only went into the 
spare room now when Stanwick 
forgot to fetch the baby 

She went up one night on 
this errand when the boy was 
over a year old. She opened 
the door and stood in it a mo- 
ment, unseen but seeing. It 
seemed to her she saw more in 
that moment than she ever had 
seen in her whole life before 
Her heart felt as if it stretched. 
broke, and went on beating in 
pieces 

The City had risen from the 
paper plane. It had become a 
three-dimensional dream And 
she hadn't known. 

Stanwick had spread a sheet 
of deep-blue crinkled paper on 
the old round table under the 
ancient hanging lamp, and upon 
this, with mossed stones and tiny fir seedlings, he had made a 
sea-coast and rocks and a harbor. At the mouth of the harbor 
gleamed the white shafts of twin lighthouses. Within the harbor 
lay bright ships. And behind them, the buildings of the little city 
climbed beautifully from the shore. She recognized them all— 
the Hall, the Library, the School, the Favorite House, the airy 
curved colonnade on the loftiest height. It was well done. Stan- 
wick had arranged the light cunningly. Or perhaps Bessy’s eves 
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“That sleek gray badger showed me the block whose 


rents had gone to swell the Stanwick income.” 
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were misted. For in that moment, the pasteboard buildings we 
real. She saw the City as a real city. She saw it from a gr 
distance She was outside it. 

Stanwick was talking to the boy; he had not heard her op 
the door. He was saying eagerly: “And this is the Hospita 
She saw that his long fingers were deftly touching a little mo 
building as he talked, finishing it with white paint. “But it w 
be just a place for tired people to rest in, for hurt people to g 
well in. That’s it. To get well. There'll be no place for t! 
waste products of humanity in the City, no room for civilization 
maimed and halt and blind. Beautiful strong bodies, beautif 
strong souls. You can’t sep 
rate ‘em, Boy. Do you get tl 
idea?” 

Apparently Boy did H 
smiled his own particular smi 
as if he saw some heavenly jok 
that no one else saw, and tha 
perhaps he himself would for 
get later on 
up and set the new buildin 
—the tiny pasteboard hospit 
—in its place in the City. A 
he did so, things receded t 
their true scale again. Th 
City was just a model. But 
something made Bessy cr 
harshly: “But it’s empty, I te 
you! Empty!” 

He swung 
“Hello, Bess! 
jump!” 

She picked up Boy with a 
queer violent tenderness. She 
looked at Stanwick unsmiling 
as if he were a stranger. He 
smiled at her. For the first time 
she wondered if that radianc 
of his smile held something too 
hard, too bright with the piti 
less brightness of youth, to 
mate with her ripening years 

She went out in silence with 
the child, leaving Ray with his 
City. 

He almost forgot the Stan 
wick fortune in those days. S« 
when one night Bessy came up 
to him and put a telegram in 
his hand, he could only stare 
from it to the dream he was 
making, in a kind of pale won 
der. He gave the telegram to 
Bessy. She read it. With a 
strange look at him, she said 
“You'll go at once?” 

He nodded, still staring at 
the table, where the pape 
shafts of the lighthouses abov: 
the harbor were quivering it 
the draft of the open 
She went down softly to pack 
for him. The telegram ha 
said that Harver Stanwick was 
dying, in a distant place, an 
that Ray was to come at once 

He was still staring whe 
Elizabeth came into the roon 
She had never seen the Cit 
on the table. Her eves shone 
“Pretty!” she shouted, and 
bounced enthusiastically. In 
burst of nervous anger Stan 
wick swept her downstairs, howling. His last words t 
were: “Dont let her or anyone else touch my City.’ 

Ensued a long night-journey, full of dreams—always building 
building. A vast wall, and Ray and Bessy trying to find an 
opening in it; and Bessy saying, “Why, it’s only a dream,” and 
the wall became just smoke, and they walked right through 
The glare and thunder of a train passing. Stars over a 
black country, mysteriously still. . . (Continued on page 110 
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“ Mun Yat likes not the colors in which thy 
flowers are fashioned,” he announced curtly. 
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: OME unto me, Little Mother. Come close, for Death even 
now sucks the breath from my bosom.” 

“I am beside thee, my mother,” the kneeling girl answered. 

The woman’s groping hand found and gently stroked her daugh- 
er’s bowed head as she strove to gather strength for speech. 
The flame of the Chinese oil taper—a tiny glimmer of yellow 
igainst the wall of darkness—shone steadily against its black 
ackground; the straight smoke-columns above the sacrificial 
unk -sticks seemed motionless; no faintest sound violated the 
oom’s thick stillness; it was as if even inanimate things were 
ushed in a silence of sympathy and understanding. At last the 
voman stirred upon her pallet and spoke, so faintly that the girl 
eaned closer to hear. 

“Only thy brother and thou remain of thy father’s race,” the 
ired voice murmured. “To continue thy father’s labor of great 
honor is the task allotted thy brother by Heaven. Therefore 
1 hundredfold more sacred is he than thou or I. He calls thee 
Little Mother. Be even so in truth, my daughter, for I depart 
eaving him unto thee. Thy happiness, thy life, are nothing; 
his everything. Guard him. Aid him in all things. If thou 
ovest me, fail not in this. Farewell.” 


Here is another story of that 
(China which is in America, 
by a Red Book Magazine 
author who knows it at 
first hand, and who tells what 
he knows cleverly indeed. 


The halting voice ceased; the woman sighed as one sighs at 
the end of a long and difficult task painfully achieved. As if at 
the passage of something unseen, the taper flared more brightly 
for an instant, then fell again. 

“Ai-ah! Aji-ah,” litthke Moy Moon moaned. Wu Ming, her 
brother, entered the room silently and knelt beside her. They 
clung together, and the Waters of Sorrow blinded their eyes. 
At her brother’s nearness the subtle comfort of a welcome and 
worthy duty eased even the fresh grief in the girl’s bosom. 
Always he had called her Little Mother. In the fulfillment of 
this, the love-name of her childhood, Moy Moon saw her life 
unalterably charted before her. 

“Never will I forget nor fail him, O my mother,” she whis- 
pered, so softly that only the ears of the dead could have heard. 

In the reckoning of the Chinese, poverty is accounted neither 
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a sin nor a disgrace. He who achieves riches is held in light past, the boy had eagerly taken up the elder’s work. Day aft 
esteem. But he who chooses learning and wisdom at the price day he copied the voluminous manuscripts left by the old schola1 
of penury finds the greatest of men eager to do him homage and as he wrote, dreamed of a time when age and eruditior 
in his hovel. It had been so with Wu Goon, father of the Little would justify him in original writing. No worldly thought or 
Mother and Wu Ming. While others of his race amassed gold interest intruded upon his work; his days were gladdened only 
in the white man’s land of easy wealth, Wu Goon hid himself by contemplation of the pages they 
in a garret, where he copied by hand the teachings of the an- saw completed; often for a fortnight 
cient sages of the Middle Kingdom and elucidated them, page he never left the attic where he 
for page, with the wisdom of his own deep learning. worked; to 

When such a volume was completed there were many eager such matters as 
buyers at the price which Wu Goon held to be just—fifty dol- money and 
lars. It mattered not at all to him that the book represented food he gave 
six months’ arduous labor, for his frugal wife. who both revered no thought. 
and mothered him, managed the 
household upon the meager annual 
income provided by two books 

Wu Goon was vastly content in 
this work of honor, but when his 


son, Wu Ming, was born, he knew overflowing happiness. 
“Through him, when I join my forefathers in the 
Spirit Land beyond the grave, shall my copies of the 
ancient teachings still be written for the eyes of men,” 
he exulted when first he beheld the baby nestling at its 

mother’s breast; and from birth the boy was trained to fulfill this 

destiny. Six years later Moy Moon was born, but Wu Goon, already 

intent upon the education of his son, had little affection and less time 

to waste upon a daughter 

Thus, as was proper, Moy Moon learned from her 

mother’s lips those things a girl should know. Just as 

fully as the boy's training represented the father’s ideal for 

his son——the pursuit of scholarly learning—so the daugh- 

ter’s training consummated the mother’s standard of per- 

fection for a girl—a life of serflike sacrifice for her men 

lin. Moy Moon was taught that the ultimate of hap- by the white woman 

piness was to serve her godlike brother, that the ulti- anil couiad trom the 

mate of worthiness was self-denial, that the ultimate of A house. Again she cried 

honor was suffering, gladly accepted, in his behalf. And f ; out to me to save her. 

so well was this lesson learned that her childhood devo- ~ oe Alas, I could not.” 

tion won from Wu Ming the name “Little Mother’— ; 

which from his lips was her womanhood’s croix d’honneur. Sat 

It was in this selfless spirit of hero-worship that Moy G.PATRACK we 


“Then she was seized 


Moon now accepted the responsibility of home-making WELsSorm~ 
for Wu Ming. At the death of his father, now two years a.s 
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But to Moy Moon these were a continuous 
problem. Her brother was less swift than her father had been 
at transcription, and often the allotted six months lengthened to 
eight before one of the cumbersome volumes was ready for sale. 
It was then that the Little Mother suffered the womanly joy of 
unending labor and gnawing privation for the sake of one beloved. 
Her mother, who had been skilled in the manufacture of artifi- 
cial flowers, had taught her the art, and night after night, when 
Wu Ming slept, she left her pallet stealthily and worked with 
feverish haste until a graying dawn interrupted. 

But never when Wu Ming arose was morning rice unready 
or any trace of her weariness betrayed by Moy Moon to the 
brother’s unseeing eyes. When he had settled to his own work 
and her house tasks were done, the girl allowed herself a scant 
nterval of rest, and then returned to a long day of flower weav- 
ing. When there was food enough for’ both, she ate; when there 

is not, her hunger was a joy. And through it all Wu Ming, 
who was not heartless, but merely blinded by self-concentration, 

ver perceived the limitless sacrifice and devotion that guarded 
1im and his work. Thus the two lived in happiness and content- 
ment—Wu Ming because of his ignorance of what he received 
from his sister; Moy Moon because of her proud knowledge of 
hat she gave. 
As inwardly nurtured evil leaves its brand upon the faces of 
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those women within whom it dwells, so spirituality bestows 
a gift of beauty that enchants all men. Because of this 
Moy Moon was beautiful—more beautiful than she in her 
modesty, or her brother in his blindness, knew. And in 
San Francisco’s Chinatown, where girls are few, even the 
protecting seclusion of her garret could not forever hide her 
from covetous masculine eyes. 

On a day of ill omen Ning Yuan, who was secretary to 
the Chinese consul and therefore a man of importance, called 
on Wu Ming at the command of his master to order a book 
of Confucius’ Philosophy of Wisdom. Moy Moon served 
their tea, and if her brother’s eyes were unconscious of her 
delicate loveliness, Ning Yuan’s were not. Shortly there- 
after a marriage-broker’s call interrupted Wu’s writing. After 
the requisite amount of polite circumlocution, the visitor 
stated his mission. 

“From whom comest thou asking the hand of the Little 
Mother who is my sister?” de- 
manded Wu Ming, imperfectly 
concealing the resentment to 
which the offer stirred him. 

“Even from Ning Yuan, who, 


as all men know, is one of much worth and 
honor. Many cash will he give thee—” 

“Declare to him that I shall keep my sister 
and gladly forgo his useless cash,” interrupted 
Wu, betrayed by youth and irritation to discourtesy. 

The visitor arose, bowed and departed in solemn silence. Be- 
fore nightfall a message countermanding the consul’s book-order 
was delivered. Wu cast it aside unregretfully. An older man 
of mature wisdom would have known that the thoughtless, precipi- 
tate impoliteness in which his refusal of Ning Yuan’s marriage 
offer was couched had made a powerful enemy of a former patron. 
But self-sufficient youth is schooled only by experience. 

As they sat at evening rice, Wu mentioned to his sister the 
marriage broker’s visit. The blood drained from her cheeks as 
she heard; the happiness in her eyes died. She waited as crim- 
inals await a judge’s verdict, for the answer he had given. 
Entirely unconscious of the great dread in her heart, Wu Ming 
forgot Ning Yuan and spoke of other matters with undisturbed 
complacency. At last the girl could no longer endure the torture 
of her suspense. 

“And thy reply to him who offered me marriage, O my brother, 
was it yea or nay?” she questioned timidly. Wu stared amazedly. 
He had never considered the possibility of surrendering Moy Moon 
to another. The sudden and unwelcome thought that his Little 
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Mother some day might wish to leave his home stung bitterly, 
and for the first time he realized the measure of his dependence 
upon her. 

“I answered—but how, fulfilling thy desire, wouldst thou have 
answered?” he demanded. 

“Even as thou hast done 

“T replied I needed thee, not Ning Yuan's gold,” he said. 
girl sobbed aloud in the ecstasy of blessed relief. 

“I am wanted by thee! Thou art not weary of my unworthy 
service! Ah, my brother, thy words are to me Heaven's richest 
gift,” she cried; and stirred by emotion to forgetfulness of in- 
born traditions of repression, she crossed quickly to his side 
and clung to him gratefully, with her head bowed upon his 
shoulder. 

“Assuredly I want thee, Little Mother,” Wu repeated kindly, 
but with wonder at the depth of her feeling. ‘How else should 
my work go on without hours wasted upon the tasks now done 
by thy busy hands?” Then, as a trivial afterthought, he added: 
“The consul, who is Ning Yuan’s master, no longer requires the 
book he desired of me two suns ago.” 

“Because of thy refusal of myself in marriage?” 
cried. 

“I know not. What matters it?’ answered her brother, and 
returned to his work with a mind untroubled. 

Again Moy Moon’s heart was heavy with prescient forebod- 
ing. For the first time she realized her beauty was a peril, not 
to herself but to her brother. Because service to him completely 
filled her life, she had never thought of herself as marriageable. 
Yet she was fourteen, an age of full womanhood in girls of her 
race. In this was a hateful warning. She stared accusingly at 
her reflection in the mirror of burnished tin and bitterly resented 
the soft skin of the hue of faded ivory, and the delicately curved 
contour of the Oriental flower-face which she saw. Sadly, too, 
she conceded that men would find it pleasing, and desiring her 
and being denied, their enmity would imperil the career of Wu 
Ming. The canceled order of the Chinese consul rose before her 
as an ominous forecast of the future 

“Beware thou,” she threatened at the mirrored image of her- 
self as she menaced it with tiny fingers curved to the likeness 
of claws. “If through thee harm befalls Wu Ming whom I love. 
thy accursed fairness shall be destroyed everlastingly by the 
burning touch of the acid of vitriol. Beware in time, for thou 
art well warned.” 


Either yea or nay, as is thy wish.” 
The 


Moy Moon 


HE next afternoon Moy Moon returned from her market- 
ing with an apothecary’s vial which she hid within her 


flower workbox. Many times during the weeks that followed 
she secretly took it out, toying with it as with a growing tempta- 
tion. Each day the purpose in her heart lured her more strongly, 
for although she hid herself from all eyes more sedulously than 
ever before, it seemed that Ning Yuan's offer had directed the 
hitherto unaroused attention of all Chinatown to her existence. 

A marriage broker sent by Mun Yat, wealthiest of store own- 
ers, visited Wu Ming and was peremptorily dismissed. “An- 
other enemy,” was the Little Mother's unhappy thought when 
she learned. Next came one on behalf of Lew Gow, the aged 
lender of money, who in urgent crises willingly had provided 
Moy Moon with cash to refill an empty rice mat while her 
unsuspecting brother worked in peace. Another curt refusal was 
carried to this suitor, and when necessity next forced the Little 
Mother to appeal to him for a loan, he surlily denied her, for 
once letting anger outweigh greed for gain. 

As long weeks of such desperate anxiety drifted into months, 
the girl worked more and more feverishly at her flower-making, 
allowing herself fewer hours of rest and less food’ as her neces- 
sities grew. Wu Ming’s book was still unfinished, and a day 
came when both rice-mat and money-box were empty. Moy 
Moon's boxes of finished flowers always were kept for such 
emergencies. Confidently she carried them to the store of Mun 
Yat, rejected suitor for her hand, and as she waited for the 
cash due her, reckoned happily the store of food it would supply. 

The head man of the store returned to her presently, but in- 
stead of the expected coin he carried the flower-boxes she had 
delivered ; 

“Mun Yat likes not the colors in which thy flowers are fash- 
ioned,” he announced curtly. “He will require no more from 
thee.” 

“Neither now nor ever?” pleaded the Little Mother, 
perately striving to hide the blow the words dealt her. 

“Such is his pleasure,” was the reply 

Moy Moon departed like a stricken animal seeking some 


des- 


soli- 
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tary shelter in which to endure its wounds. Again her beauty 
had laid its curse upon her, and she hated it with that sort of 
hatred that only destruction can satiate. Not until late in th 
day did she find another and smaller shopkeeper who bought 
portion of her flowers for half the price Mun Yat had paid 

The instant she reached home, she drew out the vial fro: 
its hiding-place and hid it against her bosom. 

“Tonight when my brother has partaken of rice, it shall b 
done,” she promised herself solemnly. “On the morrow whe 
men look upon my face, their eyes shall turn from me in hor 
ror. Thus shall I be freed of the curse of their desire, and neve 
shall Wu Ming know it was by mine own and not Fate's wi 
that the deed was done.” 

As she prepared the evening food, her hand stole again an 
again to her cheek, not in a regretful caress because its satiny 
softness was so soon to suffer disfigurement, but in fiercely im 
placable jubilance that it, something that seemed no part of 
herself, was to suffer as she did. The touch of the deadly bottl 
comforted her bosom. It seemed assurance that the long-de 
ferred act of martyrdom—and in martyrdom only had the Littl 
Mother ever sought happiness—need no longer be postponed. 

“When rice is eaten and he has returned to his labor, there 
will be none to see,” she planned. “Then swiftly the bottle shal 
be emptied, and not until the acid-flame has eaten my beauty 
to the bone, shall pain part my lips.” 

Quite cheerfully Moy Moon set the tea and rice upon the table 
and called to her brother that all was prepared for him. There 
was no reply from his writing-room, no sound from within 
Timidly she ventured to open his door. He was gone 


We MING’S absence alarmed the Little Mother beyond al 
reason. Never before had he abandoned his work for 
any cause during the allotted hours of his labor. To her mind 
trained to regard his writing as something of godly sacredness 
only some cataclysmic disaster could have taken him from his 
desk in the afternoon hours when the light was best. Her own 
troubles shrank to nothingness. 

“Ai-ah, ai-ah, assuredly some great evil has befallen him 
while I tarried in seeking a buyer for my flowers,” she moaned 
“I must search—” 

The rest was never spoken, for the girl's quick ear heard a 
step on the stair. She threw open the door, frantically anxious 
to know the dreaded news. Wu Ming entered, his eyes alight 
with the fire of a new and great purpose, his face beaming raptur 
ously with a newly awakened something that was strange to his 
sister’s questioning eyes. 

“With Heaven's help, O my sister, I shall free her,” he cried 
“By the sacred bones of the forefather of the Wu race, I swear it.” 

The Little Mother slipped inertly down upon a floor pallet 

“Tell me of her, my brother,” she said slowly, as in her fidel- 
ity to him she strove to conquer her regret that any woman 
had distracted his attention even for an hour from the work 
bequeathed by their father. 

The invitation was superfluous. Nothing could have pre- 
vented Wu Ming from pouring out the tale of his afternoon's 
adventure, which was not one of disaster but of a pair of girl- 
ish eyes which had looked into his through tears of misfortune 
Two days previously the girl, freshly arrived from China, had 
been taken to the house of Bock Eye, the slave-dealer, which 
was opposite Wu Ming’s window. As he worked, he had seen 
her behind the barred windows of the room in which she was 
locked while her master bargained with those who wished to buy 
her. 

“Sometimes as she looked out from her window she was happy 
even as a bird that soars freely heavenward; and sometimes 
the Waters of Sorrow dimmed her eyes, which, my sister, are 
more beautiful than the flowers that blossom in celestial gar- 
dens,” Wu rhapsodized. “As I worked, I watched her; and 
seeing me, twice she smiled even as she turned away in be- 
coming modesty. -My writing was forgotten as I awaited her 
return, for—” 

“Ai-ah,” the Little Mother sighed. 

“For always-before me on the pages of the book,” persisted 
Wu, “I saw. her face and knew thereby that by the will of benefi- 
cent gods we shall be wedded, and that through her love this 
poor house shall overflow with happiness so great I fear Heaven's 
envy.” 

“That thy wish may be fulfilled, this night I shall burn in- 
cense on the altar of Ai-Lo-Hun,” murmured Moy Moon, striv- 
ing courageously to force her quivering lips to smile. Wu Ming’s 
hand clenched and he sprang to his feet. 
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By Jack Boyle 


his spirit! 


to save her. Alas, I could not! 


“Our blessed mother’s 
gift is defiled at the 
touch of thy hands,” 
was his only thanks. 


“But in the declining hours of this day’s sun, disaster befell 
y lotus-bud of incomparable beauty,” he continued. “As I 


looked from my window, I saw the accursed woman of the white 


Mission approach with the fan-quai policeman, who is a devil’s 
son, with hair the color of the fire that I pray may consume 
Together they entered the house where the chosen 
e of my heart lay hidden. Straightway there was the sound 
f great turmoil, and from her window she cried out to me 
sking help against the evil ones who battered at her door. 
(nd then, even as I watched, she was seized by the white woman 
ind carried from the house.” 

In the vehemence of his passion Wu Ming now was pacing 

room. 

“I fled quickly to the street, and again she cried out to me 
The red-haired one thrust me 


roughly from her side with strength that ten men might not 


carried. 


in 


‘qual. Many of our race now followed the white woman, who 
urried the little Daughter of Heaven in her arms as a babe is 
I also was among them. She was taken to the Mis- 
ion and remains there a prisoner, for later, as I watched, seek- 
g some means by which I might rescue her, I saw her at a 


“Farewell, my brother,” 
she whispered faintly. 
“Be happy in the love 
of thy chosen one.” 


window. Ai-ah, my sister, if I can but free her, assuredly she 
shall love me even as I love her!” 

“Truly she must, my brother,” murmured the Little Mother. 

Wu Ming clapped his cap upon his head and threw open the 
door. 

“Thy food is prepared. Where goest thou?” queried his sister 
in alarm. 

“To the tong-house to ask good counsel of the Master,” an- 
swered Wu, and fled from her without a thought of the tea and 
rice that awaited him. 

Moy Moon set away his food, looked for a moment into the 
room where Wu Ming’s deserted desk waited with its disor- 
dered papers scattered across it, and then slowly drew out the 
bottle of vitriol from beneath her blouse. She gazed at it almost 
as one might who renounces a boon, then with a sigh poured 
its last drop into a drain pipe. 


OY MOON was asleep when Wu Ming returned at day- 
break, and beneath the lashes that lay against her cheek 
unshed tears glistened. Wu Ming did not see them; nor, had he 
done so, would he have guessed why (Continued on page 150) 





The Story Sé Far: 


C ARMEL LEE 


Michigan to the little 
New England town of Gibeon 
equipped with a brand-new col- 
lege training, seventy-two dol- 
lars in money, a distinctly un 
usual beauty, and certain inter- 
esting assets of character. Ar- 
rived in Gibeon, she took pos- 
session of a further heritage, 
the Gibeon Free Press, a run- 
down little country newspaper 
bequeathed to her by her re- 
cently deceased uncle—"old man 
Nupley.” 

With the Free 
inherited a printer 
named Tubal, who. with the aid 
of a boy, Simmy, set up and 
ran off the five hundred-odd 
copies needed to fill its meager 
subscription-list And it 
Tubal who told Carmel of cer- 
tain sinister things on 
beneath the surface of the 
placid-seeming little town. A 
“ring.” of which Supervisor 
Delorme and Abner 
Fownes were leading figures 
practicaliy owned the place. At 
the last election the people had 
rebelled in 
ing their lor one ol 
fice, that of sheriff. Only a 
few days ago, however, Sheriff 
Churchill had mysteriously dis- 
appeared; and Deputy Jenney 
and a_hunchbacked tavern- 
keeper known as Peewee 
Bangs, 


creatures of Fownes’, 

had warned Tubal not 
disappearance 

Carmel gave a job to Evan Pell, a quaint young pedant who 
had been unfaisly dismissed from his position of school superin- 
tendent, and decided to print his dynamite-laden letter of protest. 

Carmel called Sheriff Churchill’s heartbroken wife- 
and in an left on her desk, she 
proceeded to print a significant item in the next issue of the Free 
Press = 

“The editor has been warned that she will be sent to join 
Sheriff Churchill if meddles with his disappearance. The 
Free Press give now that it will meddle until 
the whole truth is discovered and the criminal brought to justice. 
If murder has been done, the murderers must be punished.” 

Shortly thereafter Abner Fownes called upon Carmel and 
offered to cancel the chattel mortgage which he held on the Free 
Press plant and which came due in two months, if she would sub- 
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Consolidated Magazines Corporation 


Again and again the big man knocked down the little man, 


mit all 
which 
Pell. 


for the paper for his visé and print only materia 


“COpy 


had his sanction. He also suggested that she discharg: 


Carmel at that time gave him no definite answer, but bent her 
energies toward making the paper a success and independent of 


Fownes. By way of arousing popular interest she started 


voting contest as to who was the handsomest man in town; and 


she herself undertook to solicit advertising. Calling for this pur 
pose upon the town photographer, the dandified Jonathan Bangs 


she again came in contact with that undercurrent of something 


sinister in the life of the town. . . Pell called her attention t 
the proximity of the Canadian border and the huge profits 
rum-running 

Fownes encountered Carmel on the street and again held thé 
threat of the mortgage over her if she did not run her paper t 
please him. She replied that while the paper remained hers she 
would print what she pleased. 
(The Red Magazine All rights reserved, 
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a each occasion the little man, inore and more blindly, got to his feet and feil upon his antagonist. 


ontraband 


By CLARENCE 
BUDINGTON KELLAND 


Illustrated by William ~Aleade Prince 


ARMEL entered the office of the Free Press, after her encounter 

with Abner Fownes, in a temper which her most lenient friend 
could not describe as amiable. It was no small part of Carmel’s charm 
that she could be unamiable interestingly. Her tempers were not set 
pieces, like the Niagara Falls display at a fireworks celebration. They 
did not glow and pour and smoke until the spectators were tired of them 
and wanted to see something else. Rather they were like gorgeous aérial 
bombs which rent the remote clouds with a detonation and lighted the 
heavens with a multitude of colored stars. Sometimes her choicest tem- 
pers were like. those progressive bombs which keep on detonating half 
a dozen times and illuminating with different colored stars after each 
explosion. This particular temper was one of her best. 

“From now on,” she said to nobody in particular, and not at all for 
the purpose of giving information, “this paper is going to be run for 
one single purpose. It’s going to do everything that pompous fat man 
with his ears growing out of his shoulders doesn’t want it to. It’s going 
to hunt for things he doesn’t like. It is going to annoy and plague and 
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prod him. If a paper like this can make a man like him un- 
comfortable, he'll never know another peaceful moment!” 

Evan Pell looked up from his table—over the rims of his 
spectacles—and regarded her with interest. 

“Indeed!” he said. “And what, if I may ask, has caused this 
—er—declaration of policy 

“He looked at me,” Carmel 
chins at me.” 

Tubal thrust his head through the doorway. “What'd he do?” 
he demanded belligerently. “lf he done anythin’ a gent shouldn't 
do to a lady, I'll jest ca’mly walk over there and twist three, 
four of them chins clean off’m him.” 

“I wish you would. I wish you would—but you mustn't. He 
gave me orders. He told me I was to let him read every bit of 
copy which wert into this paper. He said I must have his O. K. 
on everything I print.” 

“Ah,” said Evan Pell, “and what did you rejoin?” 

“I told him this was my paper, and so long as it was mine, 
I would do exactly 
what I wanted with it, 
and then I turned my 
back and walked away 
leaving him looking 
like a _ dressed-up 
mushroom—a_fatuous 
mushroom.” 

“A new 
said Pell. 

“I—T'll_ make his 
life miserable for sixty 
days, anyhow.” 

“Tf,” said Pell, “he 
permits you to con 
tinue for sixty days.” 

“Tl continue, not 


said, “and he—wiggled all his 


variety,’ 


for sixty days, but for years and 
years and years—till I’m an old, 
gray-headed woman— just to 
spite him. I'll make this paper 
pay. I'll show him he can't 
threaten me. I'l]—” 

“Now, Lady,” said Tubal, “if 
I was you, I'd set down and cool 
off. If you're spoilin’ fer a fight, you 
better go into it level-headed, and not 
jest jump in flailin’ your arms like a 
French cook in a tantrum. Abner Fownes 
haint no infant to be spanked and put to 
bed. If you calc’late to go after his scalp, 
you better find out how you kin git a grip 
onto his hair.” 

“And,” said Pell, “how you can prevent 
his—er—getting a grip on yours.” 

“I don’t believe he’s as big a man as he 
thinks he is,” said Carmel. 

“I have read somewhere—I do not 


Contraband 


recall the author at the moment—a word of advice which might 
apply to this situation. It is to the effect that one should neve 
underestimate an antagonist.” 

“Oh, I sha'n’'t. I'll cool down presently, and then I'll be as 
cold-blooded and calculating as anybody. But right now I—] 
want to—stamp on his pudgy toes.” 

The telephone interrupted, and Evan Pell put the receiver to 
his ear. “Yes, this is the Free Press. . .. . Please repeat that 

In Boston last night? .. . . Who saw him? Who is 
speaking?” Then his face assumed that blank, exasperated look 
which nothing can bring in such perfection as to have the re 
ceiver at the other end of the line hung up in one’s ear. He 
turned to Carmel. 

“The person’”—he waggled his thumb toward the instrument- 
“who was on the wire says Sheriff Churchill was seen in Boston 
last night.” 

“Alive?” Carmel queried anxiously. 

“Alive,” replied Evan Pell. 

“Who was it? Who saw him?” 

“When I asked that, he hung up.” 

“Do you suppose it is true?” 

“H’m! Let us scrutinize the matter in the light of logic— 
which it is your custom to ridicule. First, we have a 
anonymous communication. Anonymity is always opei 
to suspicion. Second, it is the newspaper which is in 
formed—not the authorities. Third, it is the newspaper 


which has been showing a curiosity as to the Sheriff’s wher: 
er—contrary to the wishes of certain people.” 


abouts 

“Yes.” 

“From these premises I would reason: first, that the 
anonymous informer wishes the fact to be made public 
second, that he wishes this paper to believe it; third, that 
if the paper does believe it, it will cease asking where 
the Sheriff is and why; and fourth, that if this report is 
credited, there will be no search by anybody for a corpu 
delicti.” 

“A corpus delicti! And what might that be?” 

Evan Pell sighed with that impatient tolerance which one 
exhibits toward children asking questions about the obvious 

“It has been suggested,” he said, “that Sheriff Churchill! 
has been murdered. The first requisite in the establish 
ment of the commission of a murder, is the productior 
of the corpus delicti—the body of the crime. If the body 
cannot be produced, or its disposal established, there cai 
be no conviction for the crime. In short, a murder re- 
quires the fact of a dead man, and until the law can bi 
shown that, it is compelled, I imagine, to presume thi 
victim still alive. Here, you will perceive, the effort is t 
raise a presumption that 
Sheriff Churchill is not 
a corpus delicti.” 

“Then you don’t be 
lieve it?” 

“Do you?” 

“I—I don’t know 
Poor Mrs. Churchill! 
For her sake, I hope 
is true.” 

“H'm! If I were 
you, Miss Lee, I would 
not inform Mrs 
Churchill of this—with- 
out substantiation.” 

“You are right. Nor 
shall I print it in the 
paper. You believe 
some one is deliberatel) 
imposing upon us?” 

“My mind,” said 
Evan Pell, “has been 
trained for years t 
seek the truth. I am an 
observer of facts 
trained to separate the 
true from the false 
That is the business of 
science and research. I 
think I have made plain 
reasons for doubt- 
truth of this 


“| have heard stories of 
this Lakeside Hotel. my 
Blot on the county. ing the 
Stories of debauchery.” message.” 





By Clarence Budington Kelland 


Hardly had she taken her seat when an automobile roared toward Gibeon at high speed. 


So much so,” said Carmel, “that I agree with you.” 

Evan smiled complacently. “I fancied you could not do other- 
wise,” he said. ‘Perhaps you will be further convinced if I 
ll you I am quite certain I recognized the voice which gave 
he message.” 

“Are you sure? Who was it?’ 

“I am certain in my own mind, but I could not take my oath 

a court of law. I believe the voice was that of the little 

inchback known locally as Peewee Bangs.” 

“The proprietor of the Lakeside Hotel?” 

Evan nodded. 

“What is this Lakeside Hotel?” Carmel asked. “I've heard 

‘ntioned, and somehow I've gotten the idea that it was— 
peculiar.” 

Tubal interjected an answer before Evan Pell could speak. 
[t’s a good place for sich as you be to keep away from. Folks 
drives out there in automobiles from the big town twenty, thirty 

ile off, and has high jinks. Before prohibition come in, folks 
said Peewee run a blind pig.” 

“He seems very friendly with the local politicians.” 

“Huh!” snorted Tubal. 

“I don’t understand Gibeon,” Carmel said. “Of course, I 
haven’t been here long enough to know it, and to know the 
people—but there’s something about it which seems different 


’ 


from other little towns I’ve known. The people look the same 
and talk the same. There are the same churches and lodges 
and the reading-club and the auxiliaries; and I suppose there is 
the woman’s club which is exclusive, and all that. But somehow 
those things, the normal life of the place, affect me as being 
all on the surface, with something secret going on underneath. 
If there is anything hidden, it must be hidden from most of the 
people, too. The folks must be decent, honest, hard-working. 
Whatever it is, they don’t know.” 

“What gives you such an idea?” Evan Pell asked with interest. 

“Tt’s a feeling—instinct, maybe. Possibly it’s because I’m 
trying to find something, and imagine it all. Maybe I’ve magni- 
fied little inconsequential things.” 

“What has all this to do with Abner Fownes?” 

“Why—nothing. He seems to be a rather typical small-town 
magnate. He’s egotistical, bumptious, small-minded. He loves 
importance—and he’s rich.. The professional politicians know 
him and his weaknesses, and use him. He’s a figurehead, so far 
as actual things go, with a lot of petty power which he loves to 
exercise. He’s a bubble, and oh, how I'd love to prick him!” 

Evan bowed to her with ironical deference. “Remarkable!” 
he said. “A ‘clean-cut, searching analysis. Doubtless correct. 
You have been studying him cursorily for a matter of days, but 
you comprehend him to the innermost workings of his mind. 
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clear,” he said dryly, not offended, 
she was surprised to note, but rather 
amused and tolerant. He was so 
cocksure, so wrapped up in himself 
and his abilities, so egotistical, that 
no word of criticism could reach and 
wound him. Carmel wanted to 
wound him, to see him wince. She 
was sorry for him because she could 
perceive the smallness, the narrow- 
ness, the poverty of his life; yet be- 
cause she felt, somehow, that his 
character was of his own planning 
and constructing, it seemed a duty 
to goad him into a realization of his 
deficiencies. Evan Pell did not seem 
to her a human being, a man, so 
much as a dry-as-dust mechanism— 
an irritating little pedant lacking in 
all moving traits except vanity. 

She had taken him into the office, 
half from sympathy, half because 
somebody was needed and he was 
the only help available. At times 
she regretted it Now she leaned 
forward to challenge him. 

“You've boasted about your abili- 
ties as a trained investigator,” she 
said. “Very well, then, investigate: 
That’s the business of a reporter. 
Gibeon is your laboratory. You'll 
find it somewhat more difficult to get 
at facts hidden in human brains, than 
to discover the hidden properties of 
a chemical, or to classify some rare 
plant or animal. I haven't a trained 
mind. I wasn’t an infant prodigy. I 
haven't spent my lifetime in educat- 
ing my brain out of all usefulness; 
but I can see there’s something 
wrong here. Now, Mr. Pell, take 
your trained faculties out and dis- 
cover what it is. There's investiga 
tion worth while.” 

“Are you sure.” said Evan, “you 
will have the courage to publish 
what I find?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 
“There's no use talking about that,” 
she said, “until you find something.” 

“What,” he asked provocatively, 
“do you want me to _ investigate 
first ?” 

“The one thing that cries out for 
investigation. Find out why nothing 
is done to discover what happened 
to Sheriff Churchill. Find out why 
he disappeared and who made him 
disappear, and what has become of 
him. Fetch me the answers to these 
questions, and I'll take back all I’ve 
said—and apologize.” 

“Has it—er—occurred to you 
that perhaps Sheriff Churchill disap- 
peared because he—investigated too 
much?” 






































































I, a trained observer, have watched and scrutinized Abner Fownes 


cilious about. You don’t know any more about this man than I 
do, and you’ve been here a year. You don’t like him, because 
he hurt your vanity, and you're so crusted over with vanity that 
whatever is inside of it is quite lost to sight. 
charged as superintendent of schools, and it rankles. 
like that letter of yours. Oh, you irritate me!” 
“Er—at any rate, you have the quality of making yourself 


He had you « 
It’s childish, 


is- 


tacles, and then nonplused her by answering calmly: “I rathe 
Yes, now I come to give consideration to my en 
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“Are you afraid?” she asked. 
He wrinkled his brows and peered at her through his spe 


} 


tions, I find I am apprehensive.” 


“Then,” she said with a shrug, “we will forget about it.” 


“You are trying,” he said, “to make me feel ashamed becaus 


for a year—and have not yet reached a conclusion. May I 
compliment you, Miss Lee?” 
Carmel’s eyes snapped. “You may,” she said, and then closed fancy I am. 
her lips determinedly 
“You were going to say?” Evan asked in his most irritating, 
pedagogical tone 
“IT was going to say that you have mighty little to be super- I am afraid. 


“| don't believe 
he’s as big a man 


as he thinks he 


+ 0 
1s, 





said Carmel. 





It is useless. I shall not be ashamed It 


natural I should be afraid. Self-preservation dictates fear. Ths 
emotion of fear was implanted in man and animals as a—er 

safety device to prevent them from incurring dangers. No, |] 
am not in the least ashamed. Fortunately reason has been pri 
vided as well as fear, and consequently, if reason counsel 
course of action which fear would veto, it is only natural t 
intelligence should govern. Reason should always control em¢ 


ee 


tion. Therefore, apprehensive as I am of unpleas 
ant consequences to myself, I shall proceed with 
the investigation as indicated.” His tone was 
final. There was no boasting in his statement 
only the logical presentation of a fact. He was 
afraid, but his reason indicated to him that it was 
worth his while to subject himself to the hazard 
of the situation. Therefore he subordinated fear 

But Carmel—responsibility sat upon her heavily 
in that moment. She had ordered or goaded a 
human being into risking his person, perhaps his 
life. That phase of it had not presented itself 
to her. She was sending a man into danger. ani 
her responsibility for so doing arose stark before 
her. 


“I—I have no right,” she said hesitating], J 
was wrong. I cannot allow you to put yourse 


in danger.” 

“Unfortunately,” said Evan Pell, “you have nm 
vote in the matter. I have made the decision 
Of course you may dispense with my services 
but that will not affect my conduct. I shall fin 
out what became of Sheriff Churchill and put my 
self in a position to lay before the proper authori- 
ties substantiated facts covering all phases of his 
disappearance.” 

“But—” 

He raised his hand, palm toward her. “My 
cision is final,” he said with asperity. 


Chapter Eight 


IBEON was so accustomed to Abner Fownes 

that it took him for granted, as if he wert 
a spell of weather, or the “Opera House” which 
had been erected in 1881, or the river which flowe 
through the town, tumultuously in spring and par- 
simoniously in the heat of summer when its mois- 
ture was most sorely needed. Abner really bore 
more resemblance to the river than to either 
weather or Opera House; he was tumultuous when 
he could do most damage, and ran in a sort of 
trickle when such genius as he had might be oi 
greatest service. On the whole the village was 
glad it possessed Abner. He was its show piece, 
and they compared him with the show citizens of 
adjacent centers of population. 

Your remote villages are conscious of their 
outstanding personalities, and however much they 
may dislike them personally, and quarrel wit! 
them in the family, they flaunt them in the faces 
of outsiders and boast of their eccentricities and 
take pride in their mannerisms. So Gibeon fancied 
it knew Abner Fownes, from the meticulous crus* 
in which his tailor incased him, inward to his 
exact geometrical center; it was positive it com 
prehended his every thought and perceived the 
motive for his every action. For the most part 
its attitude was tolerant. Gibeon fancied it al- 
lowed Abner to function, and that it could put a 
stop to his functioning whenever it desired. The 
power of his money was appraised and appreci 
ated; but it was more than a little inclined t 
laugh at his bumptious pretense of arbitrary power 

George Bogardus, (Continued on page 162) 
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cAuthor of “Twenty -ACnutes”’ 
and * The -—Man Smith.’ 
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Back ‘Draft 


» iLL SMITH had been with Two Engine of the city’s Fire 

Department about two months when one morning, while he 

was polishing the brass upon the big hose-wagon, Heitner stepped 

on his foot. That sort of thing—digging Bill with his elbow, 

bumping into him, stepping on his foot—seemed to be Heffner’s 

idea of kidding. But Bilk had come to feel that there was a lot 
more back of it than that. 

Bill Smith was a probationer. He had come into the Depart- 
ment just under the line as to weight, but determined to be a 
real fireman. He’d been a puny boy, waif, newsboy, gamin, with 

big head and pipestem legs, nearly always getting the worst 

t it in his fights with bigger and huskier lads, but always putting 

0 the scraps the very best he had. A 

(nd now, at twenty-two, he’d dropped miraculously into the 
ery life he wanted. It seemed made for him! After a boy- 

od and youth of homelessness and wandering, with not a close 
t helpful friend to guide him, he’d joined an organization where 
the first rule of all was order, and obedience to orders. And 
Bill knew that all these orders were sensible ones. 

Take Captain Winters of Two Engine, for instance. The 
Captain said to him, that first night, that neither his captain 


Read this authoritative story 
fa great city’s fire depart- 
and you'll find yourself 
member of Two Engine, 
iting for the tap of the 


self. It’s that real! 


Illustrated by James ‘D. Gleason 


nor the lieutenant of Two Engine would ever order 
him into a place at a fire where they wouldn’t lead 
the company themselves. Furthermore, Captain Win- 
ters had told Bill that he, like every other fireman, had 
a chance to rise—to become, sometime, a lieutenant, 
a captain or even a battalion chief. A chief like Bill’s 
idol, Chief Egan, who had his headquarters in the house 
of Two Engine, and his red car parked beside the big 
engine on the main floor! 
And Bill Smith knew he’d been making good as a 
probationer—too good, in fact. That was the seat of 
the trouble between him and Heffner. There’d been two fires 
in the last two months that were at the bottom of the whole 
affair. One had been a ship fire on the river. The entire com- 
pany of Two Engine had been knocked out by smoke in the 
hold of the ship, which was loaded with cotton. Cotton makes 
almost deadly fumes. For five hours Bill’s company had worked 
down there in the hold, without relief. They'd all been brought 
out. And afterward Captain Winters, who of course watched his 
probationary men with constant care, had said in the hearing of 
certain members of the company, including Heffner: 

“Bill Smith’s a new man, but on the pipe, he’s a man!” 

That was the second time that Captain Winters had talked like 
that. At Bill’s very first fire, the night of the afternoon he’d 
joined Two Engine, he’d been on the pipe with his captain, 
and had taken the count in the black smoke and the blistering 
heat of a tenement hallway fire. Captain Winters, groggy himself 
with punishment, had said to Chief Egan, with the men from 
Six Engine, who had responded to the second alarm, standing 
around: 

“By God, Chief, this new man’s a man!” 


And now, after two months with the Smith 
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company, Bill 
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i heard the word. Above all other 


almost wished that he'd never 
things attainable in his life, Bill had wanted to show that he 
was a man. But it had given this big fellow Heffner his chance 


to ride him hard with his idea of 


behind it 


kidding—and something more 


Not that Bill Smith hadn't been getting his full share of 
kidding from the other members of the company. Some of it 
rather raw, too! Bill knew that through these weeks the other 


men were trying him out by traditional methods—so he kept on 


smiling, and saying nothing. He could even laugh when some- 
thing extra tough was pulled on him—except when Heffner 
did it 


Don't think that Bill had come into the Department expecting 
it to be a bed of roses. Not at all. He'd hung about the house 
of Seven Truck when a small boy, and knew the rough surface 
nature of the firemen there. It takes hard men to do a fireman’s 
work. Tender as a mother when in contact with real physical 
suffering, and bound by every tradition of the Department to 
risk and even give their lives when 
any person is in danger, they are 
nevertheless rough-and-ready “kid- 
ders,” with an abundance of time in 
the firehouse to indulge themselves. 
In the close proximity of their lives 
there’s mighty little a fireman 
doesn’t know about his brother fire- 
men, in time. And perhaps it all 
heads up to the fact that at 
a fire the lives of the other 
men in a company may 
depend upon the courage 
and the endurance of some 
one of them in the face of 
death. And so 
the firemen dont 
want any quitter 
or weakling in 
the firehouse, be- 
tween times. It’s 
bad, every way! 

Therefore Bill 
Smith would have 
taken punishment 
from the men of 
Two Engine in 
their joking to 
the same _ limit 
that he’d go in on 
with his 


a pipe 

captain or any 
one of them. He'd 
rather be with 
Two Engine than 
with any other 
company of the 


Department. He 
knew it was the 
best company in 
the city. All he 
feared in life was 


that he'd not 

make good with 

it. Besides, it had been 

a hard December and 

January. Day and night 

tenement fires, loft fires 

factory fires, fires in r 
cellars and_ subcellars 
sometimes six runs or ; 


more a day for 


Two t 
Engine. 


Gradually Bill had come to 


see that the other men were 
watching him and Heffner 
Heffner wasn’t pulling the 
same _ half-friendly stuff on 
Bill that the other men were 
pulling; but Bill knew that 
they wouldn’t stop Heffner, 
under any _ circumstances 


That was Bill’s own job. If 






















“This aint finished yet! A\ll I want is another crack 2t—" 
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didn't settle things sometime, Bill knew that he wouldn't 
real fireman—even though he could hold a pipe with thx 
captain, and be called a man for it. 

And now this guy Heffner had stepped on his foot—Hetiner 
weighing close to two hundred, and Bill a slender lad hard! 
tipping the scales at more than. a hundred and forty-five 3j 
turned quickly about, rag in one hand, polish can in the other 

“Hey, Hefiner! Look where you're steppin’!” Bill had har 
work to keep his face from showing the pain he felt. But Whale: 
the champion amateur heavyweight of the Department, was stan 
ing by, himself of Two Engine, and also Carpenter, the oldest 
man in the company. 

Heffner paused. He bowed toward Bill with elaborate polit 
ness. 

“Excuse my inadvertence—Smith!” he mocked. “Had I note 
your presence I would have avoided you; but anyway I’m sur 
a little thing like that will not disconcert such a m-a-n as you! 
Bill’s face went red. Heffner waited in vain for a rejoinder 

Bill turned his back on his baiter and went on polishing 
the brass. Heffner winked at Whalen and Carpenter 
and clumped upstairs. 

Bill heard big Whalen’s quiet voice beside him as h« 
rubbed the shining trim of the hose-wagon. 

“Bill, that fellow’s getting your goat. You got t 
do something. You got to lick him! You meet me a 
Brown’s gymnasium—you know where that is—whe 
we're off, tomorrow! At two sharp!” 

Bill gave Whalen one look. “You're on! 
and continued polishing the brass vigorously. 

Winter resolved itself into early spring. The almos 
incessant work of the Department through months of 
extraordinary cold let down. Fewer fires were coming 
in. And Bill Smith had stuck it out, hardened phy 
cally with each week’s test of endurance, until no\ 
he began to feel that he could not 
take punishment whenever it occurred at 
fires, but also that in a way he could sense 


Bill 


be a 





he said 


ony 


what the fire itself was going to do. All oi 
which served to strengthen his belief 
himself. 

But to big Whalen he couldn’t have pu 
into adequate words, even had he tried. 
his sense of obligation. From the first nigh 


Bill had come into the company, Whalen 
had in a rough-and-ready way shown a liking 
for the kid. Finally he had_ personally 
undertaken the training of Bill for the in- 
evitable encounter between him and Heffner 

On an April afternoon the two men stoo 
in their fighting trunks in Brown’s gymna- 
sium. 

“Come on, now, Bill! 
the left again!” 

And Bill came. He swung; he feinte 
to the heart, then to the head, and then 
extra one with the right that Whalen hadn 
looked for landed heavily on the latter’s 
jaw. The big fellow dropped his gloves 
and laughed: 

“You little son—of—a—shrimp! That 
was a good one! But even that wont 
Heffner out. You're getting good, kid, but 
you're not good enough yet! He still has 
fifty pounds, nearly, to the weight. But 
now listen, son! -Here’s a trick I been 
saving for you till you could pull it! It’s 
the wallop that landed me the amateur 
heavyweight championship. It’s this way 

So it came about that when Bill lef 
Whalen that afternoon, he walked across 
the Park on air. 


Try that lead with 








Whalen had told him, 
the end of the day’s session at the gym 
nasium, that he was now ready for Heffne1 
The work of three months was finished 
For the first time in Bill’s life, he knew he 
had something within him of skill as well 
as of will-power that would let him do what 
he’d always wanted to do more than any 
thing else—lick some one bigger than him- 
self! And this time he’d settle more than 
a simple fight. 

















By O. I, Lewis 


“You're both of you damn fools! 


Yet Bill knew the risk he was 
cellar of the firehouse to fight. Absolutely against the rules 
> Department! On the one hand, it was what Whalen and 
ry other member in the company expected of him. On the 
other, it meant discharge if it got as far as Captain Winters. 
And Bill hadn’t any other ambition in life than to be a fireman! 
Before he got across the Park, he knew that his decision was 
vocable—had been, indeed, since the first time Whalen spoke 
im. Only—he would save both his honor and his job, if he 
1 bring it about. 
‘arefully Bill must pick the time for Heffner to precipitate 
fight. Heffner during the months had grown bolder, cruder. 
$ passivity had roused in him a kind of ire. The kid didn’t 
m to have any come-back to him, he was wont to declare. 
Bill brought the thing about on the following morning. Some 
1e company, including Heffner and himself, were sweeping the 
Bill worked his way nearer to the big fellow. He knew 
the temptation would be too strong for the latter. Heffner, 
to form, swept dirt on Bill. 
There, you man! Eat that! 
sneered. 
Bill went on sweeping. Heffner looked at him. 
im at all? In spite of what the Captain—” 


running in going down into 


’ 


It’s good for what ails you!’ 


“Say, aint you 


You've had enough! 


Shake hands!” 


Bill stopped sweeping then and walked over to the baiter. 

“Ves, you big cheese, I am a man; and what’s more, you aint! 
Or if you think you are, you meet me in the cellar, when no one 
is wise, and I'll show you!” 

That was all! No one else had heard. Bill went on with 
his sweeping. The only difference was that now Heffner stared 
at Bill open-mouthed for a moment. The unexpected had hap- 
pened! Then Heffner smiled. He understood. He’d gotten the 
kid’s goat at last! 

“You poor fish!” he muttered in an undertone. 

HAT afternoon the two men went down cellar, Bill leading 

the way. The other men of Two Engine, with the exception 
of the one on watch at the desk by the big front door, were in 
the clubroom on the third floor. Some were reading, others 
playing cards: Carpenter was patching a rubber boot. Bill and 
Heffner wouldn’t be missed for a while. 

As Bill went downstairs, he prayed: 

“God, don’t let the bell hit till we’re through!” 

At the bottom of the stairs Bill waited for Heffner, then turned 
the key in the lock. 

“What’s that for?” asked the big fellow. 

“That’s so’s to keep out any curious visitors till I finish this 
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job,” Bill replied. “Anyhow, it'll be easy enough for the man 
who goes up after we're through to unlock the door!” 
“Say, kid, listen!” Heffner urged. “I hate to do it, honest I do, 
but I’m just naturally going to kill you first, and then eat you!” 
“This is a good place to eat,” said Bill, “and I’ve been hungry 
myself, a hell of a long time! Come on!” 


N the poorly lighted cellar there were no ropes, no ring, no 

gong,—except the gong on the main floor that might ring at 
any second,—no ringside mob, no battery of lights above the ring, 
no rounds, no seconds and no quarter. Nothing but two men set- 
tling what had to be settled—fighting fair, but to a finish. 

They were both already in their shirt-sleeves, of heavy flannel. 
Their shoes were loose on their feet, ready to be kicked off at the 
first tap of the bell, for the rubber boots. Back and forth they 
struggled, in the clinches. Out of the clinches, Bill sparred, held 
the heavier man off, danced about him, and let Heffner chase him 
about the rear of the cellar, which they had picked as the ring. 

Hefiner was bent on making the fight quick and certain. He’d 
gotten this kid worn down through the months, until the kid 
had asked for the fight. Well, he’d get it now! It would be good 
for the kid—take the big head off of him! But how was it that 
the kid showed such footwork, except when Heffner once in a 
while landed hard on him? Even then the kid seemed a bear for 
punishment! Where had he gotten all this stuff? He hadn't 
brought it into the Department! 

Then, in a clinch, Bill, despite his far lighter weight, employed 
a curious succession of short-arm jabs to the ribs of Heffner. A 
light broke on the heavier man! Once he had sparred with 
Whalen. That was Whalen’s way of working, in the clinches. 
Whalen and Bill—they’d been together a lot! 

There dawned vaguely on Heffner a wholly new idea. Whalen 
had put Bill up to this—had gotten him trained for it! This kid 
could never have gotten this way by himself. And Heffner, know- 
ing now that he had his job cut out for him, went for Bill for a 
real killing. 

He sensed that Bill was tiring. After a clinch, in which Heffner 
had landed a short-arm jab over Bill’s heart, he saw the kid stag- 
ger and begin to reel. Now was the time! Heffner was getting 
winded himself. He'd done little fighting lately. Moreover, this 
fight seemed to have been going a pretty long time. Finish it up! 

Round and round the rear of the cellar he went after Bill. 
The smaller man sparred, but with failing strength. Bill’s face 
was streaked with blood. And then, suddenly, the kid went down 
on one knee, in apparent exhaustion. In rushed Heffner, waiting 
to give Bill the K. O. when he got up. He’d swing to Bill’s jaw— 

Then something happened. 

It was the same something that had given Whalen the victory, 
several years before, as amateur heavyweight of the Department. 
The lad half rose, abruptly, in the moment when Heffner was 
off his guard for the instant, and just on his feet, swung with 
extraordinary strength from his bent position, getting Heffner full 
on the tip of the jaw, underneath! The big man sank quietly, 
decisively, to the floor. He lay there 

Bill was on his feet. He wiped his hands on his trousers. He 
stood looking at the man that he had put out cold. He drew a 
long breath. That was done! He was a man, now! 

He unlocked the door at the bottom of the stairs. Up he went. 
He saw Whalen standing by the man on watch. “Say, Whalen, 
come down in the cellar, will you? I got something to show you!” 

Whalen followed Bill downstairs. The man on watch eyed 
silently the two men disappearing. He rubbed his chin. He'd 
seen Heffner and Bill go down a while before. Then he went on 
entering in the book on the desk some figures about fires and the 
daily routine. What happened in a cellar didn’t go into any book. 

In the cellar Whalen stood by Bill’s side, looking down at 
Heffner, who was still unconscious. “Well, you bum little welter- 
weight, how'd you do it?” asked Whalen. “With a chair?” 

“With my hands, the way you showed me!” Bill couldn’t con- 
ceal the trembling in his voice, as he answered the man who had 
taught him how. 

“Get a pail of water and a sponge!” Whalen bent over Heffner. 
“We got to bring him out of this. The bell may hit any time! 
And you clean that face of yours, Bill!” 

Only the three of them in the cellar. Only the man on watch 
on the main floor, minding his own business. The other men of 
Two Engine were still in the big room on the third floor. Captain 
Winters was pounding out on the typewriter in his office in the 
front of the second-story dormitory a report on the work of Two 
Engine at yesterday’s fires. Silence throughout the building, ex- 
cept for the clicking of the keys. 
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Down in the cellar Heffner was staggering to his feet. Whak 
was lifting him under one arm. “Say, Heff, you looked for it, ar 
you got it! Shake hands now with Bill!” 

Bill held out his hand. 

Heffner balanced on shaky legs. “Like hell I will! 
finished yet! All I want is another crack at—” 

Clang-clang-clange—clang-clang-clang! 

The bell! 

With the first stroke of the gong on the floor above, the three 
men in the cellar rushed to the stairway. Whalen and Bill had 
Heffner under the arms. Heffner sought to throw off Bill’s arn 
“T’m all right!” he said. 

Upstairs they plunged, Whalen half dragging Heffner, Bi 
behind. Down the poles shot the men from the sitting-room. 

“Out!” shouted Captain Winters. 

The first round of Box 321 on the bell had hardly come in 
before the company was hurriedly but without confusion kick 
ing off shoes, pulling on rubber boots, and jumping upon the sides 
and back of the big red wagon. The motor churned with a roar 
The man on watch had thrown the front door open, and was on 
the sidewalk warning passers-by that the apparatus was coming 
out. As it went by him, he sprang upon the side of the wagon. 
The firehouse was left empty. 

Ten seconds! 

Bill was riding on the side of the wagon behind the driver 
Whalen and Heffner stood on the back. Whalen, holding tight 
with one hand to the side rail, tugged at the sleeve of Heffner’s 
rubber coat, helping him on with the heavy garment. Carpenter, 
on Heffner’s left, saw the man’s condition. He tried to steady 
Heffner. The Captain, riding on the left of the driver, must not 
discover Heffner’s grogginess when they reached the fire. 

It was Saturday afternoon. The hose-wagon rocked madly at 
times, threading in and out of the throngs of pleasure cars 
brought out by the warm spring day. Heffner steadied himself 
from long habit, where a new man might have been thrown off. 

Whalen knew that Box 321 was a bad one, in the factory dis- 
trict, but this time he hoped they’d get a real fire. If the Captain 
got on to Heffner, it would bring Bill in too. But if they all 
went to work at the fire at once, the thing might get by. 

Two Engine was first company due at Box 321. Whalen threw 
an experienced glance at the building, a four-story factory, as th 
men leaped from the hose-wagon when it stopped abruptly at a 
hydrant directly opposite the structure. His eye traveled to the 
second floor. Yes, it was probably going to be a fire! As yet 
there was no fire showing, but between the window-frames and 
the window-sashes of the second-floor windows the smoke was 
pushing out—not trickling! Behind those windows were almost 
certainly superheated gases with a sullen fire ready to leap int 
rage when the floor was ventilated by the opening of doors or 
windows by the men from the trucks. 

Chief Egan sprang from his red car. 
second story was enough. 

“Get that stairway open, Seven Truck! And the door of the 
second floor! Stretch a line up that stairway, Two Engine! Ge 
into that second floor!” 


This ai 


One glance at that 


HE men of Two Engine stood beside the door on the 

second floor, at the head of the inside stairway. On the pip: 
of the charged hose were Bill and Heffner. They had both 
sprung to the hose at the sharp command of Captain Winters 
te stretch the line up the stairway. Directly behind Bill stoo 
the Captain. Seven Truck was forcing with irresistible leverag 
the heavy barrel-lock on the door. In the corridor was little smoke 
The fire was evidently still wholly within the factory floor. 

Only the smoke, pushing out viciously in sharp puffs under 
neath the door and through the cracks! 

Up the stairs came hurriedly Chief Egan. 
door open. 

Before the men of Two Engine, on the pipe, there appeare 
nothing but pitch-black smoke, like that from celluloid. Into 
the blackness ahead of them went Bill and Heffner, and right 
behind them their captain. The high-pressure stream shot ahead 
now, as the controlling nozzle was opened. The torrent of water 
smashing into the room, was lost in the swirl of the inky 
smoke. 

Chief Egan saw, instantly, that this seething mass of smok¢ 
was not billowing out into the hall, as would occur ordinarily 
when a floor is ventilated, in order that the men may get at a 
fire! Instead, the air frum the outside was being sucked inward 
into the heart of the fire itself! 

Egan knew what that meant, in all (Continued on page 138 
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The bull-hook tightened in the hands of the surly Brace. 


The 





“No, I'm not going.” Mason doubled his fists. ‘‘Get off or be put off.” 


ondemned 


By COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 


lllustrated by f.-Allen St. fohn 


"7 red syimal sf hose 
canvas-shrouded cars of the i a ae: sew 
om bi ned wit h 


HE long, 

World’s Amalgamated Circus rocked and 
swayed with the uneven roadbed of a side- 
line railroad. It was night—black night and glar- 
ing night, an intermittently reverberating thing 
of slashing rain and shrieking winds, of jagged 
lightning which scratched its blue-white flashes 
across the heavy sky,.then died, only that it might 


[ralMers, 


leap to furious activity again. In the dripping, 
tarpaulin-covered cat-cages the feline jungle- 
beasts roared and hissed and leaped, with the uncertainty of 
the darkness, coupled with the knowledge of the storm without. 
Here and there along the rocking train huddled figures in slickers 


and storm-coats made their way from one den to another, care- 
fully listening at the side-boards for the sounds of battle—the 
almost inevitable result of a terrific storm under unusual sur- 
roundings—the conflict of savage beasts which turn upon one 


the rare knack of the born 


Stories, attractive indeed, 





another with a madness they cannot understand, 
a madness bred of darkness and of fright. 
Far ahead, the double-header engines, their fire- 


story-teller, makes this, boxes alternately open, sent flaring streaks of 
like Mr. Cooper’s «Ven- 
Lean Y ai os The Drifte 4 "Need 
<< Bisse” ad ather wasabi most to the tracks. 


glowing red against the driving rain and the 
dripping foliage of the trees which crowded al- 
Sweating firemen, gouging 
great holes in the fuel-supplies of the tenders, 
strove with muscle and scoop to keep the steam 
gauges at the poundage necessary to fight against 
the pushing force of the wind and the slipperiness of greasy, 
leaf-covered tracks. In the horse-cars the hostlers made the 
rounds of the animals, petting them, reassuring them. Back 
in the executive Pullmans, superintendents and managers made 
their plans for the next day, plans for wet lots, with fortv 
and fifty horses’ hook-roped to hub-deep wagons, for dangerous 
rutty rings and a slippery hippodrome. The activity of a 
63 
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circus, tense as it may appear under ordinary conditions, reaches 
its zenith only when it faces a traditional and hated enemy—the 
storm. The World’s Amalgamated now was in the grip of a mid- 
summer tempest, already three hours late, and with the next 
show-stand a hundred miles away. Everywhere about the drip- 
ping train there was discomfort, the discouragement of unfavor- 
able elements and—danger 

Far ahead, in the biggest of the elephant cars, a great, shadowy 
hulk, dim in the faint light of a safety-lantern, turned and 
twisted and trumpeted as he sought to evade the attacks of a 
“bull-hook” in the muscular hands of a narrow-eyed man who 
cursed and shouted at him. His chains had parted as he lunged 
in fright during an outburst of thunder; now he was an un- 
fettered monster which stumbled from one side of the car to 
the other, crashing against the braces, striking his heavy. bone 


armored head against the roof of 

the big car as he strove, in his squeal- 

ing, bellowing efforts, to evade the 

attack of the man who drove him 

lirst to one side of the car, then to 

the other, in a frenzied spasm of anget 

—anger coupled with the fear of a 

man who knows only cruelty as a means to dominance. Deeper 
and deeper sank the bull-hook; the blood began to flow from 
the shoulders and ears of the great beast; his swaying and plung- 
ing grew more desperate, more frantic than ever. The trainer’s 
voice rose to a scream: 

“Get over there, Rajah!” he shouted, and drove the bull-hook 
deeper than ever into the soft flesh behind the great elephant’s 
ear. “Get over there, or I'll—” 

Then he turned quickly, as a swish of rain sent his attention 
to an opened ventilator and the dripping figure clambering 
within 

“That you, boss?” 

“Yes! What the devil are you trying to do to that bull?” 

An angry-featured man had dropped into the circle of light, 
his eyes blazing, his hands clenched. “Haven't you got any 
more sense than to hook an elephant when he’s scared? Get 
out of here!” 

The other man drew back sullenly. 

“He broke his chains, Mason. I had to do something!” 

“Maybe you did, Brace. But you didn’t have to try to cut 
him to pieces. Rajah!” 

The command was sharp, yet with a friendly quality which 
seemed to bring confidence to the tremendous hulk of fright. 
still plunging, still twisting in his end of the car. Again the 
trainer called, and the beady eyes of the elephant turned in his 
direction. Slowly Mason went forward. “Come on, Rajah, old 
boy!’ he shouted. ‘“Everything’s all right—everything’s all 
right!” 

In spite of the danger from the fretting, frightened brute, he 
grasped its trunk and clung to it, slapping the pachyderm about 
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the mouth, slaps with muscle behind them, yet blows which 
only friendly pats to the thick-skinned mammal. The 
squealed,—a call of friendship—then ceased his twisting. Si 
he was only a great, swaying hulk again, his beady eyes fast 
yn the man had been his trainer and his companion 
years, the man who, to him, meant friendship and protect 
and love—the sort of worshiping love that only an animal « 
know. Mason reached for the stay-chain; then as he turn 
he paused, staring angrily toward his assistant. 

“T thought I told you to get out of here,” he said abruptly 

“I’m going.” Brace moved surlily toward the ventilat 
Mason examined the broken links of the chain. 

“Well, move, then. You've only got twenty minutes to | 
your stuff. We stop for water at Larretsville.” 

My stuff?” The assistant paused, white-faced, 


eiepn 


who 


on t 


ladder, then slowly clambered down again. “Why—why, bos 
you aint going to red-light me?” 

“Aint 1?” Mason dropped the chain, came forward. Bra 
stood with bent head, his hands shifting along the taped hand 
of his heavy bull-hook. “Aint I? You just try to stay on this 
train after we've hit Larretsville! You're through! There ai 
a man on this show can sail into a cat or a bull without getting 
stepped off for it. You know it, and you've known it all th 
time; yet I come down here, and I catch you trying to cut th 
elephant to pieces. Now I’m telling you quick, and }m telli 
you straight: you get out of this car and off this train! You’ 
through!” 

“I've got a right to my money!” 

“Money? Nothing doing! It’s damn’ cowards like you th: 
keeps us in hot water with the anti-cruelty sharks; it’s idiot 
like you that—” He paused. “If you’ve got anything cor 
to you, you're fined that amount. And you're red-lighted at 
next stop. Maybe the next show you go on, you'll—well, aren 
you going?” 

The bull-hook tightened in the hands of the surly Brace. 

“No, I’m not going!” 

Mason doubled his fists. 

“Just as you please. Get off or be put off. 
want?” 

“I’m not going! 


Which do yi 


You're red-lightin’ me off this show becaus 
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By Courtney Ryley Cooper 


“Quick—for God's sake! Rajah’s broken loose—gone 
bad again!" And as if in confirmation of his cry, Rajah 
came forward, a trumpeting, plunging monster of revenge. 


you're jealous o’ me, Mason. I’m a better animal-man than 
you ever thought o’ being. You've been jealous 0’ me—” 

Get up that ladder, Brace, and pack up!” 

Pll not! Dl—” 

The bull-hook was drawn back. 

Get up that ladder!” Then Mason came forward. . For a 
step the assistant retreated, his knuckles white where his hand 
grasped the bull-hook. A step more. Then pleading came into 
his tone. 

‘Don’t you try to red-light me, Mason! 

‘Get up that ladder!” 

['ll— Stay away from me—stay away from me!” 

[hen something gleamed dully in the light of the safety-lan- 
tern. The bull-hook circled; a snapping, clacking blow. a 
gasping cry! Slowly the form of a man sank to the straw- 
covered floor of the car, and for just a moment the trembling 
Brace stood over him, glowering, menacing. Then suddenly he 
went to his knees. : 

‘He’s dead!” 

It came in a whisper, lost in the noise of the storm and of the 
rumbling train. For a long time the murderer knelt there, 
staring, his lips repeating voicelessly the assertion. Again and 
again it came—finally to be stifled by the frightened, querulous 
trumpeting of the elephant, moving slowly toward the body of 
his fallen master. Brace leaped quickly to the protection of 


Don’t you—” 
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the shadows, to stand there for a time vacu- 
ously, then suddenly to start with the flash 
of an idea. The elephant had almost reached 

his master now. If the weight of that great 

creature could only come upon that fallen 

form; if one tremendous hoof could only obliterate the red 
mark of that blow! 

Out of the shadows came Brace, his voice raised, his weapon 
brandished high in the air. 

“Rajah!” 

The hook sank deep into quivering flesh. The animal writhed 
and turned, forgetting the form on the straw. Again—again— 
once more a twisting, plunging monster shook the big car; once 
more he crashed from side to side, causing the big inclosure to 
rock upon its trucks like a gigantic cradle. A great hoof struck 
flesh—and for a second and third and fourth time. Then Brace 
ran for the lantern, and driving the elephant far into the rear 
of the car, stood staring down at a shapeless thing on the straw. 
The mark of the bull-hook was gone. White, chattering, he re- 
stored the lantern to its fastening, and raced for the ventilator. A 
moment later, a dripping, scrambling thing in the storm, he clam- 
bered from car-top to car-top, along the flats and toward the 
Pullmans, his voice shrieking: 

“Somebody stop the train! 
gone bad—he’s killed Mason!” 


Flag down the train! Rajah’s 
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Here and there the cry was taken up. Lanterns swung dimly 
in the storm; signals flashed from brakeman to brakeman. Far 
ahead the whistles, first of one engine, then of the other, shrilled 
a response to the wigwagging of the lanterns. Brake-shoes 
gripped and slipped and shrieked. Half-dressed men tumbled 
from the Pullmans to race along the tracks toward the bull-cars 
and at last to halt beside the biggest, whence came the fright- 
ened, almost whining trumpeting of an elephant. The gleam 
of the lanterns, shining through the hastily opened door, displayed 
Rajah’s big form, half kneeling beside the crushed body of his 
master, his trunk curling above him, his pointed mouth half open, 
and the cry echoing again and again, a cry of brute sorrow. But 
the form of Jim Mason, keeper of the elephants, did not, could 
not answer. A command sounded: 

“All right, bull-men! Put down the run and get that elephant 
out o’ there while he’s calmed down. Shake a leg before he takes 
another streak! Hop to it—Bartwell! Jones! Cassidy! Brace!” 

Out they came, from the crowd in the background, the slayer 
in the lead—a position prompted through fear, not courage. 
They slipped the wide wooden runway into place, and taking 
advantage of the shadows, drove the elephant down to where he 
could be chained and picketed. Then, while the three other 
bull-men picked up the crushed body of Jim Mason, a narrow- 
eyed individual turned gratefully away at the query of the me- 
nagerie superintendent. 

“What happened?” 

“T—J don’t know, sir. I was just making my way along the top 
of the bull-cars when I heard Mr. Mason shouting down here, 
and a terrible racket. I climbed inside, just in time to see Rajah 
rush him and knock him down with his trunk. Then he began 
to trample him. I went to help him and finally drove Rajah 
back with the bull-hook, but it was too late.” 

“Seemed to have more power over him than Mason, at that!” 

“Oh, yes sir. I always could handle the bulls better than he 
could—at least, that’s what he said. Besides, Mason told me 
privately that he always was a bit afraid of Rajah.” 

“Why ?” 

“T don’t know. He just happened to mention it to me one 
night when we were taking the string down to the cars.” 

“Funny!” The superintendent scratched his head and glanced 
toward the bulky form of the elephant, swaying nervously now in 
the rain-splattered gleam of the lanterns. “Funny he never came 
to me about it. Still, Mason always tried his best—guess he 
thought he could handle him.” 

“That was about it, sir. He told me you had enough on your 
hands without being bothered by—” 

“Hate to see this!” There was a tone of sorrow in the super- 
intendent’s voice. “Always figured old Rajah for the best of the 
herd. First elephant this show ever had—must have been on the 
trick close to twenty years.” Then his eyes grew reminiscent. 
“Guess it wouldn’t have been the show it is today without Rajah. 
Used to be about the whole thing—helped unload in the morning, 
worked around the lot, made parade, acted as about all the 
menagerie we had, went in performance, and then put the show 
back on the train at night. I’ve seen him up to his belly in mud, 
pulling the old trick out of the mire when every horse we owned 
had failed to do the job. Yep, good old elephant. But I guess 
he’s gone now. Might have expected it—once a bull gets it in 
for a man, hell and high water can’t keep it from coming out 
when the chance is right. Mason wasn’t mistreating him?” 


RACE’S eyes gleamed as he replied: “I couldn’t say about 
that, sir—of course, when I saw him last, he was hooking 
him pretty bad; but then, he was fighting for his life.” 

“Sure. Man’s got a right to do most anything under those 
circumstances. Sorry to see it happen, sorry to see it happen. 
Mason was a good man, and Rajah was a good old bull. Thought 
a lot of him, all the old-timers did. But I guess there isn’t much 
chance for him now—unless Mason had mistreated him. Better 
watch him pretty close.” 

“Me, sir?” 

“Yeh. I'll pair off the rest of the herd with the other tenders. 
You take all your time to Rajah—see if you can pull him out of 
it. If it was just a grudge proposition against Mason alone, 
there’s a good chance. Course, if he’s gone must, that’s different. 
So—” 


“Yes sir. I understand, sir! Ill handle him, all right.” A 
new enthusiasm had come into the voice of Jard Brace. Here 
was his chance in the animal world! To accept the supposedly 
dangerous position of trainer to a beast with a reputation as a 
killer, to reap the benefits which success in subduing that elephant 


The Condemned 


would give him, to stand in the light of a fearless man, power 
enough to conquer a murderous beast, yet secure in the knowl 
that his charge was no more dangerous, no more vicious than 
the old days when he had been the main attraction of the Wor 
Amalgamated, and its mainstay in time of stress and storm 
trouble. He shook his head cockily and squared his usua 
bent shoulders. “Don’t worry about me, Mr. Mathews. | 
handle him all right—there never was a bull that I was afraid 
As soon as them three other men get back, we'll run him into 1 
car again and chain him up. Guess he'll be all right now 
storm seems to be letting up a lot.” 

“Hope so.” The menagerie superintendent prepared to m 
on. “I'll fix it at the treasury-wagon for you to draw Mas« 
salary. Here come the other men now. Let’s hop to it.” 

“Yes sir.” Then Jard Brace shouted his orders. Twenty n 
utes later the train was again on the move, and Jard Brace, ba 
in his bunk in the sleeping-cars, stared fixedly at the face-board 
the berth above him. Safe! Safe from suspicion! Safe—with 
reputation of fearlessness, of the power of personality to qui 
the most feared thing of all the-circus world—an elephant gon 
bad! But the next morning— 


HE door of the big bull-car slid open in the gray of daw: 

and a man, turning his head slightly to avoid seeing th 
black blood-splotch in the straw, hurried to the great, shadow 
form of the elephant within. He loosed the chain and prodd 
the beast in the shoulder. 

“All right, Rajah,” he ordered. “Get with it.” 

There was no answer to the command. Again it came, accon 
panied by a sharper blow. The elephant wheeled grudgingly; h 
eyes rolled, and his trunk began to curl slowly upward. A shri 
trumpet-blast sounded, angry, threatening. Brace moved swift 
from his position of danger and into the more open space of th 
car. 

“Rajah! Get around there and out of this car!” 

But there was a break in the voice, of fear. The elephant 
forelegs were moving in swift up-and-down jerks, like the stam; 
ing of a child in a tantrum. His small beady eyes had roll 
farther back into his head, showing the red-rimmed whites. T] 
trumpeting sounded again, shriller, more ominous. Sweat can 
to the trainer’s forehead; he grasped his bull-hook with han 
which suddenly trembled. Gray lips moved in a whisper: 

“He’s next to me!” 

Once more he strove to shout a command, only to fail. H 
voice had lost its power; the throat could only echo what was 
the brain—the fear that his schemes of conquest had been blocke 
by a four-ton obstacle, his only witness to a murder, whic! 
hated him for the thing he had done. Brace turned aimlessh 
longing to run, yet fearing to do so. Once more the elephan 
trumpeted; now his body was swaying with the beginning of 
fit of rage; now his trunk was rising higher and higher, his heav 
forefeet beating upon the floor of the car with more ferocity tha 
ever. Again and again the shrill blast sounded, while a fear 
stricken man stood motionless before him.” Then— 

Then the trumpeting suddenly took on a new note, a querulou 
note. The padding of the great hoofs lessened and finally ceased 
The swaying of the body stopped—the trunk slowly came down 
ward. A little squeal, as if of unexpected happiness, came fron 
the elephant, and slowly he moved forward as a woolly, cocky 
little dog, barking with all his midget strength, came bounding uy 
the runway, bounced into the car, sniffed about the straw, ther 
barked again and began joyously frisking about the legs of th 
elephant. It was Rags, Mason’s nondescript little companion o 
the circus, just released for the day from the dog-wagon an 
searching, as was his usual morning custom, for his master 

Here and there he trotted, barking with a surprised note whe 
Mason did not answer. At last he turned toward the elephant 
and stood there yapping, while the big pachyderm stared down a 
him in studious wonderment. Rags, merely an endured thing 
until this moment,—for an elephant, by instinct. hates a dog—in 
variably denoted the presence of Jim Mason. Rags meant the 
presence of Jim Mason; and with that knowledge Rajah was con 
tent. He squealed delightedly and extended his trunk slowly to 
ward the little mongrel. Rags leaped and wagged his tail, for the 
moment forgetting the object of his morning search. Friendly 
little tatterdemalion that he was, he had tried many a time t 
establish an entente cordiale with the big beast, only to be ignored 
But now, overnight, conditions had changed, and Rajah was ex 
tending him the hand—or rather, the trunk—of friendship. 

For a long moment they stood and sniffed at each other ir 
animal silence. Evidently the fingerlike end of Rajah’s trunk 
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The lips repeated: ‘Don’t you red-light me, Mason! I'm a better bull-man than you ever were.” 


ind something about the cold nose of Rags to assure him that 
is ally of the missing Jim Mason would give to him all the 
kindness and fidelity which the departed master had shown. Evi- 
lently, also, the cocky little Rags discovered that the distant atti- 
le of Rajah’s past had not been ill-intentioned after all. Thus 
ey appraised each other and were satisfied with their findings, 
hile in the background a murderer stood staring at the strange 
pair, his bull-hook still grasped in his white hands, his gray lips 
till parted, but with a new expression in his narrow eyes. Jard 
Brace felt that he was looking upon his salvation—in the form of 
nondescript dog. A moment more, and he bent forward, whis- 
ng to the mongrel and luring him with soft words and an 
‘tended hand. The dog went to him to be petted and played 
th—actions accepted quite naturally; Brace had played with 
m before. 
For five minutes they romped, Rags bounding and leaping 
out the man who had killed his master, sallying toward him; 
‘n rushing happily to the protection of the elephant’s legs 
hen Brace raced after him. At last the trainer straightened, 
h the knowledge that Rajah again was calm. Still petting 
dog with one hand, still keeping him near by, Brace sought 
doorway of the car, finally to turn. 


“Come on, Rajah!” he ordered, and the elephant obeyed. 
Once on the ground, Brace raised his bull-hook and caught it 
lightly in the thick skin of the pachyderm’s forehead. The ele- 
phant did not resist—yet there was no attitude of yielding, only 
of tolerance. A canine friend had intervened; that was all. 
More, Jard Brace knew it! 


NE thing was clear: that he must gain and hold the friend- 

ship of Rags to a point of almost constant companionship. 
It was the association of this little mongrel, he knew, which 
held the bigger animal placid—not the dog itself, so much as the 
man for whom he stood. So, with molasses-coated popcorn from 
the menagerie “juice-joint,” and choice bits of meat from the 
cookhouse, Jard Brace that day lured a whining, uneasy little 
dog to almost constant association with himself and the elephant 
in his keeping. 

There were times, of course, when the mongrel, barking in 
grieving fashion, scurried out under the side-wall and about the 
circus lot in a vain search for his master—but inevitably he 
returred to that which meant the nearest relationship to the 
missing Jim Mason—Rajah the elephant. And as the day passed, 
the elephant came to watch for him, (Continued on page 143) 





Rafter worked one side of the street and Marja the other. 


Have you lost your job? 
Are you down om your 
luck? The man in this 


story had 
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a with his check, Tom Rafter received a blue slip, 
reading: 

“Owing to the heavy falling off in sales and the general depres- 
sion, we are forced to dispense with your services, to take effect 
immediately. Herewith inclosed is an extra week’s salary.” 

Twenty-seven other office workers in the Sales Department 
of the International Household Appliance & Tools Corporation 
received the same message. Somby, general sales-manager, had 
been weeding out men for a month—the buying public had struck. 

“But losing one’s job doesn’t mean the end of the world,” con- 
doled Marja Rafter that evening. ‘There are other jobs.” 

“Not for me!” declared Tom with finality. “I’ve lost four since 
I left school six years ago—not because I didn’t try to hold them, 
but because somebody up above didn’t handle things right. I’m 
through with jobs, Marja. I'll find something to sell on my own 
account, and not be any man’s chattel.” 

They were in the kitchenette of their little Bronx apartment. 
Marja, rinsing out some towels, had just touched a spring on the 
wall, which let down a contrivance with wooden arms spreading 
out like a fan. 

“Do you suppose there really is anything you could sell?” she 
asked, pausing in her work 

The inspiration hit him suddenly 
rack, for one thing!” he declared 

“Tt’s already sold to me,” declared his wife. 

Tom hung her towels on the folding rack; then, with a little 
shove, he sent the contrivance up near the ceiling, giving them 
head-room. 
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“Yes—that folding clothes- 
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“If a man can’t sell a device like that,” he went on, “he doesn 
know women. Yet Somby tried to sell it, and couldn't. _—_ 
something wrong somewhere,” he added. “Maybe his salesman 
ship was topheavy. Too many assistant sales-managers oa dis 
trict directors and agency supervisors, and too little digging among 
the people who might really use these racks.” 

He paused an instant, then proceeded: “If I could go out an 
dig for a few months among the people, I could discover a lot oi 
things they would buy. And then— But I'd need capital,” he 
finished, “for that sort of market exploration. And what could I 
de with the information after I got it? I’d still need money— 
chunks of it—before I could actually go into business.” 

Marja was meditative. 

“If you really found out what sort of things people woul 
buy,” she suggested, “perhaps you could manage to start a little 
store, or—or something. Maybe it wouldn’t take a whole barre 
of money, Tom!” 

“T wouldn’t have even a pailful,” smiled her husband L 
how can I explore markets when our total assets, aside fron 
clothes and the furniture in this four-room apartment, are unde 
five hundred dollars?” 

Marja’s eyes flashed. 

“You worked your way through college, Tom!” she exclaimed 
“Perhaps somehow you could work your way through the market 
exploration. Oh, Tom!” She was quite breathless. “I believe 
I could help you. Do you suppose these Disappearing Clothes 
rack people would let me try selling it?” 

“Sell it how?” Tom inquired. 








tremendous advertising, and the people were friendly. 
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Why—why, just sell it, to the women,” replied Marja. 
You mean—canvassing? House-to-house peddling? 
Who cares?” demanded Marja. “I'd be doing it for a—a 
g purpose, Tom. And the money I earned you could have for 
ir exploring.” 
Her husband’s face suddenly cleared. Like an inspiration from 
clouds, his wife’s suggestion had opened up his whole course 
“Tll do the canvassing myself—if they'll let me,” he said. 
Don’t you see, Marja? I can combine the peddling of disap- 
pearing clothes-racks and the exploration of markets! If I can 
earn money enough to support us, the job will give me entrée to 
people’s houses, and the excuse to find out the things they will 
iy. Then we'll trust to our wits for the next move. Old kid, 
yu’re a brick!” 
Marja laughed. 
I can peddle as well as you; and I can explore markets too,” 
leclared. “I always could get folks to talk, Tom. I can find 
it things just as well as you can. And if you are going to peddle 
ind explore, so am I—and that’s all there is to it! We're 
urtners. 


NT EXT day, on his way to the general offices of the Disappear- 
ing Clothes-rack Company on Forty-second Street, Tom 
Rafter passed Bryant Park, “headquarters” of the Army of the 
Unemployed. A thousand men filled the benches and carpeted 
the sickly grass-plots. Tom felt a melancholy comradeship. In 
ie cold realism of morning, peddling, even for a lofty purpose, 
st its glamour. 


But here and there a merchant made things uncomfortable for them. 


yore evi- 
[ypewriter desks were vacant, executive 

leserted. A young woman ld Tom that the 
had resigned; but he might inquire at the factory, 


ympany 


The offices of the Disappearing Clot! 
> of depopulation. 


4 
m1 
I 


picture of those loafing men in 
ign on the door of the rambling 
sgend: “Plant closed; no help wanted 
Up a flight of stairs Tom introduced himself to 
smoking a pipe, with feet on his desk 
Kinch, and he listened with a weary sm 
canvassing phase of his project. 
“You might sell a few,’ Kinch con 
on the market, 


park spurred Tom on. 
rooklyn bore the 


an old man, 
he said, was 
unfolded the 
the best rack 
and in normal times—)ut < here.” 

The chart he showed Tom—representing six months 
sembled a toboggan slide. 

“Besides, peddling isn’t in our lin Kinch went on. 
tied up to dealers.” 

“But I might show them /ox seil disappearing 
racks!” 

“If you went into any man’s terri 
maybe shoot you,” said Kinch 

Pirates! That added spice to the undertaking! 

“Wouldn’t the Company like a couple of real 
maybe a dozen racks a day?’ Tom inquired 
got a surplus stock you'd like to move 

Kinch laid down his pipe. His wrinkled and supercilious smile 
was gone, and an odd sparkle came into his faded eyes. 

“Come out into the warehouse,” he said. There great stacks 
of disappearing racks reached to the ceiling 

“Ten thousand!” said Kinch. “If I had my way, you could 
take "em—if you were pirate enough to go out and sell ’em. But 
I’m only acting sales-manager; I don’t make Company policies. 
In my days, I’ve sold goods,” he added. “Gad, if I were young 
again! 

“We don’t peddle,” Kinch reiterated, “and even if the boss 
were here, he wouldn’t let you bark up the retailers’ tree. But 
the picking got so bad at home that he’s down lcoking for possible 
sales in South America.” 

When Tom repeated this conversation to Marja that night, she 
was indignant. 

“The idea! 


sales—re- 
“We're 
clothes- 
you a pirate— 


pirates to sell— 
“Perhaps you’ve 


And ten thousand racks lying there in the factory! 
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The retailers don’t try to sell them, Tom. I 
just know they don’t! Didn't I live all my life in a small town— 
until you brought me here? Why don’t the stores try to find out 
what things the people wil] buy?” 

To cheer themselves up, they went to the movies. Returning, 
they found a special-delivery letter from Kinch tucked under the 
door. 

“I’ve been thinking about 
“Hanged if I wouldn't like 


Pirates, indeed! 


that pirate business,” he wrote: 
to be one myself. Policy or no 
policy, you can try your hand at selling. Start with a hundred; 
I'll deliver them any place you name—but keep your mouth shut. 
If you make good, you can go on pirating until the whole stock is 
sold.” 

One day of canvassing in New Jersey showed Tom and Marja 
that even such mild pirating involved serious problems, even per- 

angers 
started y,” Marja related that evening, “and 
ir racks up to noon—and oh, Tom, I talked with some 
terribly interesting women, and they told me about a lot of things 
they would buy for their homes. And then, just as I was doing 
so splendidly, I ran right into the district agent! He’d come home 
for lunch, and—and—what right had I to invade his territory? 
And he almost captured my sample 

“Til go over and break his head 
jumping up. 

“No!” pleaded Marja. “At any rate, he got no information. 
He said he’d take the matter up with the Company; but so long 
as Kinch stays pirate too, we needn't worry. Anyhow, I’ve sold 
seven racks, and we'll clean up ten dollars and fifty cents on 
them—when they're delivered.” 

“That’s the great trouble—delivering them,” said Tom. 

“If we had some way to carry a dozen racks on our shoul- 
ders, we could make a lot more money.” 

“We've got to go back over the whole hostile territory 
again, and waste all that time, and maybe get shot, as 
Kinch says,” deplored Marja 

Tom had made six sales. “We need an automobile,” he 
concluded A pirate’s no good 
without a ship. We'll have to make 
bold attacks and quick get-aways 
If we can earn fifteen or twenty 
dollars a day _ be- 
tween us, it wont 
take us long to buy 
a car,” he exulted. 

“If we're going to 
be pirates, let’s get a 
car now,” decid 
his wife. “We could 
sell our furni- 
ture—”’ 

“And 
where?” 
Tom. 

Marja’s e3 
sparkled. 

“In the car! 
Oh, Tom, wouldn't 
that be wonderful 
—a real pirate 
schooner on 
wheels, with a 
cabin. We could 
carry a_ whole 
load of kitchen 
racks, and drop 
anchor at night 
wherever we 
pleased. And we 
could run away if 
we had to.” She 
continued w i t h 
bated breath: 
“Tom, those 
women I met this 
morning would 
buy sO many 
things if they 
were urged just a 
little, and shown 
the things they 


out lovely 


tonight!” Tom exclaimed, 


Ue ided 


live — 


broke in 


“Didn't | go everywhere in town to buy one,” she explained, “‘and couldn't ?” 


The Pirate Exploration Company 


wanted. Somehow, there’s something missing in the usual schen 
of selling things, Tom. People read the advertisements, a! 
they want the goods. And they’ve got the money—a lot 
them have. Most of all, they want modern things for thé 
kitchens—hot-water heaters, mops like those the big hotels us 
better implements for canning, and real refrigerators and- 

Marja hunted through a jumble of notes made on the ba 
of an old envelope which she took from her handbag 

But just at the moment her husband’s interest 
pirates 


centere 


HE Lizzie-1, the Rafters’ pirate schooner on wheels, was 

curious craft, with the cabin partly homemade. The livit 
quarters were limited but cozy. The bed disappeared into t! 
ceiling, the dining table into a side wall. A couple of easy chai 
for evening, when folded slipped behind the driver’s seat. An 
cook-stove answered quite well, and a thirty-gallon tank suppli 
running water. There was a larder, an icebox and a minia 
kitchen cabinet. And, what was more important, the car carric 
several hundred folding racks. 

Experience had taught these sales-pirates and market explors 
that the secret of profits was fast and continuous selling— 
that with a traveling residence and storehouse, and vast unwork« 
territories before them, they need not retrace their steps. If 
customer bought, the deal was closed instantly. If the prospe 
declined to buy, or desired postponement, the matter was likewis 
ended. The pirates moved on. It was always a quick sale « 
none—and every night Tom Rafter and his wife reduced 
methodical records their market discoveries. Many and astonis] 
ing they were. 

“IT could have sold at least six sets of modern door lock 
today, if I’d had them with me,” Tor 
said one night. “Burglar scare! An 
burglar-proof window-locks would hay 
gone like popcorn! What’s the matter 
with local dealers?” Tom sighed. “We’r 

leaving behind a hu 
dred times the business 
we take. These loca 
storekeepers don’t reall 
deserve to have it left 
or they'd have gone out 
and taken it before 
But anyhow, we'll be 
decent.” 

“And save our own 
skins too,” added Marja 
When the L-z arrive 
in a town, it selected the 

most likely street as 
starter; Rafter worke¢ 
one side and Marja the 
other. The  bungal 
car gave them tremen 
ous advertising. The 
whole town turned « 
to see it, and the peo- 
ple themselves were 
friendly. But here an 
there a merchant, claim- 
ing an exclusive right t 
handle the disappearing 
clothes-rack, made 
things uncomfortable 
When this happened, the 
IL-1 moved along. 

“Although we're pi- 
rates, we can be decent 
ones,” said Marja. “Of 
course we are treading 
on their grass just a 
little.” 

One evening, return- 
ing from the movies 
they found a delegation 
of three men waiting 
where the L-r was 
parked, just at the edge 
of town. Tom unlocked 
the cabin door and in- 
vited them inside. 
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Dick Farson, as all Cloverdale County knew him, was a likable 
ip; and his companions, Jim Wallace and Sam Henderson, 
» less popular. Farson ran the general store his grand- 
her had established, and hoped some day to get to the city— 
lere markets were bigger. With all his fine qualities, Farson’s 
rchandising vision was undeveloped. He had never found 
to explore the more intricate realms of sales philosophy. 

t had Wallace or Henderson.. 

“We represent the Cloverdale Dealers’ Association,” said Dick, 

{ we dropped around to register a kick—meaning no dis- 

ect to the lady. You see—well, if you could find it con- 

lient to journey along over into some other county, the dealers 
of Cloverdale region would like you folks much better.” 

You're taking the bread and butter out of our mouths,” put 
in Wailace. “Now, we don’t claim the earth, but perhaps you'll 
rant us a slice of it hereabouts. Not having high fixed expenses, 

> ourselves, you have the advantage.” 

“I’m glad you menfion bread and butter,” replied Tom, passing 
ne cigars. “Those items of barter concern myself and wife 
eply. It is true we have picked up quite a few slices in this 

inity. Still, I think you overestimate the damage we have done 


’ 


_ He consulted his records. “We've sold only one hundred and 

rty-nine racks in Cloverdale County. There are easily ten 
thousand sales still possible. I don’t know how many disappear- 
ing racks had been sold in this district before we came here,” 


“My husband fixed the closet into a double-decker,” explained Mrs. Jennie. 








sniffed her sister 


he continued, “but probably not many dozen. Our experience 
shows that nobody else ever explored the disappearing-rack mar- 
ket. But let me explain—” 

“We're not just common pirates!” broke in his wife. “And we 
don’t really mean to take anybody’s bread and butter.” 

“We'll vacate if you wish it,’ agreed Tom. “The field is 
yours. I was about to explain that we are making some market 
explorations and earning our way by selling disappearing racks.” 

Two hours later the three visitors were still immersed in Tom 
Rafter’s documentary evidences on markets 

“Why, only this afternoon,” he said, “I could have sold a 
couple of heating plants, for example. I'll turn the names over 
to you men.” 

“Most people keep still about what they might buy,” explained 
his wife sweetly. ‘Now, there’s little Mrs. Swallows, in that cute 
cottage on Westover Hill. She’d buy a home pasteurizing outfit, 
and some roller screens, and a whole modern bathroom, I think. 
And she’s wild for a dress-form, and skirt-markers, and—did you 
know she’s just inherited twenty-five thousand dollars down in 
Texas?” 

“No!” exclaimed their callers in a single breath. 

“Here’s a list of a few Cloverdale people who are in line for a 
good thesaurus dictionary,” put in Tom. “Perhaps your local 
bookseller never thought of such a market, but I could sell a 
thousand such books in the county if I went after the people 
who really want them this minute. However, there’s no secret. 
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about such markets. 
that’s all,” he added. 

As the visitors were leaving, Wallace said: “We're mighty 
glad you came this way. You can just bet we'll get after the 
ninety-nine and nine-tenths per cent of the disappearing-rack 
business you've left us. And thanks for the tips on the other 
business we've overlooked.” 


You've only just got to dig them out; 


NE day Mrs. Rafter received a pressing letter from her 
sister Nataline Walters, in New York. Her husband, Jack 
Walters, had been assistant merchandise manager of a small 
department store, but sales had gone to pieces, and so he was 
no longer needed. 
And their furniture’s not even paid for!” said Marja. 
“If Jack wasn't so stuck-up, I'd fit out another bungalow car— 


minute,” announced his wife. 

Her brother-in-law answered rather stiffly. He wasn’t ready 
to go to peddling. He had spent years studying higher merchan- 
dising, and the back-door game was an awful drop! 
people simply weren't buying. They couldn’t be forced, and he 
took little stock in Tom’s market exploration. Furthermore, 
Lizzies weren't just in his line. 

When the nights grew frosty and the red-and-gold leaves 
hinted of snow-blocked roads, the Rafters turned southward, 
keeping just ahead of winter until they found themselves in mid- 
Florida, beyond the zone of Boreas. In Miami they lingered 
luxuriously in their wheeled bungalow, basking in the sunshine 
and working when they chose. It was their honeymoon, delayed. 

“Making a living at selling is easy,” announced Tom one night, 
“if you do it right and know what the people want. But we 
can’t always live in the car, Marja; there'll come a time when 
we'll need permanent educational facilities, et cetera. Besides, 
why fool away time just making a living, or a little over, when 
we might make— How would a hundred thousand dollars in 
bonds suit you, salted away, hey?” 

His wife’s eye answered him. 

“It’s not so far-fetched, dearie,” he proceeded. 
had ten or twenty Lizzies working for us?” 

“But we wouldn’t want to do pirating on such a scale,” Marja 
protested. 

“Just for a time,” her husband qualified. 
been doing some rather big thinking of late. 
very fast mentally, once they get the habit. 

At about this time came a letter from Jack Walters. 

“The hounds have got us treed,” he wrote, evidently chastened 
in spirit by several months of idleness. ‘We're to be evicted 
the first of the month—and not a dollar in sight. Can't get a 
toe-hold anywhere. Nattie and I are ready to go out on the L-2 
and do our darndest. I concede there is something in your 
philosophy that goods can be sold if one looks inside the buyer’s 
head, not over it. If your proposition’s still open, wire me when 
and where we can board the L-2.” 

Tom wired he was sending money. 
out within two weeks, in Brooklyn. 


I'll write Nattie this 


Resides, 


“Suppose we 


You see he had 
Some men expand 


The L-2 could be fitted 


HUS was born the Tom Rafter Motorized Exploration Com- 
pany. 

“Some day we'll have offices in New York,” 
the company. 
ever the L- 
mail or wire.” 

Meanwhile the Lizsie-2, working southward from New York 
in a big swing, uncovered markets that added more items to 
the salable list. Jack’s “scientific” merchandising ideas, adapted 
to the new conditions, were bearing fruit. As a market scout, he 
was keen. 

One day after selling a rack to Mrs. Sophie Sadley in Roseville, 
Jack spent a profitable twenty minutes absorbing her comments 
on the shortcomings of local merchandising. 

“I'd have bought this disappearing rack long ago if somebody 
had come along with it,” she asserted. “Really, I didn’t know 
anybody kept ’em for sale in this town.” 

From a galvanized pail under the sink Mrs. Sadley took an old 
scrub-brush, badly down at the heel. 

“I’ve been needing a new brush,” she explained, “and last week 
I saw an advertisement explaining how a self-soaping brush would 
save half my time on my knees. Didn’t I go everywhere in 
town to buy one—and couldn’t?” 

She hunted around in a drawer of the table and produced an 
advertisement of a kitchen flour, sugar and salt scale. 


said the head of 
“But for the present, headquarters will be wher- 
camps. We can keep in touch with the L-2 by 


The Pirate Exploration Company 


“T’ve been married going sixteen years,” she reflected, 
never yet had a kitchen scale. Could I buy the kitchen flour, 
sugar and salt scale here in town? I'll say I couldn’t—for | 
tried.” 

From another drawer she laid out an assortment of 
cutting-implements. 

“For sixteen years I’ve been trying to cut things with kni 
like those. And here’s a picture of a kitchen grindstone to 
hitched to the table; but I blistered my poor feet trying to { 
one.” 

That night at supper Jack Walters said to his wife: 

“I've got to see Tom. I'll wire him to head north along 
Susquehanna Turnpike and meet us around Crooked River. 

Meanwhile Rafter himself, chancing upon a new vein of mar 
exploration, had strayed from his route. His discovery had « 
accidentally, in talking to a troubled housewife on her 
steps. 

“My husband is out in the garage, mumbling just dreadfully 
himself,” she vouchsafed. “We've got to run up State in 
hurry to see my Aunt Deborah, who’s sick. And there’s s 
thing loose inside the car. We've never had the tools we ous 
to have.” 

“I’ve got most every kind of wrench in that boat of min 
proffered Tom. In ten minutes the job was done—and the pir 
had a new idea. He'd find out just what tools folks thereab 
would buy! 

At Mountainville the Johnson Accessory Agency  willins 
stocked him up experimentally; and the selling of garage 
household tools, delivered on the spot, proved a going prop 
tion—if conducted between seven and nine in the evening, wh 
the men-folks were at home. 

This necessitated cutting out the movies. And as night car 
vassing was scarcely suitable for Marja, she occupied herself w 
her favorite pastime, making candy—to be sold incidentally n« 
day in her house-to-house journeys. 

“Do you know,” she said one day, “that selling candy is 
study all by itself! It’s almost impossible to sell some kin 
to these people, and wonderfully easy to sell other kinds. Thx 
wouldn’t touch some of my colors, Tom. I lost that whole bat 
of red peppermints, but they'll take all the white and chocolate 
fudge I can make. And you know I’ve been experimenting wi 
little cakes, too. Those with white frosting go twice as fast 
the brown ones. But if I mix three of the brown to seven whites 
I get still bigger sales. Exploring is so much fun!” she add 
“People’s minds are so funny; but if you know them, it’s gré 
sport to sell things.” 

Meanwhile, not receiving any response to his telegrams, Ja 
Walters took a general southerly direction, hoping to pick 
some word of Rafter along the way. 

Nor was he disappointed. The L-r, he learned, was detouri 
through the rich Rolling Hill section, researching the tool mark¢ 
So one morning the Rafters discovered the L-2 anchored in t 
adjacent field. 

“There’s really no limit to our sales except the sky,” declar 
Walters as the four breakfasted in the Lizzie-r. “We've 
the brass tacks of salesmanship: find out what goods people w 
buy quick, and hand them exactly those goods on the spot!” 

In addition to the household articles Mrs. Sadley had me 
tioned, Jack had listed other quick sellers, including an “automat 
dish-towel,” non-capsizable tray, suction fly-hunter, thresh 
mud-box, fish-scaler, and so on. He urged Tom to get authori 
from the makers to sell these articles. They were small, and t 
Lizzies could carry quantities of them. Then they could expa 
their investigations. 

The Rafters parked the Z-z in a vacant lot, and both le 
for New York that night. Marja wanted to shop, anyway. 

Her husband’s apprehensions proved justified. None of tl! 
concerns would grant distribution rights to the Tom Raft 
Motorized Exploration Company. They didn’t sell that way 
on no account would they lend themselves to such undignified 
merchandising. 

“We're up against it so far as Jack’s idea is concerned,” sa 
Tom. “You can’t sell goods unless you can buy them.” 

“You might make them,” suggested his wife. 


kitcl 


HE human mind is a queer storehouse. Down in the depths 
of almost every man’s brain are enough dormant ideas 
make him rich if he could only put them to work. The lacking 
element is usually knowledge of markets. 
Digging around in the homes of the people, Marja uncovered 
a common complaint that the (Continued on page 116 
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Stary So Far: 


HARLES ABBOTT looked with amazement 
upon his nephew Howard Gage and _ that 
omy young man’s bitter attitude toward his ex- 
*nces in the late war. Suspicious of all senti- 
cherishing no ideals, with no sustaining vision 


in ultimate dignity behind men’s lives—was that 
spirit of youth? And he thought of his own 
its bright vision, its quixotic adventure. .... 
He must sojourn for a time in a milder climate— 
it was the verdict of the physicians whom young 
irles Abbott’s parents consulted about their son’s 
icate health. And Charles, his mind aflame with 
reports he had heard of Cuba’s long, gallant 
iggle against the Spaniard for 
liberty, persuaded his people that he 
1 find his health again in the 
illes. Before he left, his father 
ygnized his attained manhood and 
possible perils of the journey 
th a little gift destined to be of 
nportance—a derringer pistol 
On shipboard Charles made the 
quaintance of Domingo Escobar, 
» head of a wealthy Havana fam- 
it was Escobar who told him he 
ist secrete the little pistol against 
2 search of the port officials. And 
fter Charles reached Havana, Esco- 
invited him to his home, made 
1 acquainted with his son Andrés 
id his young daughter Narcisa. 
e older son Vincente was away, 
esumably with the fragments of 
the revolutionary army. 
Charles struck up a warm friend- 
ship with Andrés and his little circle, 


JUL 


<emigo Flores, Tirso Labrador and Jaime Quintara—ardent 
young patriots who only bided their time to strike a new blow 
against the oppressor. “That’s why I came to Cuba, to fight 


the cursed Spanish,” Charles told Andrés. “If I 
killed, why, I’m ready for that.” 


Andrés clasped his hand warmly, and from that 
Charles was one of them. .... At the theater with them one 
night he, like his friends, was deeply smitten by a beautiful Span- 
ish dancer, La Clavele—and deeply disturbed when they saw her 


later in the company of a Spanish captain, Santacilla. 


7 yor "Lann 
VET < SAWH 


“You have dis- 
honored my father 
and the name of 
a heroic patnot.” 
Tirso’s big h ands 
shut about the 
Spaniard’s throat. 


EATED on the roof of the Hotel San Felipe, the cooling 

night air faintly vibrant with steel strings, Charles Abbott 
thought at length about La Clavele. Two weeks had passed since 
she first danced at the Tacon Theater; she had appeared on the 
stage three times afterward; and she was a great success, a pro- 
digious favorite, in Havana. Charles and Andrés, Jaime and 
Tirso Labrador, had frankly become infatuated with her; and it 
was this feeling which Charles, at present, was examining. If it 
endangered the other, his dedication to an ideal of right, he de- 
cided, he must resolutely put the dancer outside his consideration. 
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This, he hoped, would not be necessary: his feeling for La 
Clavele lay in the realm of the impersonal. It was, in fact, 
parallel with the other supreme cause. La Clavele was a glit- 
tering thing of beauty, the perfection of all that—in a happier 
world, an Elysium—life and romance might be. He regarded her 
in a mood of decided melancholy as something greatly desirable 
and never to be grasped. When she danced, his every sensibility 
was intensified; life, for the moment, was utterly desirable, 
flooded with lyrical splendor, vivid with gorgeous color and ach- 
ing happiness. Charles’ pleasure in every circumstance of being 
was acutely expanded, his affection for Andrés, the charm of 
Havana, the dignity of his impending fate 

Ordinarily he would not have been content with this: he would 
have striven to turn such abstractions into the concrete of an 
actual experience. But now an unusual wisdom held him intent 
on the vision; that, he recognized, was real; but what the reality, 
the woman herself, was, who could be sure? No, he wasn’t in 
love with La Clavele in the accepted sense of that indefinite 
term; he was the slave of the illusion, the emotions, she spun; 
he adored her as the goddess of his youth and aspirations. 


H E tried to explain this, in halting and inadequate Spanish, to 
his circle; and because of his spirit rather than his words, 
his friends understood him. They were standing by the marble 
statue of Ferdinand VII in the Plaza de Armas, waiting for the 
ceremony of Retreta, to begin in a few moments. The square 
was made of four gardens, separated by formal walks, with a 
circular glorieta; and the gardens, the royal palms and banyans 
and flambeau trees, were palely lighted by gas-lamps which showed, 
too, the circling procession of carriages about the Plaza. The 
square itself was filled with sauntering men. 

At eight o’clock a sergeant’s guard and the band marched 
smartly into position before the Governor General's palace, 
where they stood at rest until the drums of the barracks an- 
nounced retreat. Then, with the soldiers at attention, the gun 
of El Morro sounded, and the band swept into the strains of 
“Philemon et Baucis.” 

Jaime Quintara smiled skeptically at Charles’ periods: Platonic 
sentiments might satisfy Abbott, he declared; but for himself— 
At this, Remigo insisted on their moving out to inspect the car- 
riages. They were, for the most part, guitrins, drawn with two 
horses, one outside the shafts ridden by a calesero in crimson 
velvet laced with gold, and a glazed hat. The quitrins had two 
wheels, a leather hood strapped back, and held there by means 
of a small additional seat called, Andrés explained, la nina bonita, 
because the prettiest woman was invariably placed there. None 
of the women wore hats, but they were nearly all veiled, and the 
carriages were burdened with seductive figures in wide dresses 
of perfumed white, waving slow fans. 

There was, however, little conversation between the men on 
foot and the women carefully cultivating expressions of remote 
unconcern. Occasionally, if she were accompanied by a mascu- 
line member of her family, a woman came to earth for a short 
stroll in the gardens. Charles was absolutely inattentive to them, 
but his companions, particularly Tirso and Jaime, noted, and with 
dismaying freedom commented on, every feminine detail that 
struck their fancy. It was Tirso who excitedly called their 
attention to one of the new volantes in which sat La Clavele. 
Ceaza y Santacilla was not with her; the place by her side 
was occupied by the man to whom Jaime had spoken about the 
dancer in the Tuileries. Quintara, capturing his attention, spoke 
in his profoundest manner. There was a halt in the movement 
of carriages, and La Clavele was directly before them. 

She wore the high comb and a mantilla of black lace falling 
in scalloped folds around the vivid flower of her face—her beauty, 
at least to Charles, was so extraordinary, her dark loveliness 
so flaming, that the scarlet camelia in her hair seemed wan. 
They were, all four, presented to the dancer; and four extreme 
bows, four fervid and sonorous acknowledgments, rose to the 
grace, the divinity above. It seemed to Charles that, perhaps 
because he was an American, La Clavele noticed him more than 
the others: certainly she smiled at him, and the brilliancy of 
her gaze was veiled, made enigmatic, by the lowering of her 
sweeping eyelashes. 


HE checked restlessness of the horses was again released in 
a deliberate progress, but as La Clavele was carried on, the 
man with her added that after Retreta they would stop at El 
Louvre for an ice-cream, an felado. Remigo Flores drew in 
a deep breath which he allowed to escape in the form of a sigh; 
Jaime smoothed the wrists of his bright yellow gloves; Tirso 
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Labrador settled his guardsman’s shoulders into his coat. “She 
wont get out of the volante,” Charles said thoughtfully, “an 
some one will have to bring out her helado. We'd better get 
there early and stand at the door.” 

“No hurry,” the suave Jaime put in; 
until after tattoo.” 

At nine o'clock the drums and bugles sounded from various 
parts of the city. There was one more tune played directly 
under the palace windows, after which the band and its guar 
left briskly to the measure of a quickstep. Charles led the 
way through the crowd to the Prado and the Parque Isabel. A 
number of carriages were there before them, the occupants mostly 
eating ices, and the café was being rapidly filled. Waiting keen 
eyed at the entrance they saw the volante with La Clavele, be 
fore it drew up; and the calesero had scarcely dismounted from 
his horse when the dancer was: offered her choice of the availabl 
sweets. She preferred, rather than an ice, a maranjada, and 
sipped it slowly with an air of complete enjoyment. Her every 
movement, Charles Abbott saw, the turn of the hand holding 
the glass, her chin and throat against the black film of lace, her 
slender body’s poise, was utterly and strongly graceful: it was 
more than any other quality, the vigor of her beauty that im 
pressed him. It seemed as though she must be superbly young 
and dance magnificently, forever. 

As Charles was considering this, he was unceremoniously thrust 
aside for the passage of Captain Santacilla, with another cavalry 
officer whose cinnamon-colored face was stamped with sultry ill- 
humor. Santacilla addressed the dancer aggressively with the 
query of why she misspent her evening with the cursed Cuban 
negroes. 


“no one will leave here 


A CLAVELE made no reply, but tendered her empty glass 

to Andrés; then she glanced indifferently at the captains 
“Their manners,” she said, “are very pretty; and as for the 
negro—” She shrugged her delectable shoulders. 

“My blood is as pure, as Castilian, as your own,” Tirso Labra- 
dor began hotly; but Remigo stilled him with a hand on his arm 
In an uncolored voice he begged the dancer to excuse them 
and sweeping off their hats, they were leaving, when Santacilla’s 
companion stepped forward in a flash of ungoverned anger like 
an exposed knife: 

“I've noticed you before,” he addressed Tirso, “hanging and 
gabbling around the cafés and theaters, and it’s my opinion you 
are an insurrectionist. If the truth were known, I dare say it 
would be found you are a friend of Cespedes. Anyhow, I’m tired 
of looking at you; if you are not more retiring, you will find 
yourself in the Cabanas.” 

“Good evening,” Remigo repeated in an even tone. With 
his hand still on Tirso’s arm, he tried to force him into the 
café; but the other, dark with passion, broke away. He said to 
the officer of cavalry: 

“You have dishonored my father and the name of a heroic 
patriot. In this I am alone.” With a suspicious quickness he 
leaned forward, and his big hands shut about the Spaniard’s 
throat. 

Charles, with a suppressed exclamation, recalled Tirso’s deter- 
mination to choke one of the enemies of Cuba. The man in 
the gripping fingers stiffened, and then, grotesquely, lost his 
aspect of a human form; suddenly he was no more than a thing 
of limp flesh and gay fabrics. Instantly an uproar, a surging 
passionate excitement, grew, at the heart of which Tirso Labra- 
dor was curiously still. Heaving bodies at once closing in, and 
prudently scattering, hid from Charles his friend. There was 
an onrush of gendarmes, harsh exclamations and oaths; then at 
the flash of steel, a short agonized cry, Tirso’s voice at once 
hoarse and inhuman with death. 

Charles Abbott, hurrying away at Andrés’ urgent insistence, 
caught a final glimpse of a big young body sunk on the flagging 
of the Paseo, saw-a leaden face and a bubbling tide of blood. 
Beyond the Montserrat gate they halted, and he was shocked to 
hear Remigo Flores curse Tirso as brutally as any Spaniard. 
Andrés, white and trembling, agreed. “Here is what I warned 
you of,” he said, turning to Charles; “it is fatal to lose your 
temper. You think that what Tirso did ends with him in purga- 
tory—ha! Perhaps he is best out of it among us all. It might 
be better for you to go back to America tomorrow and forget 
about Cuba.” 

“Yes,” said Remigo, “probably we are all ruined; and cer- 
tainly the police spies will be waiting for us at home.” 

“It would have been better for us to be dissipated more,” 
Jaime added; “we have been entirely too high-minded and un- 
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There were cries of “‘Fuego!"” and Charles Abbott was conscious of a bull who had proved indifferent to sport 


tural. Young men meet together only to conspire or find 

e; the Spaniards know that, and we were fools.” 

“We haven't been suspected of anything,” Andrés pointed out; 
nd it may be said that Tirso was killed defending his name. 
), the trouble is to come, and it wasn’t our fault. We must 
e less of each other, at least in public, and be quite overcome 
out Tirso; that is another account I charge to Spain: I knew 

when I was a child—in the Vuelta Arriba—” 

Andrés Escobar began to cry openly and unaffectedly; he 
ined against an angle of the gate, his head in an arm. and 
olonged sobs shook his body. Tears were silently streaming 
ver Jaime’s face, but Charles Abbott’s eyes were dry. He was 
illed by an ecstasy of horror and detestation at the brutal mur- 
‘r of Tirso. Fear closed his throat and pinched his heart with 
’ fingers; but he ignored, rose above, himself, in a tremendous 


iccession of his determination to drive injustice—if not yet from 


» world—from Cuba. 


How little, he thought, anyone knew him who advised a return 
to America. Before the cold violent fact of death a great part 
of his early melodramatic spirit evaporated; the last possible 
trace of any self-glorification left him; the lingering mock-heroics 
of boyhood were gone. His emotion. now, was almost exultant; 
like a blaze of insuperable white light it drowned all the indi- 
vidual colors of his personality; it appeared to him almost that 
he had left the earth, that he was above other men..... 

More than anything, he mused, later, he would need wisdom, 
the wisdom of patience, maturity; Tirso had been completely 
wasted. Charles was seated again on the roof of his hotel, and 
again it was night: the guitars were like a distant sounding of 
events evolved in harmonies, and there was a gleam of moon- 
light on the sea, the trace of the moon and the scent of flowering 
trees. 

He was, he felt. very old, grave, in deportment; this detach- 
ment from living must be the mark of age. Charles had always 
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been a little removed from activity by sickness; and now 
his almost solitary, dreaming habit of existence had deep- 
ened in him. He thought, from time to time, of other 
periods than his own, of ages when such service as his had 
been, for gentlemen, the commonplace of living. He saw, 
in imagination, in the dark nave of a church, under the glim- 
mer of tall altar candles, a boyish figure kneeling in armor 
throughout the night. At morning, with a faint clashing 
of steel, the young knight under a vow rode into the somber 
forests of savage beasts and men and obscene magic, from 
which he delivered the innocent and the pure in heart. 
Charles Abbott recalled the burning of the Protestant Cran- 
mer, and, as well, the execution of John Felton for posting 
the Papal bull against the Queen on the door of London 
House. They too, like the knights of Arthurian legend, had 
conquered the flesh for an ideal. He was carried in spirit 
into a whole world of transcendent courage, into a com- 
pany who scorned ease and safety in the preservation of an 
integrity, a devotion, above self. This gave him the ease, 
the sense that his body was immaterial, that filled him with 
a calm, serious fervor. 

He was conscious, through this, of the ceaseless playing 
of the guitars, strains of jotas and other dances, laden with 
the seductiveness, the fascination, of sensuous warm life. 
It was, in its persistence, mocking; and finally it grew 
into a bitter undertone to the elevation of his thought: he 
wanted, like Savonarola, to bring to an end the depravity 
of the city; he wanted to cleanse Havana of everything but 
the blanched heavenly ardor of his own dedication. The 
jotas continued, and the flower-scents increased. The 
moon, slipping over the sea, shone with a vague bright- 
ness on the leaves of the laurels below, on the whiteness 
of marble walks, and in the liquid gleam of fountains. 
A woman laughed, with a note of uncertainty and of 
passion 

It was all infinitely removed from Charles, not of the 
slightest moment. What moved, dwelt in him, was a breath 
of eternity, of infinitude; he was lost in a vision of good 
beyond seasons, changeless, and for all men whatsoever. It 
must come, he told himself so tensely that he was certain 
he had cried his conviction aloud. The music sustained its 
burden of earthly desire, to which the harsh whispering 
rustle of the palm-fronds added a sound like a scoffing 
laughter. 


T the Plaza de Toros, the following Sunday afternoon, 
Charles saw La Clavele; she was seated on an upper 
tier near the stand for the musicians, over the entrance for 
the bulls; and in an audience composed almost entirely of 
men, she was brilliantly conspicuous in a flaming green 
mantén embroidered in white peonies; her mantilla was 
white, and Charles could distinguish the crimson blot of 
the flower by her cheek. The brass horns and drums of the 
band were making a rasping uproar, and the crowded 
wooden ampitheater was tense with excitement. Andrés 
Escobar, beside Charles, was being gradually won from a 
settled melancholy; and in an interested voice he spoke to 
Charles about the espada, José Ponce, who had not yet 
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killed a bull in Cuba, but who was a great hero of the ring 
in Spain and South America 

“There is La Clavele,” Charles said by way of reply; 
“she is with Captain Santacilla, and—I think, but I can't 
be sure—the officer Tirso tried to choke to death. What is his 
name—De Vaca, Gaspar Arco de Vaca?” 

“Even that,” Andrés made answer, “was not accomplished. 
La Clavele’s engagement in Havana is now over; I suppose it 
will be Buenos Aires next. Do you remember how we swore to 
follow her all over the world, and how Tirso wanted to drag her 
quitrin in place of the horses? At heart, it’s no doubt, she is 
Spanish, and yet— There’s the procession.” 

The key-bearer, splendid in velvet and gold and silver, with a 
short cloak, rode into the ring, followed by the picadores on 
broken-down horses: their legs were swathed in leather, and their 
jackets of ruby and orange and emerald were set with expensive 
lace. They carried pikes with iron points; the banderilleros, on 
foot, with hair long and knotted like a woman’s, hung their bright 
cloaks over an arm and bore the darts gay with paper rosettes. 

The espada, José Ponce, was greeted with a savage roar of appro- 
bation; he was dressed in green velvet, his Zouave jacket heavy 





















“That is what | love about you,” 


with gold bullion; and his lithe, slender dark grace recalled La 
Clavele to Charles Abbott. Charles paid little attention to the 
bull-fighting, for he was still in the sky of his altruism; his pres- 
ence at the Plaza de Toros was merely mechanical, the routine 
of his life in Havana. Across from him the banked humanity in 
the cheaper seats d sol, exposed to the full blaze of midafternoon, 
made a pattern without individual significance; he heard the quick 
bells of the mules that dragged out the dead bulls; a thick, revolt- 
ing odor rose from the hot sand soaked with the blood and entrails 
of horses. 

At times, half turning, he saw the brilliant shawl of the dancer 
and more than once he distinguished her voice in the applause 
following a specially skillful or daring pass. He thought of her 
with a passionate admiration unaffected by the realization that 
she had brought them the worst of luck: perhaps any touch of 
Spain was corrupting, fatal. And the sudden desire seized him 
to talk to La Clavele and make sure that her superb art wa 
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she cried suddenly, “your youth and freshness and courage 


unshadowed by the disturbing possibilities which had been voiced 
by Andrés. 

There were cries of “Fuego! fuego!” and Charles Abbott was 
conscious of a bull who had proved indifferent to sport. A bande- 
rillero, fluttering his cloak, stepped forward and planted in the 
beast’s shoulder a dart that exploded loudly with a spurt of flame 
ind smoke; there was a smothered bellow, and renewed activities 
went forward below. “What a rotten show!” Charles said to 
Andrés; and the latter accused him of being a tender sentimental- 
ist. José Ponce, Andrés pronounced with satisfaction, was a 
great sword. The espada was about to kill: he moved as grace- 
fully as though he were in the figure of a dance; his thrust, as 
direct as a flash of lightning, went up to the hilt, and the bull 
fell in crashing death at his feet 

“Suppose, for a change, we go to the Aguila de Oro,” Andrés 
suggested; “the air is better there.” By that he meant that the 
café was relatively free of Spaniards. The throng moved shoulder 


to shoulder slowly to the doors; but Charles managed to work 
his way constantly near the conspicuous figure of La Clavele. He 
despaired, however, of getting close to her, when an unforeseen 
eddy of humanity separated the dancer from her companions 
and threw her into Charles’ path. She recognized him immedi- 
ately; but checking his formal salutation, she said, in a rapid, 
lowered voice, that she would very much like to see him—at the 
St. Louis, late on the afternoon of tomorrow. They were sepa- 
rated immediately, leaving in Charles a sense of excited antici- 
pation. He joined Andrés and told him what had occurred. 

“IT suppose it is safe for you,” Andrés decided; “you are an 
American; no one has yet corrected you with the cause of Cuba. 
But this woman—what do we know of her? You will have to 
be prudent!” 

Andrés Escobar had grown severe in the last week; he had 
hardened remarkably; his concentration, Charles felt, his bitter- 
ness, even excluded his friends. Charles (Continued on page 120) 





















HERE was a dance go- 
ing on in Steve 
nathy’s house, far up in the 
Biz Smoky Mountains. The 
fire roared and crackled in 
broad chimney; the 
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too For Steve's 
voebe was dancing first 
with Bud Campbell, then 
with Nank Morgan She 


didn’t mean any harm; she 





Old Bill, who knew 
more ways of fighting 


23 just turned woman. and than any other man 
r > nt i 

{ prettiest in the moun- in th mountain 

tains, at that It was the 

most natural thing in the 


world for her while she danced with Bud to throw smiles over 
her shoulder at Nank, and while she danced with Nank to throw 


smiles over her shoulder at Bud 


Girls always have done that 
kind of thing and always will. But that doesn’t alter the fact 
that it’s a dangerous thing to do in the Big Smoky Mountains. 


rising and 
his blond head almost touching 
face not good to look at as he 
watched her whirl away with Nank. A young giant was Bud, 
just turned eighteen, hardly more than a boy—but boys are 
men in the mountains as soon as they are ready to love and 
fight. Phoebe was “his gal; she had been his ever since his 
trousers lengthened to his shoe-tops, and her dresses lengthened 
to her ankles. That was the big fact in Bud’s life, that Phoebe 
was “his gal.” Nobody had ever dared dispute it until tonight. 

Then Nank Morgan, who /ad dared dispute it, stood in the 
same corner, lean, lank, swarthy, dressed in “city clothes,” his 
mouth drawn tight as a wire, his black appraising eyes full of the 
devil that possessed him as he watched her whirl away with Bud 
He was older than Bud in years; he was ages older in experience. 
He had been away two years working in town, had come home on 
a visit, and had dropped in unexpectedly on this dance tonight 
He had found Phoebe Abernathy, a girl when he left, now grown 
into a woman, and very good to dance with. He was not the man 
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First Bud Campbell stood in a corner, his chest 
falling as if he had run a race, 
the rafters, the grin on his 





























was happening 

Steve Abernathy’s house 
the sort of thi hat | 
pens everywhere all o 





the world But aga 
that doesn’t alter the fa 
that it breeds trouble 





the Big Smoky Mountain 
Old Steve had had a 








yr two at his jug and tur 
in early. He did | 
have minded if he had 
and men must have their fights, and old 





it—he wouldn't 
fling, 
1 philosopher. As for the other dancers, they wet 
young; every man had his girl, every girl had her man. They 


anything about 
must have their 
Steve was 





didn’t notice, or if they did, they didn’t care. 

But there was one in the room who took it all in 
knew what was coming. He sat by the chimney-corner wher 
firelight fell upon him, patting his foot and puffing his pipe and 
stroking his beard—old Bill McCorcle, who never missed a froli 
old Bill, who had seen more fights and knew more ways of fight- 
ing than any other man in the mountains 

He could tell you how to fight with knives or pistols, with 
shotguns or rifles--just how far to stand, just how to y th 
game as it ought to be played, what fad been done and wha 
hadn’t. In another sphere of life he would have beer 
maybe a professor of Greek. Of late years his 
listened to by ever-diminishing crowds at the crossroads store 
like the worn-out lectures of some ancient professor who interests 
the rising generation no more. But tonight his eyes were shi 
and shrewd and joyful. For good times, such as existed 
the law came in to meddle and take the spirit out of men, 
coming once more to the Big Smokies 

He knew both those young men who glared at each other over 
the heads of the rollicking and heedless crowd; he had known 
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heir fathers before them, and 

eir grandfathers, and he knew 
that they came of fighting 
tock. He knew they would 
ot “take it out” in looking. 
Now and then he nodded his 
head, then went on puffing his 
pipe and tapping his foot. It 
vould be bright tonight in Dead 
\Man’s Field, and the Field lay 
on the way home for Bud and 
for Nank and for him. 

Once he thought the fight 

is coming right here in the 
room, and he rose to his feet 

» a bearded lion and dropped 

pipe into his pocket. He 
his rules, his ethics, his 
ils. A room full of people 

; no place in which to start 

‘ow. Women would scream 

meddle, likely faint or get 
Then too, a man who 
rced a fight in a crowd was 
ially a blusterer who counted 
interference. 

The fiddle had stopped, and 
Phoebe was talking eagerly up 

to Bud’s face, trying, after 
it was too late, as women al- 
ways do try, to stop the con- 
flagration she had_ started. 
Nank was standing close behind 
her as if he owned her, though 
it was Bud’s dance—old Bill 
had kept account of that. Sud- 
denly the fiddler started up, and 
Nank snatched her from under 
Bud’s very eyes and whirled her 
into the dance. Bud took a step 
after them, his face white, his 
eves wild; old Bill started for- 

ird then. But with the danc- 
ers whirling all around him and 
bumping into him, Bud stopped 
i moment. Then he turned and 
tumbled out of the room, 
slamming the door behind him. 

‘He’ll be waitin’ out thar in 
the yard,” said the old man to 
imself. He sat down once 
more, puffing his pipe. 

Old Bill was the first out 
when the dance broke up—the 
first to reach Bud waiting down 
there by the road, the first to 
atch and hold him when the 
oath rang out and Bud reached 
for his gun and started for 
Nank, coming out with the rest 
of the crowd. 

“This aint the place!” he said, 
holding to Bud’s wrist with a 











Old Bill had seen the two of them more than once, walking slowly down the mountain roads together. 

















grip that cut, and looking up 
into his face with steely eyes. 

Then Phoebe Abernathy came running through the crowd 
straight to Bud where he stood, with the old man holding him, 
just outside the heavy shadow cast in the moonlit yard by a 
cedar. She had not seen him standing boldly out in the moon- 
light, as he had been standing when the old man reached him. 
She thought he had been hiding in that shadow,—which was 
black as ink,—hiding in ambush, waiting. 

“You coward!” she cried up into Bud’s face, her breast rising 
and falling. 
_ The old man smiled with the cynicism of age and experience. 
The girl liked Bud and was disappointed; she wouldn’t have let 
anybody else call him that. Old Bill had seen the two of them 
more than once walking down the mountain roads together, 
walking very slowly, as if there were no such thing as time. 


Her face was white now, and she was sobbing when they 
dragged her back into the house. Not once had she looked at 
Nank, who stood in front of the crowd, cool and steady, but 
watchful. Old Bill knew; she might as well have said: “I love 
you, Bud!” It would have meant the same thing. 

But Bud didn’t know. Old Bill had heard him gasp as if the 
girl had struck him in the face. Bud was young, you see, and 
didn’t understand. The world had ceased to exist for him. Later 
what she had said would rankle, would drive him mad with rage. 
But right now, as he stood paralyzed—right now, thought the 
old man, was a good time to be going. 

“Tl look out for these two fellers,” he said to the crowd. 
“T live down below whar they live, an’ I’ll see ’em home.” 

A man in the crowd laughed 
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The Sixth Shot 








Some of the frolickers, strangely quiet now, went part of 
the way with them, then at the crossroads turned off down the 


mountain, their talk and laughter beginning again as they passed 


out of sight. Silently along the ridge road trudged the three, 
he old man walking between Bud and Nank, his hands in his 
coat pockets, his pipe in his mouth, his mind running ahead 
to that moonlit field—that historic and hallowed spot that 

{ drunk up more blood than any 


was simply a man with an 
held by philosophers more 
fight is the chief function 
whirls round the sun, with 
yn it and lighting up Dead 
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Bud quickly, 


y came out into the flat- 
mountain range, where the 
Halfway across 


now, aint it?” sneered Bud, 
moonshine!” His hand darted 
coat backward. “Git out of 
he yelled. “Draw, Nank 








out of the habit 
1 coin ‘he man 
shot ‘he man that gits the 
f old man’s eves } sec hot—an’ so on till the hammer c 
said humbly. “Things has a’tridge | ud Campbell, this here’s your 
got out of the habit of 1g settled things here an’ now, settled ‘em your own 
out. The ol’ woman you didn’t. Speak up, Bud Campbell—heads or tails? 
aint like they used to A moment Bud stood staring at him—then he spoke 
“Tails.” 
uis knowledge it came— “So be it, amen!” said old Bill. He took a quarter out of h 
y shone once more in his eyes pocket and held it up. “Betwixt each shot I spin this two-bi 
slowly. “Hit’s been done.”’ piece. If it falls tails, it’s Bud’s shot; if it falls heads, it 
Bud, his face close to the old man’ Nank’s. That's the rule all the way through. I may 
to be tonight, an’ it aint no fist spin it one time; I may have to spin it two times; I mz 
to spin it six times. Nobody but God A’mighty knows; 
Nank. “Spit it out.” aint goin’ to meddle.’ 
old Bill, unmindful of the inter- Only the amateur hurries through a thing. In all that 
ruption. “Yes, hit’s been done. Here—gimme that gun, Bud.’ lowed, old Bill was deliberate, grim, impartial. He went 
He unbreeched the revolver, a heavy old six-shooter, the nickel into the field; he came back with two stones, and placed 
worn off in spots in the road exactly ten paces apart. Between each shot 
“Hit’s a ol’ gun,” he said each click of the pistol that told that the cartridge I 
“Oh, it’s good enough, I reckon,” said Bud proudly. “It was under the hammer, he tossed the coin like the expert 
Pa’s gun—him that died fightin’ four men an’ brought down’ then got down on his knees in the road and struck a m 
two of ’em.” above it. He handed the gun to the man who had won the 
“I know,” said old Bill reverently. “I war thar.” toss, watched him take his stand at one rock, watched the ma 
He emptied the cartridges out of the cylinder and held them who had lost take his stand at the other, then stepped to th 
out in his hand. “Be thar six?” he asked. “Then here goes edge of the road, hands in his coat pockets, pipe in his 1 
” And he threw the five away far into the field) “An’ “Ready?” he asked each time, and waited for the respon 
here goes one back the gun,” he said, and shoved the soli- the man who faced the gun. When it came, he took | 
tary cartridge into a chamber. He gave the cylinder a twirl out of his mouth. “Shoot!” he said, then put his pipe 
and clicked the gun shut. “It may go off the first shot; it may mouth again 
go off the second—it may go off the sixth. An’ you don’t know, The night was cold, and his old blood was thin, but the col 
Bud; an’ you don’t know, Nank; an’ I don’t know. Only God didn’t touch him now. As the cylinder brought the cartridge 
A’mighty knows, an’ He aint likely to meddle.” closer to the hammer, and the chances of prolonging the game 
He dropped the pistol into his coat pocket and looked at the grew narrower, his movements became even more deliberate 
two men. He waited a moment, then went on: though his eyes shone ever brighter, and his hands trembled a 
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“Shoot,” cried old Bill quickly, his eyes blazing. 














now as he stooped over the coin and struck a match. He 
pun the coin each time a little higher up in the moonlight; he 
eld the match longer above it; he examined the silver verdict 
oser. 

‘Say, but this here’s fun, aint it?” said Bud a little wildly 
1 the fourth shot—a shot that came to Nank. 

“Ready?” asked the old man. 

“Ready an’ waitin’!” cried Bud. 

“Shoot!” said the old man. . ‘ 

It was on the fifth shot—the coin gave it to Bud Campbell 
s it had given the two previous ones to Nank—that Nank took 

his wide-brimmed hat and dropped it in the road beside 

him, then stood facing the gun, straight and unflinching, his mouth 

little tighter than usual, his face a little paler. But Bud was 
breathing deep, and his voice was hoarse when he spoke. 

‘“Nank Morgan,” he said, “you got one chance out of six to 
ve; you got five chances out of six to die. Is thar anything? 
Your ma or sisters or anybody?” 

“Ready?” broke in old Bill. 

And like an echo came the voice of Nank: 

“All right,” said Bud grimly, “so be it.” 

He raised the gun; he took careful and deadly aim—and on his 
face came a sudden and terrible eagerness. This was the last 
shot but one. If the gun missed fire this time, it meant for a 
ertainty that the cartridge lay ready for the next shot. He 
ould pull the trigger once more right quick; old Bill was a 
ttle deaf ana wouldn’t hear the first click; nobody would ever 
<now—and Nank would tumble yonder in the road, and he would 
zo home this night and to Phoebe Abernathy tomorrow, conqueror. 

“Shoot!” cried old Bill quickly, his eyes blazing. 

Bud pulled the trigger; the gun clicked; a moment it remained 
evel while the sweat started to Bud Campbell’s face in great 
beads and his hair rose on his head and every muscle in his big 
ody quivered. Then the gun came down, and Bud stood gasp- 
ng and choking. 


“Ready!” 
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“Here’s the gun, Bill McCorcle,” he said, and turned away. 

There was a dead tree lying prostrate beside the road, a white 
old skeleton of an affair. He sat down on it, his chest rising 
and falling, and mopped the sweat from his face. He rose like 
a tired man when Nank came toward them and looked his 
enemy quickly and searchingly in the eyes. He saw the grim 
approval there, the touch of gratitude, of friendliness, of com- 
radeship. He thought for a moment of the nights when he 
and Nank used to go frolicking together. He had always looked 
up to Nank. Nank had seen his struggle; Nank knew the temp- 
tation that had almost overwhelmed him to pull the trigger 
just once more, to end this thing, to keep his own life. Neither 
spoke; there was no need of words; but they stood close to- 
gether, united by some strange bond, while old Bill got delib- 
erately ready to spin the coin for the last time. 

High up in the air this time old Bill tossed that two-bit piece, 
their eyes trying to follow it as it went out of sight in the dark- 
ness. It seemed to stay up there awhile as if lingering, then 
off yonder a little way it hit the frozen ground with a ting. It 
bounced, spun round, then rolled off into a rut beside the road, 
as if to hide the secret it held upon its face. 

They all bent down now over the spot where it seemed to 
have run there in the deep rut, while old Bill pulled the dead 
weeds and grass carefully, tenderly, almost lovingly aside. There 
was no sound but that of hard-breathing men. Even old Bill’s 
face looked queer and drawn as he struck the match. They 
peered down into the rut washed full of silvery sand that glis- 
tened in the flare of the match. There was no quarter here. 

Farther down the road now the old man, his hands trembling, 
pulled the dead grass aside, struck another match, and looked 
up and down the shining sand, then still farther, then back, his 
movements growing more eager, his face worried. 

“Spin another one,” panted Bud. 

“Hit wont do!” cried the old man. 
it takes all night.” 

He struck fire to the dead grass and weeds that overhung the 
gully and the edge of the road, the flames, tiny at first, then 
brighter, lighting up their faces like crimson footlights. Bud 
went back to the log, sat down, and buried his face in his hands. 
Nank stood beside the old man, watching the flames and the 
smoke that dimmed the face of the moon now. There came a 
little impatient puff of wind that caught the smoke and blew it 
like a pointing finger toward the man sitting on the log. 

The fire burned the weeds away, ran off into the rocky field 
in thin skirmish lines, sending up its smoke that smelled sweet 
and strangely peaceful. Among the scattered grasses of the field 
it struggled awhile, then went out. The old man got down once 
more on his knees, struck a match, and peered up and down 
the gully 

“Here it be!” he announced. 

Bud rose and hurried to them, and once more they all stooped 
while old Bill held close to the fugitive face of the coin his last 
match. There was a moment’s silence; then Bud staggered to his 
feet. 

“T’m a dead man,” he said, and turned away, 
for hell.” 

He took his place beside the rock in the road, tearing his 
shirt open at the throat as if the night were hot. 

“Hurry up,” he said. 

“Is there anything, Bud?” asked Nank as he took his place 
with the gun. 

“Tt don’t make no difference now. I’ve had my fling. Only 
you can tell my ol’ ma it was fair. You can tell—tell Phoebe 
Abernathy I aint no coward. That’s all, boys. This here’s fun, 
I say. Them’s my last words.” 

Old Bill took his pipe out of his mouth. 
ago. 
“Ready?” he asked. 

Yonder the gun came up slowly, steadily. 
face was white as paper. 

“Ready,” said Bud. “This here’s a pretty night, aint it, old 
Bill McCorcle—moonshine an’ all.” 

“Shoot!” said old Bill, and swallowed hard. 

Still Nank stood, pistol level, face like paper. 

“Shoot!” cried old Bill and started toward 
A’mighty, man—don’t stan’ thar lookin’! Shoot!” 

The pistol came slowly down; strange and quiet came the voice 
of Nank: “I done shot.” (Continued on page 153) 
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the Country Club piazza their location was 
unquestionably romantic The younger set who 
came out on the piazza to breathe between dances 
ild say that they had Possibilities. The older 
set would merely sigh and repeat their familiar 
blatancies about how-wonderful-was-youth-under-the-moon-and- 
oh-to-be-there-again ! 
The critical youth of the day, however, was too keen to enjoy 
a situation until that situation should be tried and tested. So 
although they sat beneath a moon that poured hinting light 
and shade over the golf-links in front of them and the little 
woody lane at one side, they looked at each other in cool stock- 
taking, and were hardly aware that June appealed all about them. 
It was an interesting step in the evening’s formula. He had 
been presented early in the evening, and had kept in touch with 
her since then, making lordly invasions from the stag line, and 
rushing just enough other girls to keep interest uncertain. There 
was nothing large and crude about his method of attack; and a 
girl always appreciated although at times she might 
not like it too well. 
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By DorRoTHY SPEARE 


“Mary Lee, I get so sick of meeting men 


They had finally condescended to waste some of the delirious 
music and sit out and talk. This was arrived at by the 
and direct method of hitting one full in the face. He had 

“Look here, you're interesting; come on—we'll sit this 

And she, following him, had murmured: Thank 
much! If you get boring, we return P. D. Q. If not 
anyway.” 

They had been tilting with words for ten minutes, which 
an acid test. The sugar test was yet to come. 

She was more beautiful and less striking than the 
ballroom type. Her gown accented her face, instead of 
face accenting her gown. She wore her looks, her clothes 
line, with an indifference that killed in different ways and direc- 
tions. That same indifference had netted her the nickname of 
“Adamantine Alice,” by which she had been known at 


most 








{damantine Alice knew more than the half 
; she knew the whole of it, and then some. 
en she fell afoul of the Débutante’s 

5, she knew just what to do—and did 


. Of course he would never know—and didn’t. 


S| 


and liking them—and then saying good-by. My life is one long succession of good-by’s.” 


‘astern points of collegiate interest, a little earlier in her career. 
she was now twenty-three—unofficially. She had passed 
1e dead-line. Seven years of fame and fortune was all any 
| had a right to expect from the colleges, nowadays. And 
e had been adamantine a little too long. 
He was very tall, and resentfully good-looking; and he too 
il a revealing nickname. He was known quite generally as 
e “Débutante’s Despair.” 
Their paths had been parallel, and never had met in the course 
their activities. They knew nothing of each other, save what 
"y were discovering by thrust and parry. But she was be- 
ginning to realize that he must have a title that somewhat ap- 
proached her own. 
He was smoking steadily now, regarding her as steadily from 
hind his cigarette-glow. She became impatient. Men always 


could pass off an awkward, or deli- 
cate, or interesting situation by 
twirling with a _ cigarette Gone 
were the days when girls twirled a 
kerchief or fan, and cast down their 
in “situations.” 

“Give me a light,” she said 
abruptly 

The two 
each otl 


eyes, 


smoked and looked at 

ier with the awakening in- 
terest that makes two 
strange stiffen 
and glare at one an- 
other across the 
common. Speculation 
glinted in his wise 
blue eyes; conjecture 
lurked in hers. 

He spoke softly. 
“You have very beau- 
tiful arms,” he said. 

She rose and crushed 
her cigarette beneath 
her silver heel. “I’m 
going back,” she said. 
“T ought to have 
known, if I sat out as 
much as ten minutes 
with a man, that he’d 
have to repeat him- 
self.” 

There was a frac- 
tion of a pause while 
he wildly tried to re- 
member what he had 
said in the course of 
their tourney. She 
watched him with 
something that almost 
approached a leer of 
triumph. Girls often 
remember conversation 
in detail, while few are 

the men who can retrace their 


dogs 


rhetorical steps with any degree 


of accuracy. He had not happened 
to repeat this particular remark; 
but she must disconcert somehow. 

His recovery was magnificent. 
Taking her arm with wide as- 
surance, he branched off into new 
territory. “We're not going back 
until we look at the moon—that 
is, unless you’re afraid to com- 
pare yourself with Her Radiance.” 

She allowed her steps to be guided over the links, where the 
moon blazed down upon them. ‘How like a man, to call the 
moon a woman,” she mused; and still neither of them looked 
at the subject of their conversation. “You know perfectly 
well, the moon’s a man.” 

“Perhaps you’re right,” he agreed, and she looked at him 
suspiciously. It came. “No woman would stay up there alone 
all the time, without a man.” 

She stopped and lighted another cigarette to conceal her 
irritation. “I suppose women have given you cause to think 
that way.” She inhaled placidly. “I’ve always said, modesty 
is the lowest of the virtues.” 

There was no retort to this. So he took her hand, and they 
walked over the romance-silvered links in alert silence. His 
hand became restless, questing, slid up her arm. 
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“No,” she said, as if in answer to a question. 

“No?” he repeated in patent unbeliet 

“No,” she asserted, with the same calmness of reply. She 
turned on the links, and started back; he followed, unmistak- 
ably peevish. Suddenly her glaze of calm was broken. She 
looked at him in fierce resentment, and cried “Oh—I— 
wish—men—weren t—all—alike! Seven years of going up 
against it—and I’m sick of it! Don’t you ever get sick—ot 
taking different girls on?” 

He regarded her in mild surprise. She was certainly break- 
ing. “There is something,” he said judicially, “something, in 
the touch of a strange hand .. Yes, and in more—” 

Her walk became swifter, more purposeful 


out: 


She reached the 
steps of the Country Club piazza, and mounted them hastily, 
upsetting various couples seated in the shadows. He was out 
of breath when he joined her at the she was agai Im 
indifferent, maddeningly glacée. With the resiliency of youth 
they leaped to the subject of modern marriage, as they moved 
off into the surging billows of the dance. Not a word was 
wasted over what had nearly transpired 
the sugar test had been applied; and one of the peculiarities 
of the sugar test was that one never mentioned it afterward 

She felt that he had lost interest [he only interest he had 
ever had, then, had been—no, she knew enough about men 
from her seven years of inditference-kill to know that no 
one, least of all the man, could d whence that 
interest sprung and where it had 

Some one cut in, and she breathed a sigh of relief calc: 
lated to reach his ears. He stalked away with perfunctory 
thanks thrown behind him. She 1 delightedly upon the 
young man who had relieved him, and overwhelmed him 
a dizzying broadside of chatter that would have deceived no gir! 

The truth of the matter was that the evening had slumped 
sickeningly. She was bored with the week-end house-party of 
which she was a member. There has to be at least one piquant 
man to rush one, at a party, however small the party; other- 
wise, wherefore born? Alice could remember parties where 
she could not count the number of “rushers” who brought zest 
and tang into the evening; but as one grew older, fewer and 
fewer men could arouse the fresh, youthful enthusiasm of one’s 
girlhood. 

“You were gone a long time with Bob Norton,” the youth 
in whose arms she was bitterly reflecting declared, not with- 
out suggestion. 

“People make such bright remarks!” she 
have on a white tie tonight, haven't you?” 

He subsided, and she glared at the orchestra, in silent prayer 


that they would come through with the “Home Again Blues.” 


loor: 


just transpired, or 


“You 


rejoines 1 


HE real business of a dance does not begin until it is over 

In Mary Lee Cobb’s mahogany-and-pink boudoir the two 
girls sat and cold-creamed their faces and storaged their hair 
in curlers and talked over everything worth mentioning. Espe- 
cially interesting it is, always, to find out which men have 
given the same identical lines to house-party roommates, which 
rouge best stands the test of an evening’s wear, which line has 
proven most effective in whipping up the jaded interest of the 
stags 

Alice and Mary Lee went over almost everything. The same 
youth had asked each of them to go out and sit in his car; 
Mary Lee had had a fight with the young man to whom she 
was reported to be “almost engaged,’ because she was weary 
of the stigma those two words cast upon her and anxious to 
seek pastures new; Alice had become bored with the stripling 
who had been allotted to her for the week-end. 

Mary Lee had her glittering hair wrapped into little knobs 
all over her head before she sighed and voiced a poignant 
truth: 

“Alice, I wonder why it is that all the attractive men are the 
ones you don’t see much of.” 

Alice stopped smearing Magic Grower over her already well- 
developed eyelashes, and raised a sticky forefinger for emphasis 
“Mary Lee, you're wandering into the point! I get so sick 
of meeting men—on week-ends like this or at—at dances— 
men who live at the ends of the earth—men that you'll never 
see again—and liking them—and dragging a good time along— 
and then saying good-by! My life,’ Adamantine Alice pro- 
claimed, and surveyed her classic profile in Mary Lee’s hand- 
mirror, “is one long succession of good-by’s!” 

“You're knocking the nail in!” Mary Lee agreed. “It’s only 
the little weirs, and poor goophers, that tag you along with 


Courting 


specials and candy and telegrams. The other kind 
just ‘It’s been awfully nice to know you; hope I see 
sometime.’ And there you are—or aren't!’ 

Ihe two battle-scarred veterans were gloomily 
ing of the might-have-beens that haunt every girl’ 
tation. Alice was the first to speak 

: eets a girl and falls for her, he’s 
follow it up, even if she doesn’t li 
make her know him better—an 
thing has convinced me that proximit 
But if a girl meets a man and falls for | 
) but simper and say good-by when the time 
turned slowly and focused an inquiring 
She found there a halt of words and 
e as old and true as the Rock of Ages 
y!” she cried, then became quiet, the 
ccusation. “I knew that somethi 
hen you didn’t drop a word 

Norton! You don’t 
time! If you've fallen for 
years wasted—that’s all 


about yonlighting mean 
that you—you, aft t 

dear old Adamantine, it’s seven 
write as your epi 


LICE became even more self-betraying. “Why 
matter with him?” 
The matter’s with you. He’s 
reach, but he isn’t within 
killed everyone college—his quotation in the 
was: ‘I've ‘ad my pickin’ of sweethearts, an’ twelve of 
lot was prime.’ ‘ell, and now he’s at Harvard Medical. 
know how much chance anyone has of getting a medical stude 
down to brass tacks. And he—well, he’s just like quicksil 
when it comes lown!” 
Mary Lee took breath 
spite layers of cold-cream and a 
Strange, she 
could be. 
“You know,” Alice 


signals on the 


the mos 
sach. He 
yearbook 


attractive 


to nailing him 
and studied Alice’s face, beautiful de 

frame of Electric Waver 
never noticed before how stubborn that fa 


mused, “tramps leave their marks 


they have tried, showing whether 
people there are charitably inclined, or fierce dog, or poor pi 


in’s. It’s too bad that girls can’t leave marks on men that same 


houses 


nark on Bob Norton,” said Mar 
thus deliberately showing lack of sympathy 

shadowed black eyes glinted, as if, far off 
trumpet blew—as if in the distance she heard a battle-cry. ‘ 
am going to leave my mark on him,” she said quietl; “The 
first man in seven years has made me want to. If I can’t, Mary 
Lee, I'll agree with you; it’s seven years dumped into the ash 
barrel.” 

It was nearly five o’clock, and Mary Lee was 
the pep that had been born through a coffee-jag around 
night. It seemed to her that her battle-companion was losing 
what was most necessary to girls of their age and appearan 
and experience—point of view. 

“Don’t go to pieces, old dear,” she said tragically 1e traged 
was a hang-over from the coffee-jag, but neither girl stopped 
to think of that. “I wouldn’t lose my form, and blow, for an 
beau ideal living.” 

Alice did not answer, and the two girls slumped into the 
twin beds, each expecting the other to turn out the lights. On 
in, they lay there peevishly, their dance-weary limbs refusing 
to stir, the lights beating upon their exhausted eyeballs. 

“Besides,” Mary Lee argued, as if in answer to a remark of 
Alice’s, “he’s in Boston, and you're in New York. I don’t see 
how you're going to work it.” 

“T’m sick of what New York offers a girl,” said Alice drowsil; 
“Hanging around the telephone all day, waiting for it to ring—’ 

Mary Lee turned her head on the pillow and looked at 
to see if a personal hit was intended here. But Alice had 
her eyes and was either asleep or determined to appear so. 
tight eyelids were hopelessly adamantine. 

Mary Lee swore, and got up and turned off the lights. 


no girl can leave a 


yawned 


! ¢I<r 
slightly 


rh 
il 


OTHING was more boring than staging the wedding act 
over and over again. Bob Norton could remember when 
being asked to usher was a thrill, but that had been in the 
exuberant days of his youth. Now, surfeited with smiles and 
tears and hints and lines, he had determined to duck the dance 
the evening before Betty Berry’s wedding. 
In the first place, Betty was an old almost-flame of his who 
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She horrified him by turning to the little caddies and asking them if they had anything to smoke on their persons. 


had come as near getting him, he thought gloomily, as anyone 
ever had. She really had almost pulled it off. Well, she had 
grown tired of it and moved on, hauled in his roommate out 
of the wet and had the poor fish gasping for air in no time. 
Rather clever little person, Betty. He permitted himself a faint 
smile, as he remembered. 

Of course, one could hardly refuse to stand up with one’s old 
roommate, when he got in a tight corner like that. All the 
same, it was a bit stiff, when you think of all the festivities 
that were involved. Much could be saved one by hard-luck 
tales of the study-racked medical aspirant; but there was no 
avenue or even alley that led away from the dinner for the 
wedding-party, the evening before. Being in the wedding-party, 
one naturally showed up at the dinner. 

He flattered himself that his man-of-the-world aplomb cov- 
ered his abysmal disgust as he sat and listened to a this-season’s 
débutante cheep about how tired she was from her first day 
in at Miss Garland’s School, where they learned to cook and 
everything. 

The minute a girl learned to cook, she told every man she 
knew. It was just another of the traps that girls hung out. 


He knew them all, by this time. A man in his position had 
been in a way to find out much. 

What was the matter with all the girls nowadays, anyway? 
They didn’t even give a man time enough to decide what he 
was trying to think about. They called you up all the time; 
they talked the rest of the time. They asked you to take them 
to dances; they were forever inviting you to dinner at their 
homes, where the old man gave you cigars you were afraid to 
smoke, and the mother (almost always a depressing spectacle 
of what the daughter would be in a few years) talked about a 
thousand little things Daughter was doing, that didn’t interest 
you in the least. 

He had gone to the root of the matter—being in a position 
to. In a word, the girls were overrunning everything. 

In the first place, they ran a man off his feet, rushing him. 
Second place, they ran him ragged staying out until three or 
four or more, when one had a nine-o’clock each morning. And 
worst of all, they thought they could run themselves, as well as 
the man. That was the crowning absurdity. Ever since the 
world began, men had run it and looked after the women. In his 
profoundest of thoughts, Bob called the girl of today a menace. 
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Statistics proved that women were overrunning the world. 
There were a sixth more women than men in the world. Bob 
felt that that superfluous sixth was all after him. 


A° dinner sagged along, determination to duck the dance be- 
came more fervent. If only Betty didn't live in Deadham- 
near-Boston. Deadham was right. Home of all of Boston so- 
ciety who were too comatose to live in town for the winter! 
A suburb that was not a suburb, but a resting-place! By the 
time you got from one estate to the next, you thought you had 
reached another town. 

He was tired of the ranks of debutantes that paraded them- 
selves for inspection every season. And the Deadham variety 
was terrible. A combination of Bostonian get-up and a sweet- 
young-girl line that they worked down to the dregs. Betty's 
wedding-party was typical. It seemed as if Betty had arranged 
it so that no one would bother to look at anyone but the bride. 
Well, girls would be girls. 

False hope—he couldn't escape! The dance was being thrown 
at the Country Club, thrown in a large way. By the time they 
got there the orchestra was singing and reeling and clogging, up 
and down the stage that should always be saved for a really 
400d outfit of saxophone-artists 

Downstairs, Bob seized upon the extra man. 
Retty Berry al- 
ways had an ex- 
tra man trailing 
somewhere — this 
heing one of the 
first principles of 
the successful girl. 

“Look here, I'm 
not going to last 
over. Will you 
take on the piece 
of spun sugar 
they handed me 
—or wont you? 

Pete Price, a 

neat, plastered- 
looking youth 
who could not be 
conceived of in 
any way save 
drifting around in 
a staglike man- 
ner, looked ap- 
palled, his eye- 
brows. shooting 
up on his blank 
forehead. ‘‘Oh, 
now, listen, Bob! 
I can’t look after 
a girl a whole 
evening—I wanta 
smoke! Besides, 
there’s a perfect 
knockout | staying 
with Sally Par- 
sons, and I told 
her I’d show her 
some time to- 
night.” 

Bob abandoned 
the plan of direct 
appeal. “Well, 
anyway, you'll cut 
in on me, wont 
you?’’ he as- 
sumed. “Then 
can break away 
and introduce 
some people to 
her. This girl 
doesn’t know any- 
body—she goes to 
cooking-school.” 

His plan was 
still the same. 

Once the plastered 
Pete cut in on 


Thank the Lord, 


“Of course | remember you,” 
she responded. ‘*We met, hated 
and parted, in Rye, last June.” 


Courting 


Miss Cooking-School, Bob was going to steal silently away, like 
the Arabs. It would serve Pete right for not obliging a fellow 

The floor was crowded by the time the bridal party assort: 
themselves and the ushers danced the right bridesmaids off. B: 
took his little prize package up and down in front of the st 
line, that being about the most pointed thing a man could 
He droned along at intervals on the. I-am-so-young-, you-are-s 
beautiful line, to keep the poor girl from hysterics at being st 
with him for so long. He really was kind-hearted, and he kn 
that girls suffered at such moments. But he kept the off-corn 
of one eye on Pete, who stood restfully leaning up against 1 
wall, and surveyed the dance, mouth open, eyes critically vacant 

Pete finally started, moved swiftly away. Bob’s heart gav 
sickening thud—the little snide was going in the wrong 
tion! Madly he steered his Old Man of the Sea around to « 
side, the better to view Pete’s perfidy. 

Pete was cutting in on a tall, dark girl who was more beautif 
and less striking than the popular ballroom type. She was 
in glittering white sequins, from which her face challenged 
face that was reminiscently disdainful—a face that called 
mind a singular and unusual rebuff. Something that had pique 
him at the time, but which he had felt beneath his dignity | 
follow up, because of that same rebuff! 

He missed a step, which threw Miss Cooking-School out « 
gear, and for a few minutes they breathlessly climbe 
over one another’s ankles. He snapped “My fault!” in 
a murderous tone. The débutante was following h 
glance. 

“Oh, there’s the girl that’s visiting Sally Parsons 
she twittered. “She was 
famous when she was \ 
they say. They used to cal 
Adamantine Alice, because 
has a perfect record of ne 
falling for any man.” 

Another member of the wei 
ding-party who had been reliev 
mercifully intervened here, lea 
ing Bob still faint from the sus 
pense of the darkest hour befor 
dawn. He walked weakly to the 
stag line. He was going to duck 
but first he’d just see how t! 
were going. 

A moment later found him cut 
ting in on the tall girl with the 
disdainful face. 

“Do you remember me?’ 
kicked himself for saying, as n 

spark of recognition lit up her rather 
tired eyes. 

“Of course I remember you,” she 
responded without animation. “I never 
forget men. We met, hated and parted 
in Rye, last June, at a Country Clul 
dance.” 

This sudden résumé so startled him 
that he could not fling out his usual 

swift attack. He had to hedge. “You—uh— 
you're visiting Sally Parsons? For how long?’ 

She did not look at him. “I don’t know 
yet,” she said evenly. 

A young man from the stag line had been 
chasing them around the room. She paused 
at one of the exits, and suddenly became 
intense. 

“Will you—will you come out on the piazza 
with me—for a moment?” she implored. Dum- 
founded, he nodded, and steered her through 
the door before the pursuing youth could reach 
them. Had she, or had she not, seen that 
invasion threatened? If she had, her act was 
certainly quick and clever, but he could not 

reconcile it with her phlegmatic attitude. 

There were several couples twosing on the porch. There always 
are. She looked around swiftly, and went down the steps. Per- 
force he followed. “There’s no other way,” she tossed him over 
her well-turned shoulder; “we'll have to go and sit in Sally’s 
car.” 

He almost staggered under that suggestion, recalling certain 
little advances and retrogressions under (Continued on page 139) 





Q ‘Soe Slump 
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Illustrated by J. J. Gould 


Out on the field where the players are, 

A phantom follows busher and star: 

Joe is a ghost, but he holds the trump— 

Oh, God defend us from Ol’ Joe Slump! 
—Ballads of Brick McGovern. 


T was too bad that Maizie Barry wasn’t able to attend the 
game that day, and see for herself that glorious smash in 

the seventh inning. Had she known that it was the last hit Tom 
Barry was destined to get for many, many weeks, she would 
have found some way of reaching her husband's side, for Maizie 
was a loyal little woman. But Ol’ Joe Slump always comes 
when he is least expected. 

Barry’s last hit was a corker. Brick McGovern needed three 
runs. Two men were out in the lucky seventh, when Brown 
carved a vicious single past third. Bristol followed with a smash 
to right that went for two bases. Then up came Shortstop 
Barry with the bleachers roaring his name. He drove the first 
ball over the fence. 

Crash! Bang! Zowie! 

When the noise had partially subsided, the official scorer turned 
to his colleagues in the press-box. 

“You know,” he said, “those three birds remind me of the 
story about Casey, who gave a hundred dollars toward the new 


OP Joe had sunk his hooks into Tom 


Barry — everybody on the team knew 
it. And then, all ofa sudden 
on, read this story by the most suc- 


es sful New writer in 1m rita. 


but go 


chimes in his parish church. Later he wanted his money back 
because all the damn’ bells said, morning, noon and night, was: 
‘Dillon-Donlon-Dolan-Doolin—Dillon-Donlon-Dolan-Doolin, not 
a word about Casey at all! Any time Brown leads off, the guy 
on the other end of my phone puts down the rest of it without 
me saying a word. We just keep that line of type standing: 
‘Brown singles, Bristol doubles, Barry scores ’em.’ Darned if 
they're not the great ‘Biff-bang-boom!’ of baseball.” 

“Right,” said Whitney of the Star. ‘“There’s no insurance 
against that trio; they’re a work of God. All a pitcher can do 
is throw the ball, and duck. Funny how these old birds figure 
they’re through until they come out here to the Coast and get 
a shot of this climate. Then you can’t kill ’em.” 

The others grunted affirmation and devoted themselves, after 
the time-honored custom of all baseball writers, to imploring 
the umpires to hasten the proceedings. The gentleman of the 
press-box takes it as a personal insult if he is compelled to stay 
there longer than is absolutely necessary. Extra-inning games, 
on which fandom feasts joyously, bring only groans from the 


reporters’ table. 

“Come on, Bill,” they pleaded. “Hurry ’em up; get it over 
with. We don’t want to be here all night. Li'le more pep, for 
the love o’ Heaven!” 


All in good time the contest ended: the players raced for the 
87 
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OP Joe Slump 




















clubhouse; fandom 
streamed homeward; 
and the_ reporters 
headed downtown to 
rattle their typewriters 
in the customary 
tribute to Brick Mc- 
Govern’s “Big Three.” 

Brown, Bristol and 
Barry—truly that was 
a trio to gladden the 
heart of any minor 
league manager! They 
could .wreck a_ per- 
fectly good ball-game 
quicker than an earth- 
quake, and with far 
less fuss. Whenever 
an opposing pitcher, 
already in trouble, saw 
those three men, each 
swinging a cluster of 
bats, amble out of the 
dugout and approach 
the plate, he knew 
there was no use look- 
ing to the bench for 
advice. The only one 
who could help him 
was his God, and past 
experience _ indicated 
that even the Creator 
liked to see the out- 
fielders run their legs 
off 

Happy? Well, you 
don’t know ball-play- 
ers if you think that 
those who have 
reached the age of 
thirty-five and are still 
crashing the old agate 
every day are not 
basking in the sunshine 
of paradise. They 
would not have traded 
jobs with any man in 
the world, excepting 
of course Babe Ruth! 
And the happiest of 
the trio was Barry, 


old chum. “*What's all the hurry?’ 








Barry had bowled over the catcher and 
knocked his team-mate twenty feet . . . . 
Jimmy Bristol glared reproachfully at his 
* he pro- 
tested. “You could of walked home!” 

















the Big Bertha of the 
wrecking crew, the lar- 
ruping bombardier of the Coast League—the man who played 
Porthos to the others’ Athos and Aramis. He was the beloved 
bulwark of the Three Bludgeoneers. 

Understand that everyone connected with a ball-club, from 
manager to bat-boy, considers that his own position is not only 
the most important, but the most difficult to fill. Pitchers, 
catchers, infielders, outfielders—all have their favorite arguments; 
and when all is said and done, the shortstop has just a little 
the best of the debate. He is required to think quicker and 
move swifter than any other man; he covers more territory, 
figures in more plays, is required to come in on a fast ball and 
throw off balance, and is not alone the backbone of the defense 
but is usually the medium through which the signals are re- 
layed from the catcher to the rest of the club. On the assump- 
tion that he has more time in which to gauge and handle a 
hard-hit ball, he gets fewer exemptions from errors than any 
other player. 

Tom Barry was a shortstop, a loose-hung, broad-shouldered 
man with clear blue eyes that sparkled from a face whipped by 
the wind and burned by the sun of many seasons. He was fully 
two steps slower going down to first than he had been when 
major league managers decided he was through. It took him a 
few minutes longer to warm up to practice, to loosen his muscles 
and start the perspiration flowing; but there was no question 
about his ability to hold his job. Tom Barry was smashing the 
ball as he had never done before in his career. The balmy 


climate of California had brought him a second lease of life 
His team-mates banked on him. The bleachers idolized him 
His bride of a year loved him, and he worshiped her. Better 
than all, the stork was hovering over a flat in which the furni- 
ture, including a six-hundred-dollar player-piano, was all paid 
for. Oh, yes, the world was his! Tom Barry was going good! 

Now, the human organism is the most complex of all ma- 
chines, for in addition to nerve and bone and muscle, there is a 
mental attitude that must be taken into consideration. The 
hardest work in the world for a man to do is to live up to his 
reputation as a celebrity. Men and women in all walks of life 
have cracked under the strain. Other players on Brick Mc- 
Govern’s ball-club could strike out in a pinch, or go without 
their hits for day after day, and no particular attention would 
be paid to them. But the public had come to expect consistent 
excellence from Brown, Bristol and Barry, especially from the 
big shortstop. His team-mates might fall down, but fandom 
believed that Tom Barry, like Tennyson’s brook, would go on 
forever. He had begun to think so. himself. 

The next afternoon when Maizie didn’t attend again, because 
there was a bargain-sale at the “stork counter” in Miller and 
Cooper’s, Barry came up to the plate in the eighth inning and 
connected with the bal! solidly. It was a whale of a smash. It 
seemed almost impossible that the ball could be caught; but 
Frawley, the little center fieider of the opposing club, accom- 
plished the unbelievable. He raced into the shadows of the club- 
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paiement 





—— 








hands of the first- 
baseman, who didn’t 
have to move out of 
his tracks to get it. 
His second effort was 
a beautiful smash to 
left center; but Rab- 
bit Martin, coming in 
fast, caught the ball 
at his shoe-strings. 
Barry’s third appear- 
ance at the plate 
resulted in a_ sizzling 
infield wallop through 
the pitcher’s box. Just 
when it seemed certain 
that no one could lay 
a hand on it, the ball 
struck a pebble and 
rose in a long, curving 
bound to meet the 
glove of the opposing 
shortstop. Ball-players 
call that bound the 
“ol Bill Hasmer.” 
Infielders love it, and 
the batters curse it. 
Barry was thrown out 
by a full stride. 

While the club was 
taking its position in 
the field, Second-base- 
man Bristol came over 
to the shortstop’s side 
to borrow a chew of 
tobacco. 

“Hittin’ in 
luck, Tom,” he com- 
miserated. “I never 
seen anything like it.” 

Barry nodded grim- 
ly, and set himself for 
the next play. He 
was disappointed, but 
that was all. He had 
no premonition of im- 
pending evil. He was 
still hammering the 
ball right on the nose. 
Things would break 
for him pretty soon. 














tough 














house, leaped back-handed, and held on. Barry was rounding 
second base before he became aware from the signal of his 
coacher that the drive had gone for naught. He came plodding 
back to the bench, to receive the customary condolences from 
his team-mates. 

“Tough luck, old boy,” they told him. 
get ’em, can’t he? I'll say that’s robbing a man of his hit! 
Boy, that’s murder! Well, you made him run for it, Tom. You 
sure gave the old pill a ride that time. An inch farther and he’d 
never have got it.” 

The big fellow dismissed the matter with a careless grunt. He 
had robbed many another ball-player of what looked like a 
legitimate hit. It was all in the game. So long as he was meet- 
ing the ball squarely, there was nothing to worry about. As he 
explained to Maizie that night: 

“Tf I had made that drive on the San Francisco grounds, the 
ball would have gone into the bleachers, and I’d have had a home 
run. The pitchers have got all the best of it on these new grounds. 
The fences are back too far. Come out tomorrow, Babe—and 
I'll bust one for little Tommy.” 

So Mrs. Barry went to the game the next day, and sat in the 
grandstand with Jim Bristol’s wife, waiting with fond pride for 
Tom to achieve glory in behalf of his son to be. But Ol’ Joe 
Slump is a mean dog, as any man will tell you. He always takes 
advantage of situations like that. Barry’s first drive would have 
been good for three bases if it had not gone straight into the 


“That bird can go 


They always do. But 
on his fourth and last 
trip to the plate, he was robbed again, this time by the left 
fielder, who made a hair-raising catch over by the foul-lines. The 
official scorer put down a cipher in the hit column opposite Tom 
Barry’s name. That was all the good his effort did him. 

“That’s the way it goes, sometimes,” he assured his wife that 
night after they had put away the supper dishes. “But it don’t 
mean nothin’. I'll make up for it tomorrow. I'll get them hits 
back before the baby comes, you'll see!” 

But the next afternoon the hard luck still held, and on the 
fourth afternoon he was compelled to face Lefty McBride, a 
youngster whom he had never been able to hit successfully. It 
happens that way in baseball: every batter, no matter how good, 
finds himself helpless in the hands of some one pitcher. 

For the first time Barry experienced a vague sense of uneasi- 
ness. He dressed silently and went home to Maizie. That very 
night Father Stork flapped his wings, and Tom Barry rushed 
his wife to the hospital in a taxicab. It is a terrible thing for a 
man who has had no experience in such affairs to be allowed 
to pace up and down a hallway helplessly within hearing dis- 
tance of motherhood’s appeal. The doctors should never have 
permitted it, for by doing so they only played right into the hands 
of Ol’ Joe Slump. 

Early in the morning a nurse approached the waiting father. 

“It’s a perfectly splendid boy,” she told him. “The doctor says 
you can go in for a little while now, but you had better not 
stay too long.” 
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So Tom Barry, herculean fence-buster, knelt trembling at the 
bed of his wife. The infant was unbelievably small, and raw- 
looking, and—and he saw that it actually moved! Tom Barry 
blinked down at it in mute idolatry. Maizie’s hand sought that 
of her husband. 

“Little Tommy,” she whispered. “Isn’t he just the cutest thing! 
Honey, you collect that bet from Mr. McGovern, and put it 
right in the bank. We'll add a dollar to it every week.” 

“You I-now it!” he affirmed. “He'll wish he hadn’t gambled that 
fifty that it would be a girl. And I'll get the old hits now; I'll kiss 
that old ball right on the seam.” His jaw-muscles set fiercely. 
“Any man gets in front of my drives now, he’s gonna get wounded; 
that’s all! You just watch me swing that old lumber, Babe! 
Them infielders had better dig themselves trenches. I'll show 
‘em! I'll bust—’ 

“Ssh!” warned the nurse. 
really think you ought to go now. 
to do your wife any good.” 

He apologized humbly and departed on tiptoe, his wife’s eyes 
following him to the door, where he turned to grin reassuringly 
and wave her the old high sign. 

He showed up at the park with his nerves jumpy and his eyes 
bloodshot. The boys all had something to say, each after his 
own fashion. 

“Go on back to your wife,” Brick McGovern told him. 
aint going to play today.” 

“The hell I aint!” he answered. “I’ve got to play now. I’m 
going to make that kid of mine a present of some hits. I’m 
going to start him off right. The wife’s got one of them baby 
record-books, and believe me, boy—I’m going to paste this after- 
noon’s box-score right on the flyleaf.” 

But he didn’t. Ol’ Joe Slump saw to that. Bad nerves, tired 
eyes, overanxiousness—such things do not make for success on 
the ball-field. Worst of all, the big shortstop fell into the same 
trap that the evil genius of the diamond lays for .all men who 
are hitting in hard luck. Instead of taking his natural cut at 
the ball, Barry was trying to place his hits—trying to drive the 
sphere where no player would have a chance to rob him. He 
was swinging desperately and at bad balls. The opposing pitcher 
saw it, and he kept the ball high and on the outside. Barry 
struck out twice, and his two remaining opportunities resulted 
only in scratchy taps to the infield. Ol’ Joe Slump was spinning 
his web 

That is always the way it happens. First a man hits for a 
while in hard luck; then he tries to alter his style at bat, becomes 
rattled, and loses that unconscious synchronization of eye, mind 
and muscle which is his greatest asset. Fear does the rest, and 
Ol’ Joe Slump claims him for his own. It is a tragedy that all 
managers have seen enacted, and they are powerless to stave it 
off. 


“Not quite so loud, Mr. Barry. I 
Gracious, you’re too excited 


“You 


FTER the game Barry bought a box of candy and some 
flowers, and went out to the hospital. He tried with clumsy 
earnestness to conceal his real feelings. 

“Gee, Babe!” he told his wife. “I’m so swelled up, the old 
cap wont fit me at all. You'd ’a’ laughed your head off to’ve 
seen me this afternoon. Honest to Gawd, I didn’t know I was 
in a ball-game. Couldn’t see nothin’ at all but you and the kid. 
I was all crossed up. Ha-ha! Funny, aint it?” 

“Never mind,” said Maizie. “Look, Tom—he’s got your long 
fingers—” 

“Sure—that kid’s going to make a ball-player. 
run me off the club.” 

“And the nurses say that he’s the handsomest baby they’ve ever 
seen. Now, what do you think of that?” 

“Well, them nurses know something. Maybe by tomorrow 
I'll have got used to being a daddy, and then you watch me go. 
Believe me, Babe, them pitchers don’t know what’s in store for 
‘em. I’m going to knock that ball into next week. I’m going 
to crash that ol’ marble so hard they wont know which way it 
went. You watch me do my stuff! Why, damn my—” 

“Mister Barry!” protested the little nurse. ‘“Really—” 

“Oh, gosh!” he apologized. “There I go again. Don’t give 
me the gate, sister—don’t chase me. I'll keep the old trap shut; 
T'll be good.” 

He was granted probation; and later, as a reward for decorous 
behavior, he was permitted to enthrone himself in a rocking- 
chair and hold carefully in his arms the small morsel of human- 
ity that bore his name. The tiny pink face fascinated him; the 
utter helplessness of his first-born oppressed him with a tremen- 
dous sense of his own obligation. Mother and child—here were 


He’s gonna 


Or Joe Slump 


two lives utterly dependent upon him. Maizie’s soft voice broke 
in on his thoughts. 

“You mustn’t come back after supper tonight, Tom. You 
look tired, and I want you to go right to bed. I can’t have 
you getting out of condition. Mr. McGovern and all the 
players depend on you so much. Tomorrow afternoon you can 
come back and tell me all the great things you did, and I’! whis- 
per them to Tommy. Run along now; you're all worn out.’ 

He got to his feet stiffly, laid the infant on the bed, and 
rallied himself for a reassuring farewell. 

“Ye-ah, I guess I'll hit the hay. Having kids is new: stuff 
But tomorrow I'll be right in the old stride. I'll pickle the 
ball tomorrow—four out of four—you'll see! Sweet lady, how 
I’m going to slam that old pill!’ “By, honey.” 

He bent to kiss the two of them. 

“We'll pull for you,” Maizie promised. “Tommy and I will 
pretend when you're at bat, and we'll root hard; wont we 
baby?” 

Thomas Barry, Jr., emitted a colicky wail, and they accepted 
it as proof positive of his astounding intelligence. The big 
shortstop departed, grinning bravely; but at heart he was noth- 
ing but a small boy swaggering past a haunted house. 


HE next afternoon Barry lied for the first time to the 

woman he loved. He exhibited a bandaged finger, explain- 
ing that he had injured it during fielding practice and had been 
compelled to remain out of the game. He certainly couldn't 
afford to let her know that he had been up at the plate five 
times again without the semblance of a hit. 

“The finger don’t hurt,” he assured, “and the rest will do 
me good. We go south Sunday night, and I always hit fine in 
hot weather.” 

“I'll be out of the hospital by the time you get back,” Maizie 
told him. “I'll miss you dreadfully, Tom, but I suppose the 
papers will have something every day. That’s one thing about 
a ball-player’s wife; she can keep in touch with her husband 
when he’s away, by watching the sporting pages. But they say 
some mean things sometimes. Poor Mrs. Donohue cried like 
everything last month when some one showed her what the Seattle 
papers said about Steve.” 

“He had a run-in with the crowd up there,” Barry explained 
“They thought he beaned a guy on purpose, but he didn’t. Steve 
was all broke up over it. Babe, I don’t want you to read no 
papers, unless I send you the clippings. I'll write you every 
night, and give you the real dope. Newspapers are bad on the 
eyes, especially when you're lyin’ in bed. You just read my 
letters, and Ill tell you just how I’m going; see?” 

That was a proposal to which any wife would have readily 
agreed. A letter every day was as much as Mrs. Barry could ask 

They were silent awhile, feasting their eyes on the pink miracle 
cuddled in the fold of a maternal arm—watching it yawn, and 
blink, and stretch. Barry touched a warped forefinger to the 
infant’s cheek. The skin was so soft he could not feel the 
contact. The muscles in his face worked, and he rose to depart. 

“So long, old girl,” he whispered. “So long, son. Just keep 
a-rooting for the old man. Heads up, everybody, eh?” 

He went out, and even as he walked down the street, he 
knew that the shadow of Ol’ Joe Slump was at his shoulder. 
It was whispering to him: 7 

“You’re through, old kid; you’re through! You'll never hit 
the ball again. A man’s got just so many hits in his system, 
and you've had yours. Did you think you were going to stick 
in the limelight forever? A fat chance! You're through, and 
you know it! Curl up now, and quit!” 


UT how can a man quit when he has a wife and new son 

depending on him? Tom Barry strove frantically to get 
back into his stride, but the more consciously he sought to free 
himself of the quicksand, the deeper he sank. Ol’ Joe Slump 
feeds on the panic-stricken. 

In Los Angeles, Barry’s team-mates noticed his predicament 
and tried to help him out. Their intentions were good, but the 
result was bad. 

“Tell you what you do, Tom,” advised Dick Brown, out- 
fielder baseman: “give your bat a rest. Maybe it’s the fault 
of the club. I tried that once, and it worked fine. I wrapped 
my old stick up in oil-skins and didn’t use it for two weeks. 
Tried out a new bat that belonged to Harrison. Then I dug 
up the old club; and sweet mamma, how I did whang that ball! 
Try it, Tom; bats need a rest just like a player.” 

He accepted the advice, laid aside the (Continued on page 134) 
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HIS, as near as I can remember, is a copy of the letter I 
received that wonderful third day of March: 


137 Golden Square, London, W. C. 
Dear Madam: 


We beg to inform you that, under the will of the late William Soale, 
gardener, of Mayford, Surrey, you are entitled to a legacy of £250, 
free of duty. 

As the estate is so small, and the assets are chiefly in War Loan, we 
are in a position to pay you that sum at once, if you will favor us 
with a call, or your instructions. Faithfully, 

Haskel & Hames. 


No one could possibly realize what that money meant for 
me. I had been working for months at a small dressmaker’s in 
Kensington, earning barely enough to keep myself, slinking to 
work in the morning and slinking home at night, terrified alike 
of Michael, the man whom I had once loved, and of Norman 
Greyes, the man who, without the slightest effort on his part, 
had attained such a strange and commanding influence over my 
thoughts and life. And now for a time, at least, I was free. With 
two hundred and fifty pounds, I could escape from London and 
hide. 

None of the obvious places appealed to me in any way. After 
a great deal of consideration, I took a first-class passage to Mar- 
seilles, in the name of Janet Soale, on the slowest P. & O. boat 
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I could find. I spent a moderate sum in replenishing my ward- 
robe, sewed a hundred pound note into my bodice, and started on 
my adventure. 

I had made no effort to secure any special place in the dining 
saloon. Consequently the seat apportioned to me was in a 
somewhat remote corner, and my companions of that negative 
type who seem born to promenade the decks of steamers, point 
out perfectly obvious porpoises and passing ships to their fellow- 
passengers, and apparently disappear at the end of the voyage 
from the face of the earth. It was what suited me best. Day 
by day I breathed an atmosphere of repose. 

Then the natural thing happened. My interest in life began 
to revive. I was young and strong. The sunshine, the salt air, 
the complete change, did their work. I made some slight change 
in my toilet one night, and arranged my hair differently. Half 
a dozen people made an excuse to come and talk to me that 
night on deck. I had as many offers of an escort to view the 
sights when we landed at Gibraltar on the following day. Men, 
however, made no appeal to me. I preferred to join a small 
party, mostly composed of people who sat at my table. 

We wandered about the place in the usual disjointed fashion, 
striving to assume the tourist’s intelligent interest in the jumble 
of Spanish remains, modern fortifications, burnous-clad Moors 
and preternaturally withered Spaniards. 

Finally we wandered into the hotel for tea, served in a 
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lounge which one of my traveled companions described as the 
very quintessence of spurious Orientalism. The room had a glass 
roof but no windows. It was adorned with artificial flowers 
rearing their heads from brass pots, with marble-topped tables 
and plush furniture. None of these things impressed me at the 
time, for a very adequate reason. I was steeped in amazement 
at something I saw in the face of the woman who had been its 
solitary occupant before our coming. She was moderately young, 
quietly but expensively dressed, of small but graceful figure and 
with large dark eyes. It was none of these personal character- 
istics, however, which compelled and riveted my attention. It 
was the fact that from her corner in the darkened room she was 
glaring at me with an expression of intent and deliberate ma- 
lignity. To the best of my belief I had never seen her before; 
yet it was a clear and unmistakable fact that in this hotel 
room at Gibraltar I had suddenly come into contact with a 
woman who hated me 

We somehow or other found places at a table. My imme- 
diate neighbor was an elderly American gentleman who had 
once or twice spoken to me on the voyage, but who seemed to 
spend most of his time seeking former business associates. He 
had, he told me, been a manufacturer of boots and shoes in a 
place called Lynn. His name was Frank Popple. 

“Say, are you acquainted with the lady in the corner?” he 
asked curiously. 

I shook my head. 
him. 

“Is that so?” he replied incredulously. “I guess she isn’t 
partial to strangers, then. Didn't you notice her looking kind of 
fierce?” 

“T thought she had probably mistaken me for some one else,” 
I said. 

Mr. Popple appeared to find the surmise possible. 

“Fiery-tempered lot, these foreigners,’ he remarked. 

I received a further shock about an hour later, when I found 
the same woman ensconced in a corner of the tender which 
was to take us back to the steamer, surrounded by two much- 
belabeled steamer-trunks, a dressing-case, hatbox, and other fem- 
inine impedimenta. She scowled at me sullenly when we came 
on board; and acting entirely on impulse, I walked straight across 
to her. 

“Have I offended you in any way?” 
to me that we are strangers.” 

She looked at me steadfastly. 
have been soft and pretty, had 
eyes still told their tale of hatred. 

“You are Janet Stanfield, are you not?” she asked. 

“That is certainly my name,” I admitted, more puzzled than 
ever. “How did you know it?” 

She looked at me in doubting silence. 
ture,” she said gloomily. 

“Where?” 

“In New York. 


“T have never seen her before,” I assured 


I inquired. “It seems 
Her face, which normally must 
become hard and cold. Her 


“I have seen your pic- 


He carried it with him.” 


HE turned deliberately away, as though determined not to 

enter into any further conversation. I found her unsociabil- 

ity to some extent a relief, but when I stepped on board again, 

my blessed peace of mind was gone. I relapsed into my former 

frame of mind and endeavored to keep away from everyone. Mr. 

Popple, however, refused to accept my plain hints. He dragged 
his chair over to my corner on deck. 

“Mrs. Louisa K. Martin—that lady’s name,” he informed me. 
“She comes from way out West, beyond Milwaukee. She is 
getting out at Marseilles.” 

“I had forgotten all about her,” I replied mendaciously. 

Mr. Popple scratched his chin thoughtfully. He was a large 
man, clean-shaven, with a ponderous jaw but kindly eyes, with 
little creases at the side. He seemed a little hurt at my lack 
of confidence. 

“T’d give her a wide berth if I were you,” he advised. ‘“Travel- 
ing about as much as I do, I've got kind of used to taking 
stock of people’s expressions, and the way she looked at you was 
real mean.” 

I declined to continue the conversation and announced my 
intention of going to bed. As I entered the music-room on the 
way to my cabin, there was a curious cessation of conversation. 
Mrs. Louisa K. Martin, who was seated in an easy-chair, very 
becomingly dressed in black, with a long rope of pearls around 
her neck, looked at me with steady insolence. I walked straight 
up to her chair. I knew that she had been saying things about 
me, and I was furious. 
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“Are you meeting my husband at Marseilles, Mrs. Martin?” 
I asked her. 

I was sorry for the question directly the words had left my 
lips—sorry for her too, in a way. She turned deathly pale, and 
if looks could have killed, I should have been a dead woman 
She made no answer at all. I waited for a moment and then 
passed on to my stateroom. 


T must have been about ten o’clock that night when I heard 
a soft tapping at my door. I guessed at once who it was 

and I guessed rightly. It was Mrs. Louisa Martin, wrapped in 
a dressing-gown and with slippers on her feet. She closed the 
door carefully, and she put her fingers to her lips. 

“We must be careful,” she whispered. “You were mad to 
speak of Michael openly.” 

“Of my husband?” 

She laughed contemptuously. 

“He married me years before you,” she replied, “and another 
before either of us.” 

I turned away from her, that she should not see the hate in 
my face. Some conviction of this sort had been growing upon 
me of late. 

“When two women love the same man,” Louisa Martin con- 
tinued, “they should forget everything when he is in danger 
I don’t see love in your face,” she went on. “Then why are you 
here?” 

“T see no reason why I should discuss that or any other sub- 
ject with you,” I answered. “But as a matter of fact I had no 
idea that Michael was in Marseilles.” 

I thought that she would have struck me. 
blazed in her eyes 

“What are you doing on this steamer then?’ 

“I came for a holiday trip,” I told her. 

She leaned a little toward me. In the unshaded light of the 
cabin her face seemed wan, almost aged. 

“Listen,” she said: “this is a matter of life or 
Michael. You heard through some one of his being in 
seilles. Tell me through whom.” 

“TI swear that I had no idea he was there,” I repeated. 

“You fool!” she exclaimed. “Can’t you see that you are 
probably followed—that the police are making use of you?” 

“You are in the same position yourself,’ I reminded her. 

“Indeed I am not,” she assured me earnestly. “I was born 
in Marseilles. I have traveled there repeatedly. I know every 
corner and stone of the place. It was I who taught Michael 
that it was the finest hiding-place in the world for the edu- 
cated criminal. It was I who took him where he is now.” 

Our conversation was suddenly interrupted in a very unex- 
pected fashion. My stewardess entered, with a thin blue strip 
in her hand. 

“Wireless for you, Mrs. Soale,” she announced, addressing me 
by the name under which I had booked my passage. 

“For me?” I repeated incredulously. “There must be 
mistake. Nobody knows that I am on board.” 

“It’s Mrs. Soale, right enough,” the stewardess assured me. 
“There’s no one else of that name among the passengers.” 

1 tore open the envelope. My companion watched me with 
glittering eyes. She could scarcely wait until the stewardess 
had departed. 

“You liar!” she raged. “You see what you have done! You 
have laid a trail for the police to follow from London to Mar- 
seilles.” 

She poured out abuse. I heard nothing. My whole attention 
was fixed upon these few words staring at me from the tele- 
graph form: 

“Dombey 31st March Genesis Louise” 

I felt her wrist suddenly grip mine. 
over my shoulder. 

“Get the code,” she whispered hoarsely. “Quick!” 

“What code?” I-demanded. “I don’t know what you're talk- 
ing about.” 

I suppose she must have been convinced at last, for she 
dropped my wrist and hurried to the door. 

“Wait here,” she ordered, snatching the message from my 
hand. 

There was a heavy swell that night, and I was glad to sit down 
upon my bunk. She returned in a very few moments. Her 
cheeks were flushed. She handed me back the message. Under- 
neath it she had penciled the interpretation: 

“Danger 97 it must be dealt with prompt; Louisa.” 

I looked at it and shook my head. 
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An elderly gentleman drove up. “Good evening, gentlemen,” he said. ‘‘You are paying me a visit ?"” 


‘I suppose I am a fool,” I admitted, “but I can’t understand 

word.” 

“You are a fool,” she agreed. “No wonder Michael never 
trusted you with a code! It means that some one dangerous must 
be traveling in Stateroom Ninety-seven, who must be dealt with 
promptly by me—Louisa—my name. Do you understand now?” 

“But how could Michael know that I was on the steamer, 
and why should he have sent this message to me instead of to 
you?” I demanded. 

“The chief of police at Marseilles has a copy of every passenger 
ist of steamers leaving London and calling at Marseilles, for- 
warded overland,” she replied. “‘Michael has a friend in the 
Bureau. It is possible that I am being watched. He knew 
quite well that I should find you out, and that I should be of 
more use than you were likely to be..... Now to discover who 
s traveling in Stateroom Ninety-seven.” 

She called to the steward, who was passing outside. He un- 
hooked the door and looked in. 

“Steward, can you tell me the name of the gentleman in Num- 
ber Ninety-seven?” she inquired. 

He shook his head. 


“That’s the other side of the ship, madam.” 

She held out a treasury note. 

“Please find out,” she begged. 

He was back again in less than a minute. 

“Mr. Popple, madam—an American gentleman,” he announced. 

Even as he spoke, we heard a familiar and resonant voice 
outside. 

“TI put his plant down at a hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
and I cleaned up the deal. Some push down our way, sir!” 

Mr. Popple passed on. The woman whose name was Louisa 
stood looking at me. 

“From the first I suspected him,” she whispered. “He must 
be Bill Lund, from Chicago. This commercial traveler business 
is his stunt.” } 

“What are you going to do?” I asked. 

She smiled in a peculiar fashion. 

“Obey Michael,” she answered softly 

The next morning, Mr. Popple came over and talked to me 
again. He had shown me from the first a considerable amount of 
attention, but his conversation had always been of the most 
ordinary kind. This morning, however, in the midst of a dis- 





cussion on ladies’ footwear, he broke off and addressed me 
different fashion 

“So you're making friends with the 
though she wanted to bite your head off at 
marked 

“T shouldn’t have said so 

“She was in your 
queried 

“For a moment or two,” I “Why not?” 

He watched the smoke from his cigar thoughtfully 

“I guess you've got common-sense enough to take a word of ad- 
vice,” he said. “Here it is Keep out of it.” 

“Keep out of what?” I demanded. 

He shrugged his shoulders 

“That’s a fine shoal of porpoises,” he observed, looking over 
the side of the ship. “I don’t know as I've ever seen a finer in 
these waters.” 

“In other words I ventured 

“Incident he declared 
mouth too wide as it is.” 

But as a matter of fact he had not. The last few days had 
seen a wonderful change in me. I scarcely knew myself, scarcely 
realized the new thoughts with which I lived, the slow falling 
away of the spurious fancies which life with Michael had 
fostered. These few days, freed from the constant environment 
of the city with its sordid tasks and obligations, solitude in the 
great spaces with the sea and the wind and the stars, had been 
like a tonic to my soul. In plain words, my association with 
Michael had become loathsome to me. I was filled with a pas- 
sionate desire to start life again as an honest woman. 

So, although I knew now for certain that Mr. Popple was a 
detective, I said no word of this to Louisa, even though, during 
the next few hours, I witnessed an amazing development of 
their acquaintance. They sat together for several hours, and 
Louisa’s beautiful eyes seemed every moment to become more 
eloquent. Without a doubt she had made up her mind to cap- 
tivate him, and to all appearance she was succeeding. 

I was walking up and down the deck with the doctor, and we 
heard scraps of their conversation as we passed—an assignation 
for the morrow evening at Marseilles, proposed boldly enough 
by Mr. Popple, and assented to by a timorous but eloquent flash 
of the eyes by Louisa. After dinner they took their coffee out 
on deck. Their heads were even closer together, their voices 
dropped. People, as they passed, began to smile. It was obvious 
that an affair was in progress. I was surprised, therefore, to 
hear Mr. Popple suddenly address the doctor, who had joined 
me again for a few minutes 

“Just one moment, Doc’.” 

We stopped at once. Mr 
culty to his feet. 

“Guess I am sick, Doc’ 
with me for a moment.” 

Mr. Popple, suddenly very pale, swayed on his feet and 
clutched at the doctor’s arm. I expected every moment to see 
him collapse. We all turned to Louisa. She shook her head, ap- 
parently as bewildered as the rest of us 

“We had just finished our coffee,” she explained, “when Mr. 
Popple, who had been talking a great deal, became silent. He 
spoke of a pain in his head, and I thought he seemed queer. 
Then he called out to the doctor. That is all I know about 
it 


woman who looked 
Gibraltar!” he 


I replied cautiously 


stateroom last night, wasn't she?” 


admitted 


smiling 


Maybe 


closed 


I've opened my 


Popple seemed to rise with diffi- 


Just step round to my stateroom 


By degrees the others melted 
vacant chair. As soon as we 
looked at me covertly. 
closed eyes 

“So!” she murmured. “I do not think that Mr. Popple will 
follow me about Marseilles 

“Do you mean that you have poisoned him?” 

She looked at me with a queer little smile 

“Some,” she said, “prefer to shoot. I choose the way of safety.’ 

Then I knew that Michael had told her everything. In that 
moment, all that I had ever felt of love for him turned to 
hate. ‘ 

We entered the harbor at Marseilles late on the following 
morning, and drifted down on our way to the dock. We stood 
leaning over the side, waiting, prepared to land, but waiting for 
the gendarmes at the farther end of the gangway to give the 
word. Suddenly I felt a little thrill pass through my whole body. 
Notwithstanding the hot sunshine, I was so cold that I felt my- 


away. I sank into Mr. Popple’s 
were alone, Mrs. Louisa Martin 
There was a flash of triumph in her half- 


I gasped. 


’ 
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Michael 


Janet was lying on the ground; Louisa leaned over her. 


self shivering. Leaning with his back to one of the wooden pil- 
lars was a man with tanned, almost swarthy skin, lean-faced 
with a hungry, wolflike droop of his thin lips. He was shabbily 
dressed even for a laborer, with a brown jumper, ragged blue 
trousers, boots devoid of laces, and a soiled tweed cap. It 
was more than a disguise—it was a metamorphosis; yet I knew 
Michael, and although he never glanced again in my direction, 
I knew that he had recognized me. I did then what was, under 
the circumstances, a foolish action. I made my way to where 
Louisa was standing, and I touched her on the arm. 

“Look there,” I said, directing her attention cautiously to- 
ward the lounging figure. 

She looked at him for a moment without interest. Then sud- 
denly the change came into her face. Her lips were a little 
parted; the color was drained from her cheeks; her eyes were 
filled with the anticipation of evil things. She clutched at my 
arm. 

“There is danger,” she muttered. “He has been obliged to 
flee. Alas, our week at the Villa exists no longer!” 

A moment afterward there was a movement toward the gang- 
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was already halfway through the trapdoor. Our pistols spoke together 


way. I followed the others off the ship, and waited until a mag- 
nificent-looking functionary, smelling of garlic, had made mystic 
signs with a piece of chalk upon my modest trunk. The porter 
shouldered it and turned to me for instructions. 

A carriage to the Hotel Splendide,” I directed. 

[ was on the point of entering it when I felt a touch upon 
my arm. 

He insists upon seeing you,” she whispered in a low tone. 
“Where are you going?” 

To the Hotel Splendide,” I told her with a sinking heart. 

I shall fetch you tonight at six o’clock.” 

Why does Michael want to see me?” I asked reluctantly. 

‘One does not ask Michael questions,” she answered with a 
sneer. “You should have found that out by this time.” 

{ felt as though an ugly cloud were looming over this won- 
derful holiday of mine, and I spent a restless and unsatisfac- 
t afternoon, At six o’clock Louisa came for me in a small 
hacre, and we drove slowly and with horrible jolts into one of 
the foulest seacoast slums one could imagine. I knew nothing 
at the time, but I discovered afterward that it was a region of 


For a moment I think | went mad. 


evil repute throughout not only Marseilles but throughout Europe, 
a tawdry medley of cafés, flaunting women and rollicking groups 
of drink-inflamed men. I began to feel fear. 

“Where are we going?” I demanded. 

“To the only place where Michael can hide in safety,” Louisa 
replied. “Even the police of Marseilles would scarcely dare to 
seek him here.” 

“It is not fit for us,’ I muttered, with my eyes fixed upon 
the streets. 

Louisa sneered. 

“It is clear that you were never the woman for Michael,” she 
rejoined. 

We stopped at last at the end of a dark and narrow street, a 
place so squalid and unsavory that I hesitated to leave the vehicle. 
Louisa, however, elbowed me out and half pushed, half con- 
ducted me along an entry, with a high wall on either side, a slimy 
place with the swish of waves distinctly audible. At the extreme 
end she pushed open a door on the left-hand side. We found 
ourseives in a café of the poorest class, with sanded floors and 
iron tables. A woman, fat and with a hideous face, stood behind 
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the bar; whenever I desire to think of something horrible, I 
think of the stealthy, vicious faces of the men who first glared 
and then leered at us as we crossed the threshold. 

Louisa went straight to the woman behind the bar and whis- 
pered in her ear. The woman, who had at least three or four 
chins, nodded ponderously and smiled, showing a row of yel- 
low, discolored teeth. She glanced cautiously around the place, 
as though to make sure that no stranger was amongst her clientele. 
Then, with a fat, beringed finger, she beckoned us behind the 
counter and led us down some steps, along a passage, into a 
somber and fearsome-looking apartment tawdrily furnished, with 
a cracked gilt mirror upon the mantelpiece, walls reeking with 
damp, and some violet plush chairs of incredible shabbiness. In 
the corner was a bed, and upon it Michael was seated, still in his 
disguise of a French ouvrier, but with a new look upon his face— 
the hunted, desperate look of a man at bay. What I read in 
his eyes as the woman, with an evil chuckle, left us, made my 
blood run cold. I had the feeling that I was trapped. 

“You devil!” he said to me slowly and menacingly. 
who have brought your damned lover-policeman here!” 

“It is false,” I replied I came to Marseilles for a holiday 
only.” 

“A holiday!” Michael repeated bitterly. 

“A holiday!’’ the woman almost shrieked. “Hear her! But 
listen,” she added with a terrible smile. “There is time yet to 
show you how Michael and I deal with informers!” 


“Tt is you 


Norman Greyes Takes Up the Story 


URING the third week of March, after a somewhat rest- 

less few months of travel in Egypt and Algeria, I reached 
Monte Carlo to find a telegram from my friend Rimmington, 
begging me to come at once to Marseilles. I realized that there 
could be but one reason for such a request, and in less than 
twelve hours I found myself with Rimmington and Monsieur 
Demayel, the chief of the Marseilles police, ransacking the con- 
tents of a small villa in the suburbs of Marseilles, which had 
lately been the scene of one of those crimes for which the place 
was fast gaining an unenviable notoriety. 

I had had no conversation with Rimmington, and I had no 
idea why my help had been sought in this case, which appeared 
to have no special characteristics. The late inhabitant of the 
villa, a man of over seventy years of age, had been found twenty- 
four hours ago suffering from severe wounds about the head 
and in a state of collapse. He was lying in a neighboring hos- 
pital and was unlikely to recover. This much, however, was 
clear: he had been robbed of a large sum of money, the pos- 
session of which he had foolishly bragged about in a neighboring 
café, and there seemed to be but little doubt that the theft had 
been committed by a band of ill-doers who for the last few 
months had been the terror of the neighborhood. We went 
through the usual routine of examining the means by which en- 
trance had been forced into the house, and hearing the evidence 
of the local gendarmerie. Afterward we drove to the police 
headquarters; and it was in Monsieur Demayel’s private room 
there that Rimmington at last explained what had been puzzling 
me so much. 

“You know, of course, Greyes,” he began, “what my having 
sent for you means?” 

“Michael, I hope?” 

Rimmington nodded. I could tell by the gleam in his rather 
cold gray eyes that he believed the end to be near at last. 

“We traced him to Paris,” he said, “and afterward here. Al- 
most immediately, as Monsieur Demayel will tell you, there was 
not only an increase in the number of crimes in the district, but 
there were evidences of a master-mind behind them all. Crime 
here had become brain-controlled. Monsieur Demayel told me, 
an hour or so ago, that thefts to the value of over eleven mil- 
lion francs had been committed within the last two months.” 

“And the connecting link?” I questioned. 

“Eight days ago,” Rimmington said, watching me closely, 
“Janet Soale sailed from Tilbury for Marseilles. The woman 
who was Michael’s companion in New York, who goes by the 
name of Louisa Martin, after traveling from America to Havre, 
joined the same steamer at Gibraltar, having evidently chosen a 
circuitous route to avoid suspicion. Those two women are both 
on their way to Marseilles; they are due to arrive, in fact, to- 
night—and will be closely watched. Furthermore, I think that 
Monsieur Demayel can show you something of interest.” 

Monsieur Demayel placed a leather-bound volume before me 
and pointed to an entry. 


The Unfamiliar Triangle 


“This,” he explained, “is a small collection of dossiers which 
have never been verified.” 
I read the few lines quickly: 


Henri Guy, French-Colonial, bachelor, 5 ft. 6 inches, morose, gray 
hair and beard, physical appearance described elsewhere, address, Villa 
Violette, Bandol. Has large correspondence, subscribes to English 
newspapers, among them “Golf Illustrated.” Has small car and ha 
been seen on Hyéres golf-links. 


“And finally?” I asked. 

“The person in question,” M. Demayel continued, “is reported 
to have changed at the Casino at Bandol last evening one of the 
mille notes stolen from the house we visited this afternoon.” 

I glanced at my watch. 

“How far is it to Bandol?” I inquired. 

“Forty-seven kilometers,” the chief of the police replied, “and 
we should have been there by now, but my friend Mr. Rimming- 
ton here insisted upon waiting for you.” 

I asked only one question on the way. 

“You spoke of Janet Soale as coming out on the boat,” I 
said to Rimmington. “That was her name before she married 
Michael.” 

Rimmington nodded. 

“For some reason or other she has renewed it. It is possible 
that she has discovered something about Michael which I have 
suspected for some time.” 

I controlled my voice as well as I could. I did not wish even 
Rimmington to know how much this meant to me. 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“I believe,” he replied, ‘that Michael was married many years 
ago to this woman, Louisa Martin. Janet Soale may have got 
to know of this. She may be coming out to try and discover the 
truth. It is certain that for many months she has not been in 
communication with Michael.” 

The chief of the police gazed thoughtfully out of the window. 

“It is a curious circumstance,” he remarked, “in the lives of 
most of the great criminals of modern days, that their end has 
been brought about by their exciting the jealousy of ,women 
Here are two at the present moment on their way to Marseilles 
to visit the man whom you call Michael. Louisa Martin has 
been followed from New York by a United States detective who 
has been hunting Michael for years, and it was Janet Soale’s visit 
to Marseilles which changed suspicion into conviction with our 
friend Rimmington here. My predecessor used always to say: 
‘Give the man rope. Follow the woman.’ ” 


WE reached Bandol just before dusk and found the Villa 
Violette on the outskirts of the town—a secluded little 
house, built amongst some rocks on the extreme edge of the bay. 
We left the car in the road and took the path which led to the 


front door. Our summons was at once answered by a stout, 
good-humored-looking Frenchwoman, who shook her head regret- 
fully when we inquired for Monsieur Guy. 

“Monsieur is out in his automobile,” she told us. 
return at any moment, or perhaps not at all tonight. 
unfortunate. The gentlemen will leave a message?” 

“We will come in and wait for a little time,” Demayel suggested 

The woman did not remove her portly form from the threshold 

“That, alas, monsieur, is impossible!” she declared. “My 
master receives few visitors and he would not suffer anyone in 
the house.” 

Monsieur Demayel touched her on the shoulder. 
ing curiously into her face. 

“Madame,” he said, “I am Chef de la Sareté of Marseilles, 
and I go where I choose. Furthermore, it seems that your face 
is familiar to me.” 

She shrunk away. 
dark eyes. 

“Chef de la Sdreté!” she muttered. 
here?” 

We searched the sitting-room and dining-room of Monsieur 
Henri Guy, and we found nothing that might not have belonged 
to a French Colonial who had made a small fortune in sugar 
But in his bedroom, covered over with a sheet and hidden behind 
a cupboard, I found a prize indeed. I found the golf-clubs which 
Stanfield had used when he had played against me at Woking 
I drew from the bag the putter which had sealed my defeat, and 
even in that moment of triumph I felt a little thrill of pleasure 
when I realized its perfect balance. 

“Our search is over,” I pronounced. 

“Our search is not over,” Rimmington (Continued on page 110) 


“He may 
It is most 


He was look- 


There was a malign look suddenly in her 


“But who has done wrong 
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GEORGE GIBBS 


Cherry Mohun, after 
her test by fire, at last 
comes into her own, in 
this remarkable novelof 
modern American soci- 
ety by one of our most 
distinguished authors. 


The Story So Far: 

O Cherry Mohun, a 

charming but speed-mad 
little daughter of the newly 
rich, calamity had come. Her 
self-made father had failed in 
business and had suffered a 
paralytic stroke; her mother 
tried to force her into mar- 
riage with a middle-aged man- 
about-town, John Chichester 
Her brother Jack did little but 
loaf and talk; her friends for 
the most part deserted her or 
patronized her. 

One rock of refuge 
remained in the storm— 

David Sangree, a solemn 

young scientist at whom 

Cherry once had scoffed. 

So it was that when 

Cherry discovered that 

her mother had accept- 

ed a loan of ten thou- 

sand dollars from John 

Chichester—a sort of ad- 

vance payment on her— 

it was to Sangree she 

turned: without regard to 

the risk to her reputation 

involved, the distracted 

girl went immediately to 

him in his bachelor 

apartment, seeking aid 

and advice. Sangree en- He went on: “I've got the 

deavored to send her best backing in the coun- 

away at once, but she try. I've got to succeed.” 

refused to go; and when, 

bit by bit, she had con- 

fided the whole situation to him, he upheld her resolution not to 
marry Chichester, offered to lend her money and to let her take 
a small house he owned, in order that she might move her family 
from their now far-too-expensive quarters. 

The money Cherry refused, but she accepted the house. And 
she tried, though unsuccessfully to find some remunerative. work 
for which she was fitted And then came new complications: 
Her friend Genie spoke of David Sangree in a way that implied 


Illustrated by 
the Author 


an understanding be- 
tween them; and al- 
though Cherry had not 
thought of David as a 
lover, she now found in 
herself a distinct feeling 
of jealousy. And then, 
one evening, she came 
upon her mother in 
John Chichester’s arms. 
Apparently the old roué 
had transferred his af- 
fections. 

But Alicia would suf- 
fer no rebuke from her 
daughter. “What right 
have you to question 
me,” she retorted, “you 
who visit men’s apart- 
ments at night?” 

It was Cherry’s turn 
to be startled. “Who told 
you this?” she asked. 
“Mr. Chichester?” 

“No—yes. You were 
seen by friends of his.” 

“It’s quite true. I 
did visit David San- 
gree’s room at night.” 

“Oh!” 

“You can impute a 
rotten motive if you 
like,” Cherry said, and 
smiled as the thought of 
David came to her. 
“Only—you don’t know 
David Sangree.”’ 

(The story continues:) 


HERRY slept uneasily and 

awoke unhappy. It seemed 

after the interview with her 

mother, that something vital had 

gone out of her life—perhaps the 

vestiges of youthful idealism cen- 

tering around the family as an entity, the spirit of the clan. 
Her mother had failed them since the hour of their misfortune, 
which seemed to have robbed her of some intrinsic quality of char- 
acter that had been hers before. Cherry was startled now to 
discover how wide was the breach that had grown between them. 
Yesterday, even, she had been able to think of her mother with 
a smile of indulgence. Today she could only think of her father. 
What she had seen had shocked her, and the situation had been 
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brutal. But her severity had been in- 
stinctive. She had no regrets for her 
frankness, and expressed none at the 
breakfast-table. Neither alluded to their 
conversation, which had _ potentialities 
for even greater spiritual damage. It 
was her fear of this which repressed 
Cherry’s one impulse to throw herselt 
into her mother’s arms and plead with 
her for the dignity of the family. But 
the moment passed. Alicia was icily 
civil. She had the mind of a child, with 
the manners of a woman of the world, 
and these had always served her with 
a kind of spurious dignity, impressive 
to those who did not know her well 
It was the attitude of one above re 
proach, intended as a rebuke to her 
contumelious daughter. Cherry under- 
stood, and was silent 

Of course Cherry’s conscience was 
clear as to her visit to David’s rooms 
but that did not rob her mother’s reve 
lation of any of its significance. People 
—men—were talking about her vilely 
What hurt her even more than the 
knowledge that people were talking, 
was her mother’s indifference as to the 
facts of that visit. Any weapon had 
served for Alicia’s riposte, and in her 
rage she had chosen it blindly. Rather 
childish and silly, but none the less 
hurtful because of that. 

In the old days Cherry had done 
many things almost as indiscreet, din- 
ing, supping late, alone with boys, stay- 
ing out until all hours of the night, and 
her mother’s protests had never been 
at the most more than perfunctory 
But Cherry had already discovered that 
the change in their fortunes had also 
changed her relations with the world 
and the world’s with her. In the hal- 
cyon days she had been merely a spoiled 
child doing what she pleased. Now 
she was a girl with a reputation to lose 
Then she had chosen her friends care- 
lessly and shrugged the rest of the 
world out of existence. Now the world 
seemed to weigh more heavily in the 
scale against her. It shocked her to 
discover herself rather conspicuous 
against the background of her peccadil- 
los 

Fate chose to be ironical. Cherry 
grinned into the bathroom mirror as 
she washed out some underclothing. It 
would have been funny, if it weren't so 
serious. John Chichester had probably 
known of this for some weeks. Perhaps 
—Cherry dropped the garment with a 
splash, and stared at her surprised image—this morsel of gos- 
sip had reached John Chichester’s ears!' This now explained why 
he had never proposed to her! The coincidence was startling. 
His attentions had suddenly ceased sHortly after that visit. And 
David Sangree, she remembered, had fallen under the ban of 
his displeasure at about the same time. Of course! She was 
almost certain now. .... Poor Rameses! 

A spark of merrim~nt, relic of some forgotten Irish ancestor 
amenable to the humor of the paradox, burst forth into flame. 
Cherry sank to the edge of the bathtub, regarding her dripping 
hands, and laughed as she had not laughed for weeks—with the 
result that her father came from his room, inquiring: 

“What on earth are you laughing about?” 

“Oh, Dad,” she said, “I’ve just discovered that there’s no 
such thing in the world as worry after all—but just laughter— 
if you look at things right.” 

“Bully for you, my dear,”’ said Mohun as he turned back. 
“But most people are in their graves before they make that dis- 
covery.” : 

Curiously enough, that laugh had its effect upon Cherry’s im- 
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“You know, Rameses, I've been a little worried about coming to work 


mediate point of view. Nature has its safety appliances. The 
smallest capacity for humor sometimes weighs heavily in the 
balance against a bitterness tipping perilously near the edge of 
despair. She forgot the failures of yesterday in the sardonic 
picture of her innocence, and David’s. He had been so startled 
when she had knocked at his door, so disturbed about his 
clothing, so austere in his kindness. Such a lover! 

And yet it was just those repressions which Cherry liked 
best in him, for théy seemed the index of his character and sug- 
gested by their negative qualities a sense of force in restraint 
He was so sound, so sane; and he had always helped her so 
much. She would have liked nothing better than to have gone 
to him now and unburdened herself of her new trouble. But 
this, of course, was impossible. She could not speak of her 
mother to anyone. . . The conversation with Genie, too, had 
made her feel just a little awkward about talking to David, and 
she wondered a little at this. 

Her laughter gave her courage. Youth and health were in 
rebellion against despair. And so after a while she sought out 
her father in his room. 
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for you. | sha‘n't be worth—at first—what you're going to pay me.” 


“Dad,” she announced cheerfully, “I’m going to go to work.” 

Jim Mohun laid aside his pen and turned slowly in his chair. 
He was silent for a moment, regarding her—whimsically, she 
thought at first, then changed her mind. For the flicker of the 
smile at his lips meant something else when associated with the 
sudden brightness of his eyes. 

“Ah!” he said quietly. “When did you decide that?” 

“Today—this morning—now. You know I’ve been trying for 
weeks to get something worth while to do—something that would 
— help out when the money is gone; but I guess I’m a 
livver.” 

And then in detail for the first time she told him all of her 
experiences. He listened, making no comment, frowning slightly 
from time to time as though finding a difficulty in mental con- 
centration. When she finished, he took up his extinguished cigar 
and struck a match. 

“And now, my dear?” he asked. 

“A job I was offered at Stacy and Hempel’s, twelve a week 
at first, maybe fifteen later.” 

“Doing what?” 
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“Modeling for misses’ dresses—and 
between whiles tying packages—’ 

“Modeling!” 

“Oh, I just walk up and down the 
aisles in the young ladies’ department 
exhibiting blouses and summer frocks. 
I’ve got to start in at something. 
That’s all I’m fit for. It’s taken me 
six months to find that out. But I 
know now.” 

“My dear child, sit down. I want 
to talk to you. You’ve been worry- 
ing me a great deal. I’ve had you on 
my conscience.” 

“Dad! Why?” 

“T feel that I owe you a great debt 
for the lessons I didn’t teach you while 
you were growing up—lessons that I 
had learned—and forgotten.” 

He puffed a moment on his cigar con- 
templatively 

“I wonder whether you remember 
how it was in the old days at Leiper- 
ville, before we came to New York. 
You remember how I used to help you 
with your arithmetic?” 

“Yes, Dad,” she laughed. “And I’ve 
never learned anything since.” 

“You remember the problems about 
how much stone it would take to build 
a barn—the wall-papering problems 
that you never could get!” 

“Yes. Dad.” 

“Those were great days. We were 
happy as bugs in a rug. What a pity!” 

He was silent a moment. ‘“That’s 
the way families cleave together, help- 
ing each other—when they’re poor. 
When I made money, I let you get 
away from me. I let your mother turn 
you over to a lot of strangers. Oh— 
it wasn’t her fault more than it was 
mine. When I got richer, I didn’t have 
the time to give to you. You kept on 
growing farther and farther away from 
me—you and Jack. I didn’t realize it. 
Weeks used to pass, even before you 
went to boarding-school, when I 
wouldn’t even see you. I guess we 
must have loved each other just as 
much, only we didn’t have the chance 
to show it.” 

“Oh, Dad, I always loved you.’ 

He bent his head and closed his eyes. 

“And then one day—I woke up— 
the day you went on that ride with 
Sangree. It all came over me in a 
flood, the damage that I’d done you in 
not being by you, watching your edu- 
cation, having a share in your thoughts. 
It all came to me, that Sunday—but it 

was too late. I knew then that Mohun and Company was 
doomed—that all the things you and Jack were accustomed 
to would be taken away from you. Of cbdurse, I didn’t know 
that I was going to be sick, and I thought that I could pull 
something out of the wreck. But the worst happened.” 

“Don’t, Dad! Please!” 

“I’m coming to what I wanted to say. It’s this: no one 
has a right to bring children into the world unless he fits 
them to win their way alone and unaided—girls as well as 
boys—girls more than boys. The higher the type of charac- 
ter, the greater the obligation. I could have done a great deal 
with you, Cherry. You had talent. You had a good mind— 
too good a mind to be satisfied with the kind of things you 
did, just because other girls were doing them Silly things, 
foolish habits, recklessness, carelessness of public opinion. But 
I was weak; I listened to your mother. I just let things drift. 
I didn’t realize how little you knew, how helpless you would 
be unless you. married—if anything happened. Well, it 
did happen. Do you think you can ever forgive me?’ 

She caught his hand and kissed it. 


> 
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“I wont have you blaming yourself,’ she murmured. “If 
I had been good for anything, I'd have made good anyway.” 

He smiled at her. “You have made good, my dear,” he said 
gently. “You've come through.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“You've won out, Cherry. It doesn’t matter what j 
you make. It’s what you’ve made of yourself. It isn’t the 
twelve dollars a week that you'll earn; it’s the capacity to face 
the need of earning it. You've stood up under the test of 
disaster. You've been game. You've never whimpered; you've 
tried your best to put a good face on the situation and make 
others do so. It isn’t your fault that you've failed. It isn’t 
your fault that you couldn't find a good job. No matter what 
happens now, I have no fear for you. I did fear at first. I 
didn’t realize the kind of stuff that you were made of. I’m 
proud of you, Cherry—proud of you.” 

He bent forward and kissed her on the forehead, but she 
turned her head away to hide the tear that trickled down her 
cheek. She had a feeling that she mustn't let him see this sign 
of her weakness, even though her emotion came from the ap- 
preciation of his praise. She heard his voice at her ear, going 
on with a new note of resolution. 

“You can go to work or not as you please, Cherry. I like 
your spirit. But you needn't worry. There will be more money 
—soon, I hope. I’ve got a scheme under way with John Bar- 
nett and Harvey Matthison that will do the trick—a new 
labor-saving device for Textile Mills; the capital is in sight. 
People think I’m a dead one, but I’m not—not yet. I'll make 
‘em sit up and take notice. You'll see.” 

“Oh, Dad, I’m so glad!” And then firmly: “But I think 
I'll be happier working for the present, just the same.” 

“All right. Go ahead. But I'll bet a thousand—” He broke 
off with a rueful laugh: “I mean a dollar and a quarter—that 
you'll be promoted in a week.” 


money 


UT Cherry wasn’t promoted in a week—or in two; for 

Stacy and Hempel’s never promoted any girl unless her 
services became essential. Almost any other pretty girl could 
have done acceptably what Cherry did. 

In the early hours of the morning she helped to put the stock 
in order, and finished up the odds and ends of business not 
concluded the day before. At about ten in the morning, when 
the department began to fill with shoppers, Cherry put on the 
new dresses, one after another, and sauntered up and down 
the aisles with a peculiar strut which the woman at the head of 
the department showed her—a method of locomotion which 
had originated upon the roof of a midnight theater and was 
supposed to be both sinuous and guileless. The smile that 
accompanied it was the “look pleasant” grimace of the photo- 
graph gallery. For two hours each morning Cherry thus pa- 
raded, for she had what was known as a “misses’ figure.” 

As Stacy and Hempel’s was a “specialty” shop, its customers 
were prosperous people, and of course it wasn’t long before 
Cherry saw some of her old acquaintances and friends. 

She was given again the cut direct by that little profiteer the 
Caruthers girl, and grinned cheerfully. Mrs. Geoffrey Towne, 
who had a new débutante daughter coming along, was very 
pleasant and sympathetic for seven seconds, then moved quickly 
on to the neckwear. Nina Galbraith was desperately cordial in 
her embraces, exhaling adjectives at every breath. 

“Dear Cherry! Oh, what a darling frock. I heard you were 
here. You do look too adorable. I’m not sorry for you in the 
least. It must be wonderful to be putting on those sweet new 
things before anyone else can wear them. I’ve been wanting 
to call—where is it—one hundred and ninety something? But 
it is so hard to get the machine. Do come to see us, wont you? 
Soon? Good-by, darling.” And off she went, scurrying into the 
crowds. 

Nina hadn’t intended to be patronizing any more than Mrs. 
Towne had, but Cherry needed no diagram to indicate her posi- 
tion in the eyes of those who had once been her acquaintances 
in former years. Yet her only reactions from these conversa- 
tions was some amusement and not a little interest in a side 
of people’s characters with which she had been unfamiliar. She 
didn’t see Gloria or Vi. Gloria was too busy “jazzing,” she 
supposed; and Vi, she had heard, had gone to another “rest 
cure.” 

The visit of Phoebe Macklin had a different emphasis. Cherry 
never knew whether it was made by accident or design. She 
would have believed it to have been an accident if Phoebe hadn't 
brought Dicky along. The date of the wedding, it seemed, 


Mamselle Chérie 


had been set forward to a month in the early fall, and Phoebe 
was getting accessories for her trousseau. They were both very 
frank and friendly, but Cherry gave a gasp of relief when they 
passed on—Pheebe having bought the frock from Cherry’s back 
Cherry knew that she deserved this, for there is no intolerance 
greater than that of one woman for another woman who has 
refused the man that she has accepted. 

But the impression of this visit was not lasting. And Genie, 
who often stopped in at the store, poured balm upon her wounds 
by declaring that she believed Dicky already showing signs 
of restiveness under Phoebe’s light snaffle, and that if Cherry 
wanted him, she could still have him. 

But Cherry didn’t want Dicky now. His tinsel had dropped 
from him. When she had known him in France, he had been 
rather gorgeous. And yet—yes, something even yet might “have 
been done with Dicky. 


ENIE said nothing more of David Sangree; nor did Rameses 

speak of Genie except in the most casual and friendly way 
Cherry told him where she was working, and several times he met 
her after hours and walked with her up the Avenue and through 
the Park. If Genie had been trying to mother him, he gave no 
sign. Indeed, he had been so busy with his work at the Uni- 
versity, and upon his new project, of which he had spoken 
guardedly to Cherry, that he had had little time for society 
This project was nothing less than a new scientific expedition 
into the Near East, which he was planning for the following 
winter. He had bent every energy, used every resource, social 
and financial, and had finally found all the money necessary to 
assure its success. 

Cherry rejoiced with him because she saw how happy he 
was, but her pleasure was tempered by the thought that next 
winter David would leave New York—to be gone for years, 
perhaps. She seemed to feel the need of him now more than 


One day not long after Cherry heard of the great new plan, 
they sat upon a bench in the Park near the lake. The last 
nursemaid had left with her charges. Near them were a few 
old men reading newspapers. David was very quiet and thought- 
ful, but he answered her questions frankly enough. 

“I’m glad, Rameses,” she said. “You must tell me all about 
these people—the Kurds, you said? If it’s to be the big work 
of your life—you know I wish you joy in it.” 

“It’s what I’ve planned for years. It’s what I would have 
done with my own money. I was lucky to get people interested. 
A rich aunt—you’ve heard me speak of Aunt Mary Sangree?” 

Cherry nodded. 

“She used to be a great swell—” 

“More magnificent than the Chichesters?” 

David made designs in the gravel walk with his stick. 

“Well, rather!” he said with an abstracted air. “The first John 
Chichester was peddling tobacco when Richard Sangree was a 
Colonial governor. He owned all this land, the very place where 
we're sitting. And Aunt Mary has always been very proud of 
her lineage. Forty years ago she ruled things with a high 
hand, socially. She is the nearest approach to a grande dame 
that New York has ever known. Still lives in Madison Avenue 
—the tide of commerce swirling about the old brownstone house. 
But she wont sell. I don’t know how rich she is—she never 
speaks of money, because it’s vulgar; but I’m sure she must 
have millions. She just sits in a little corner of a salon at the 
rear of the house, on the garden—working at her embroidery 
all day long. There she holds her court—people of a bygone 
day with all the courtliness of a bygone day. But she has her 
influence still—an arbiter elegantiarum. I must take you to see 
her, Cherry—a serene, beautiful face, with an erect carriage 
like a grenadier’s. I used to be afraid of her. That’s why I 
took so long to screw my courage up to the point of asking her 
to help finance my_expedition. But she gave it—more than I 
hoped for. And that paved the way for the rest.” 


S Cherry made no reply, he went on: 

“You see, Cherry, I knew I could not stay at the Univer- 
sity the rest of my life. I’m not fitted for teaching. I know just 
how to do this work. I’ve been preparing for it for years. Bart- 
lett knew that too, and he’s done everything he could to help 
me. I’ve got the best scientific backing in the country, so you 
see I can’t fail. I’ve got to succeed.” 

“T know you will. You’ve got a new angle to your jaw, 
Rameses. Dad’s got it too, poor dear. He swears he’s going 
to show people a thing or two yet.” 
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“He will; I don’t doubt it. It’s hard 
to down a man with a courage like his. 
But then it may take time. In the 
meanwhile—what becomes of you?” 

She laughed confidently 

“I’m going to look out 
Rameses,” she said 

His gaze sought hers slowly 

“I've worried about you a lot, Cherry. 
That’s a rotten job you've got.” 

“But I’ve made good at it. 
ting fifteen next week.” 

“Are you? By Jove, I’m glad to hear 
it,’ he said. And then more quietly: 
“But you were made for something bet- 
ter—”’ 

“No,” she broke in cheerfully. “I 
proved that I wasn’t.” 

“Nonsense! Luck was against you. See 
here, Cherry, I'll tell you one of the 
things I brought you out here to listen 
to. I came out here to offer you a job— 
as my secretary at the University until 
I go away.” 

“Rameses!” 

“Tt’s not much—only twenty-five a 
week: but it will be more congenial than 
parading before a lot of captious women 
and giggling schoolgirls. Hours nine to 
five,” he went on with a businesslike air, 
“half-day Saturdays. And then when 
I go, perhaps a place in the library.” 

Cherry bubbled over with excitement. 

“If I could do it!” 

“You can. I know what you can do. 
The money is available next week. Will 
you accept?” 

She halted again in irresolution. 

“I want to make good—without help, 
without favors.” 

He laughed. 

“If you don't take the job, we'll have 
to get somebody else—at least J will. 
I wouldn't ask you if I didn’t think you 
were capable.” 

“You're sure?” 

“Yes.” 

“All right. Then I accept. I've al- 
ways said you were my guardian angel, 
Rameses. Now I know it.” 

“Then that’s settled,” 
quietly. 


for myself, 


I'm get- 


said Sangree 


HE made a motion as though to rise, 

but his hand on her arm restrained 
her. She had noticed his abstracted 
air and felt in his touch a different mean- 
ing. 

“There’s something else that I've got 
to say to you, Cherry. Wont you wait 
a moment?” 

She looked at him curiously, her face 
falling into sober lines. For there was a 
different note in his voice, and his brows 
were bent in thought. 

“Is it any trouble that you are in, 
David?” she asked slowly. 

“No—just the difficulty of telling you. 
I wouldn’t speak if I didn’t think that 
you ought to know?” 

“Then tell me,” she said quietly, 
ought to know.” 

“Tt’s about your brother Jack.” 

“Jack! Oh, David, what—” 

He put his words together slowly. 

“You've had so much trouble,” he 
muttered, “I hate to give you more un- 
happiness.” 

“Go on,” she said calmly. 

“You would know soon, whether I tell 
you or not. Your brother has been im- 


“if I 


prudent—reckless—and has made a very 
bad mistake. I don’t suppose there’s 
any use in my mincing words.” 

“No—go on,” gasped Cherry. 

“Well, you know Mr. Lycett has an ac- 
count with Brown and Pritchard, where 
Jack has a job. They found out this 
morning that Jack had suddenly disap- 
peared, and with his disappearance a sum 
of money is missing.” 

A sound came from Cherry’s throat— 
a low sobbing gasp. He did not dare to 
look at her, and went on with difficulty: 

“Five thousand dollars—George Ly- 
cett’s signature—not his own.” 

“Forgery! How horrible!’ she man- 
aged to whisper. “Jack! I—I can’t be- 
lieve it!” 

“I—I’m afraid you must, Cherry,” 
David said softly. “The evidence is very 
definite. They found slips of paper in 
your brother’s wastebasket with George 
Lycett’s name on them—attempts at a 
signature. Oh, it’s all so damned silly of 
him!” 

“What could have made him do such 
a thing?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—debts, I suppose.”’ 

“Good God! Foor Father!” 

“He mustn't know. There’s no reason 
why he should. They've kept the mat- 
ter quiet. I was with Mr. Lycett this 
afternoon. I had a talk with him. I 
don’t think he'll prosecute. And Brown 
and Pritchard have agreed to wait until 
they hear something from me.” 


HERRY was now sobbing quietly 
“Don’t, Cherry dear. Please 
don’t. I think the whole thing can be ar- 
ranged, if we can only find Jack. Do 
you know where he is?” 

Cherry looked up, bewildered. 
I don't.” 

“Was he at home last night?” 

She hesitated. 

“Now that you speak of it, I—I don't 
think that he was,” she gasped. “I 
haven't seen him for almost a week.” 

She struggled for her composure, and 
then straightened with an effort. 

“But how can such a thing be ar- 
ranged? How—can it? Oh! It’s un- 
believable.” 

“Your brother is 


Wea. 


very young,” said 
David gently. “He has not been keeping 
the best of company. I’m sure the 
whole affair can be kept quiet, if we can 
only find the boy.” 

“But how? How can we pay back a 
sum like that?” 

“Oh, that may 
David. 

Cherry turned on him. 

“You—David! I wont let you do that. 
Never! Never!” 

He did not look at her, and only poked 
gravely with his stick into the gravel, 
but he felt her startled gaze upon him, 
and then the touch of her fingers on his 
arm. 

“David! 
could say. 

She struggled hard to master her emo- 
tions, and after a moment she straight- 
ened suddenly, her fingers still on David’s 
arm, and then rose. 

“I’ve got to be going home, David— 
home, at once. I’m a little bewildered 
still. I’ve got to think what to do— 
about Father.” 


be managed,” said 


David!” was all that she 
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Chapter Twenty-one 


HERRY did not know how she man- 

aged to reach home with a manner 
of outward composure—how she man- 
aged to join her father at the dinner- 
table without betraying her secret. His 
newly found assurance and his cheerful- 
ness even made her burden more diffi- 
cult to bear. How could this news be 
kept from him? How could she cope 
with these new difficulties alone? 

Women dissimulate with more skill 
than men. What Cherry seemed to need 
most was time in which to think and 
plan. And so with an effort that was 
not apparent to Jim Mohun she told him 
of David Sangree’s offer of the position 
as his assistant, and of her doubts as to 
her capability. But he reassured her. 

“If you must work, I’m better satis- 
fied to have you with Sangree,” he said 
“You'll do well. If you need brushing 
up, a few months at night in a business 
school—” 

“Yes, I might do that,” she said 
quietly. “There are library courses too 
But I'm afraid Dr. Sangree is only of- 
fering the job out of friendship.” 

“Perhaps he is. But I don’t think he'll 
mind having you about,” he said whimsi- 
cally. “You know, Cherry, I’ve never 
thought that Dr. Sangree’s interest in 
you was altogether scientific.” 

Cherry looked up from her plate, then 
contemplated her rice pudding soberly. 

“Dear old David!” she muttered. And 
then: “He's the best friend—except you, 
Dad—that I’ve got in the world.” 

After dinner her father took out his 
cigar. Cherry brought the matches and 
lighted it for him. It was a pleasant lit- 
tle intimacy to which they had recently 
become accustomed. In the parlor they 
sat on the sofa hand in hand. Jim 
Mohun talked bravely of his plans, while 
Cherry listened, trying to stifle the pain 
in her breast. Neither of them com- 
mented upon the absence of Alicia, whose 
engagements now frequently called her 
to dine elsewhere. 


SUDDEN commotion in the street 

outside, the lights of an automo- 
bile in the dusk, the sounds of voices, 
and the banging of the door of a limou- 
sine: Cherry went to the window. 

“It’s Muzzy and John Chichester,” she 
said quietly. 

A shadow fell across Jim Mohun’s 
brow. He rose heavily. “I think I'll be 
going up, Cherry,” he said. 

But before he could cross to the door, 
Alicia had entered the room.. It was at 
once apparent to her daughter that she 
knew everything about Jack’s affair, for 
Alicia’s eyes were wide, the color-spots 
upon her cheeks _ isolated. Cherry 


_glanced at her father, whose quick eyes 


had already caught the signs of disquiet 
in his wife’s appearance. And _ behind 
her in the dim hallway father and daugh- 
ter had a ‘glimpse of Chichester’s grave 
expression. 

“Don’t, Muzzy! 
pealed quickly. 

But Alicia’s glance passed Cherry— 
ignored her. 

“Jim!” she said haltingly, directly to 
her husband. “Something has _hap- 
pened—” 


Don’t!” Cherry ap- 
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“Muzzy!"’ Cherry caught her mother’s 
arm. “Muzzy, come upstairs. I know 
about it. But it’s all right. It’s all 
been arranged—I'll tell you.” And then 
with an air of calmness: “Come in, Mr. 
Chichester. My father will—” 

Cherry halted as she heard her father’s 
voice behind her, calmly incisive. 

“One moment, Cherry!” His brows 
were puckering in an effort at concentra- 
tion. 

“Tt’s really nothing, Dad—something 
about me that Muzzy doesn’t under- 
stand,” she gasped. “I'll tell you about 
it tomorrow.” 

“No,” he insisted. And then: “Wait, 
please, Cherry.” He seemed now to have 
himself under perfect control, but his 
gaze had not for a moment left his wife's 
face. “Alicia,” he commanded, “speak! 
What is it?” 

“Something 
Oh, Jim!” 


terrible has happened. 
A sob came into her throat 


and choked her. There was a moment 
of silence. 

“Go on. Is it something about 
Cherry?” 

“No. no. It’s Jack,” she gasped. 


“Jack has—” Her voice broke, and she 
turned away, wringing her hands. Jim 
Mohun was leaning forward on his cane 
—fixed like an image of stone. 

“Wont you speak out?” he demanded 
jerkily. “What of Jack?” 


HE situation was out of Cherry’s 
hands. Her mother turned toward 
them again, struggling for her courage, and 
gave her message with desperate speed. 

“Jack has taken money—forged—a 
check. They found it out this morn- 
Oh, God!” 

A motion from the man at Cherry’s 
side. Sounds in his throat—dull repeti- 
Cherry saw him 
moisten his lips and straighten with an 
effort as his wife went on: 

“Mr. Chichester came with me—to 
ask your permission to straighten the 
matter out—to get Jack out of this trou- 
ble—to repay the amount—five thousand 
dollars.” 

“Five thousand!” 
parrot-like. 

Alicia sank heavily into a chair as 
Chichester spoke in carefully modulated 
tones: “I was hoping you'd grant me 
the privilege of helping you,” he said. 
“I want you to know that any influ- 
ence that I possess, Mr. Mohun, in keep- 
ing this matter quiet, is entirely at your 
service.” 

Cherry watched her father anxiously. 
As Chichester spoke, she saw him 
straighten with some of the old square- 
ness and bulk of shoulder and jaw. His 
brows were bent, and his eyes shot a 
sudden fire. 

It seemed to Cherry that in that 
glance was concentrated the righteous 
ire of weeks of silent recriminations— 
as though he had come to judgment upon 
this man and woman, was ready to pro- 
nounce it before them all. But he gov- 
erned himself with an effort, and when 
he spoke, it was with an icy civility. 

“Thanks,” he said tersely. “I appre- 
ciate the meaning of your offer. But I 
wont take advantage of it.” He 
glanced meaningly at his wife, who had 








repeated Mohun, 


| started in her chair at the deep note in 
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his voice. “And as this is entirely a 
family matter,” he went on, “perhaps, 
Mr. Chichester, you wont mind—” He 
paused with a commanding look toward 
the door. 

“Oh!” 

Chichester flushed uncomfortably. 
“Er—of course, I understand.” Then he 
turned awkwardly. “Er—good night, 
Mrs. Mohun!”’ 

“Good night,” said Mohun dryly. 

He did not move, but to Cherry he 
seemed to have gathered weight and au- 
thority. He was the man as she remem- 
bered him in earlier days when they had 
first come to New York—a personality, 
a force to be reckoned with. 

Mohun hobbled to the window and 
back, his face working with passion. 
Cherry caught at his arm to try to make 
him sit down, but he did not seem to 
be aware of her. He stopped at last 
before his wife, who was still weeping 
gently. 

Cherry too was sobbing now. 

“‘Dad—please!” she pleaded 

He didn’t seem to hear her voice or 
to feel the gentle touch of her hand upon 
his shoulder. He stood leaning forward 
on his stick, confronting his wife, who 
still bent her head as though afraid to 
meet his gaze. There was a heavy note 
in his voice now, growing in depth and 
volume as though from forces long pent 
within him. Perhaps his wife recognized 
some forgotten note of authority, or per- 
haps she was merely weary or fright- 
ened, for she stirred and rose. “Jim, I— 
I can’t stand it,” she muttered. “I 
—I think I'll go to my room.” 

“No,” he growled harshly, “you'll lis- 
ten!” He thrust out a hand. It did not 
touch her, but with one look into his 
eyes she shrank back to her chair again 
in obedience. ‘However this has hap- 
pened,” he snapped at her, “it’s your 
fault as well as mine—and you'll share 
the responsibility. It wont help either 
of us to go out of the room. That’s 
the way you've always ended our discus- 
sions—vou'd never listen to me when I 
talked, but you've got to listen now.” 

“You're brutal,” she said with an ef- 
fort at self-command. 

“Because I tell you a few plain truths 
It’s time I did. Perhaps there’s time 
yet to save you from being the kind of 
a fool that I was—the kind of fool who 
believes that wealth and social position 
are the only things to be got out of life 
I wanted the one; you wanted the other: 
but you couldn’t have what you wanted 
unless I got what J wanted. Well, I got 
it for you. You got everything you 
wanted; so did I; but in the getting we 
lost the only thing that matters in a 
family—the confidence of our children, 
their welfare, their love.” 

“Dad! That’s not true.” 


E went on regardless, reverting, in 

his obsession, to the language, to 
the frankness, of an earlier and healthier 
day. 

“Maybe it was my fault more than 
yours. I ought to have made you do 
what I wanted. I ought to have made 
you find out what our children were 
doing. I ought to have made you live 
within your means. I ought to have 
But so ought 


kept the family together. 
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: Your 
Florist Knows 


To be able at all times and 
upon all occasions to say 
and do the “right thing” is 
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can make rich in happiness 
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“say it with flowers” for birth- 
days, wedding anniversaries 
and other occasions. 
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to aid in the selections of 
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for every occasion. 
Flowers may be tele- 
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ada and delivered in a 
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you. That was your job as well as mine. 
But we didn’t—either of us. We were 
too busy—you making people think you 
were better than you were, me making 
people think I had more money than I 
had.” 

“T will not listen to you—” 

She rose, but he hobbled in front of 
her, barring her way. 

“Yes, you'll listen to me,” he went on. 
“It’s ten years since you did last. I've 
done a lot of thinking since I’ve been 
sick—about my failure, about the family, 
about you! I’ve been hoping that some- 
thing might still be saved from the wreck, 
something bigger and better than mere 
money and social position. I hoped that 
Jack was learning what life meant—as 
Cherry has been learning. I hoped that 
you might get tired of chasing your will 
o’ the wisp and learn what your duty was 
to us all.” 

“Jim!” she cried hysterically. “I’ve 
only tried to get a few moments of re- 
laxation—of relief from my _ thoughts. 
I've done no harm, done nothing wrong.” 

He laughed harshly. 

“It all depends on the point of view. 
I don’t blame Chichester. Almost any 
man will make a fool of himself when 
a pretty woman demands it of him.” 

“Wh-what do you mean?” she gasped 

He shrugged, and then, dryly but with 
merciless precision, he told her. 

“One night three weeks ago you came 
home with Chichester from a drive into 
the country. Cherry was in bed and 
asleep. You thought I was too. I 
wasn't. I heard your voices. You were 
saying good night—in Chichester’s arms.” 

“Dad!” cried Cherry in horror as she 
realized that he had known what she 
knew. 

Alicia’s 
tears, went ghastly. 

“Jim! You—” 

“T would have shot him if I had had 
a gun. I’m glad I didn’t. He isn’t worth 
it.” He laughed again. “I went to bed.” 

His wife tried to speak, fumbled for 
the arm of her chair and sank heavily 
into it. Cherry thought that she had 
fainted, but at her daughter’s touch she 
seemed to withdraw into herself, listen- 
ing in terror to the deadly monotone of 
Jim Mohun’s voice as he completed his 


face, already streaked with 
She stared at him. 


| indictment. 


“I'll do you the credit of saying that 


| I don’t believe you've gone the limit. 


You haven't got courage enough for that. 


| That’s what keeps him on the string. 


| I hope he wants to marry you. 
| doesn’t, you've just 


| ity, between anguish and despair. 
| mother 


If he 
made a fool of 
yourself—” He laughed again. 

Cherry closed her ears to the brutal- 
Her 
did not move. The sound of 
her father’s words grew slower, poised 
on the edge of a deathly silence. She 
saw him start and fall more heavily upon 
his cane as his gaze shot past her mother 
to a figure that had entered the hall- 
way and stood in the shadow outside the 


door. 


T was Jack. He was gray, haggard, 
and his hair and clothes were dis- 
ordered. Cherry called his name and 


| would have rushed to him, but her father 
| caught her by the arm as Alicia, startled, 


rose and faced him. 
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“Muzzy, I've got to go 
denly,” said the boy. “I 
some clothes.” 

“Jack!” 

“Silence!” The voice of the head oi 
the house of Mohun dominated them 
Jack Mohun, blinking foolishly, steppec 
back as his father stumbled a pace for- 
ward toward him, his eyes like hot coals, 
his face writhing as though a hundred 
devils were working at it. He stretched 
out an accusing arm which ended by 
groping aimlessly in space, a physical 
spiritual groping upward as though for 
freedom. 

“You—you!” he thundered. 
dare to come home here to me! You 
dare? You think you can wheedle 
money out of your mother or her friends 
to help you.” He turned to his wife 
and daughter. “Well, I forbid it! D’ye 
hear? Not a dollar—even if I had it 
You'll take your punishment like a man 
—as I took mine. I may have been a 
fool, but there’s no man on earth who 
can say I was ever in a questionable 
transaction. I played the game fair 
You didn’t get that streak of yellow from 
my blood—from my example.” He 
paused in a brief terrible effort to re- 
gain his breath. “You! My son 
Forger! Thief! You're not my son 
I'll have none of you. Go! Leave the 
house! D’ye hear? Go—” 

He tried to go on, but no words came 
—only a strange distortion of his purpling 
face. And even as Cherry ran toward 
him, he tottered, suspended in the air 
like a dynamited factory chimney. She 
caught at him, and as he fell, he dragged 
her down with him. 


sud 
gei 


away 
came to 


“Vou 


Chapter Twenty-two 


OR three weeks Cherry had been 

constantly in the thoughts of David 
Sangree. He had gone to the house as 
soon as he had heard of her father’s 
death. Genie was with her, quietly 
cheerful and sympathetic, and ready to 
help her in her few melancholy prepa- 
rations. There was nothing, it seemed, 
that David could do, for the affairs of 
the household were in charge of John 
Barnett. It was from Genie that he 
learned briefly of the facts, as far as she 
knew them, which had led to Mohun’s 
death. From Barnett, Sangree learned 
of Mrs. Mohun’s dependence upon John 
Chichester, who had taken Jack’s affair 
in hand at her request and kept the 
facts out of the newspapers. It was 
obvious that powerful influences had 
operated to spare the boy and reimburse 
the firm of Brown and Pritchard, which. 
as David later heard from Lycett, de- 
clined to prosecute. Jack Mohun, now 
conscience-stricken and terrified, had been 
sent out of town. 

Tt seemed to David that Cherry had 
agreed in all of these things because she 
possessed no longer any power of initia- 
tive. She seemed stunned by the re- 
peated blows, and when he spoke to her 
of other things, she listened to him, but 
with a distant gaze as though she were 
trying to pierce some impenetrable veil, 
to find the answer to some question to 
which there was no answer. 

Genie came to Cherry with an invita- 
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A special cream for 
thorough cleansing 


VERY motor trip you take your skin p: 
for. Dust and fine particles of dirt sla 


deep into your pores and ordinary washing 
cannot remove them. A railroad ride or a day 
in the city is often as hard on your skin. 

If you wish your skin to keep its youthful 
freshness you must give it a thorough cleansing 
after every dusty trip. For this you need 
cleansing cream with an oil base. It was only 
after Jong experiment that experts at our lab- 
oratories found just the amount of oil necessary 
to penetrate the pores and work right out again 
bringing all the dirt with it, and produced 
Pond’s Cold Cream. 

Never use a cream with too much oil, because 
such a cream will overload your pores. Too 
heavy a cream will stretch them. 

But just take a little Pond’s Cold Cream on your finger 
tips. See how smooth and light it is. Snowy-white. Not 


PONDS 


Co ld Cream for cleansing 


WVanishin g Crean se toisste ruse 


st the oiliness you know your skin will wel- 
after you come in from any trip and every 
retiring, smooth this delicate cream on your 
how lightly it works in. 


greasy bur 
come. Just 
night be ~ 
face. See 


Then wipe it off gently being careful to use a soft cloth. 
You will be astonished at the grime on the cloth This 
kind of cleansing actually restores freshness and life to a 
fatigued and dulled skin. 


yan the first fine lines appear is the time to be 
most careful of your skin. You will find rhat the 
nightly use of this soft oil cream will keep your skin supple. 
It is when skin ceases to be supple that wrinkles take hold. 


Smooth Pond’s Cold Cream on the little lines, being care- 
ful to rub with and not across them. 


But no one cream can take perfect care of your skin. 
As a base for powc der anda protection against exposure you 
need a cream without any oil—Pond’s /‘anishing Cream, 


Use both these creams every day. They will keep your 
skin looking its best. Neither contains anything that can 
promote the growth of hair nor clog the pores. Get them 
in convenient sizes of jars or tubes at any drug or depart- 
ment store. The Pond’s Fxtract Co., New York 


GENEROUS TUBES—MAIL COUPON TODAY 
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AGE 





THE Ponp’s Extract Co., 
173 Hudson Street, New York. 


introductory tubes of the 


two weeks’ ordinary toilet uses. 
Name. 
Street 


City 





Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special 
two creams every 
normal skin needs—enough of each cream for 
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Needed by 
Every Baby 


Here are two powders essential to th¢ 
health and comfort of your Baby. 

You, of course, know Mennen Borated 
Talcum. It has been endorsed and in- 
sisted upon by three generations of moth- 
ers, nurses and doctors, because it is pure, 
has a correctly balanced formula and is 
more adhesive than ordinary talc. 

Kora-Konia is not a talcum. It is a 
combination of healing and protective 
agents and is wonderfully efficient for 
prickly heat, chafing and baby rashes. It 
places on inflamed flesh a velvet film of 
cooling, soothing powder, which clings for 
a long time protecting while it heals. 


Have you sent for Aunt Belle’s Baby 
Book? It is a substantial book, in stiff 
covers and contains all you need to know 
about babies. It will help you every day 
to keep Baby healthy and happy. It costs 
only 25 cents (35 cents in Canada). In 
de luxe binding-—#1. 50. 


THe .Mennen Company 


349 Central Avenue 
Newark. NJ. U.S.A. 


THE MENNEN COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 
Montreal, Quebec 


| agreeable to her 
| diately accepted an invitation from Mrs. 


| on vacancy, thinking of Cherry. 

















| tion from Mrs. Gartley to spend a few 


weeks at her country place, Walhalla, up 
the Hudson; and Cherry, glad of the 
opportunity for a rest and change of 
thoughts, accepted. Her plans were 
mother, who imme- 


Pennington to spend a month on Long 
Island. 

Sangree went on with his work, still 
thinking of Cherry. The Gartleys in- 
vited him to Walhalla for the week-ends, 
and he saw that the change of scene had 
benefited her. She wanted to go to work 
at the University at once, but David 
agreed with Genie that another week at 
Walhalla was what Cherry needed most. 

David worked hard, but at odd mo- 


| ments he found himself relaxing in his 


chair, his papers before him, his gaze 
As the 
plans for the new expedition worked out 
and the day of his sailing became more 
definite, the many miles of land and wa- 
ter which would separate him from her 
took a most unpleasant aspect. He was 
quite sure that the thought of himself 
as a lover or a possible husband had 
never entered Cherry’s mind. More than 
this, he realized now that in her ambi- 
tion to succeed, of which he had been 
more or less the incentive, he had erected 
a formidable barrier to any sentimental 
attachment. 

But it had become more difficult for 
him to think of Cherry in terms of 
personal detachment. and while the pity 
that he had for her in her continued 
misfortunes st’! kept him silent, it was 
that very pity which drove him to his 
decision to offer himself before he sailed. 
Six months ago, even the thought of 
such an offer would not have been pos- 
sible; a few thousand dollars, with little 
chance of making more—this was hardly 
a prospect sufficiently attractive to offer 
to a girl who had been brought up as 


| Cherry had. 


HREE days after David's last visit 

to the Gartleys he was working in 
the basement of the American Museum 
of Natural History, unpacking some cases 
of specimens which had at last reached 
New York—the final fruits of his last 
war-time researches in Asia Minor. It 
was a part of his duty before he left 
on the new expedition to see that these 
objects were properly classified and per- 
manently placed in the Museum. The 
day was hot, but he worked like a beaver, 
in his shirt-sleeves, perspiring freely, 
armed with screwdriver, nail-pull and 
hatchet, for he had himself packed these 
cases in the East, and he did not dare 
to trust their unpacking to impious 
hands. 


He straightened when the last case 


was opened, to wipe the dust and mois-. 


ture from his brow and to fill and light 
his pipe while he gazed absorbed at the 
orderly array of ancient utensils upon 
the wooden shelves. 

A voice almost at his 
familiar laugh: 

“Hello, Rameses!” 

“Cherry! What on earth?” 

“They sent me here from your office. 
I've found you out at last.” 

“I'm delighted to see you.” 

“I’ve come to work,” she announced. 


side, and a 
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“But I thought you were to stay at 
Walhalla the rest of the week!” 

“Oh, I couldn't wait. I thought | 
might help with the cataloguing.” 

“You can, of course, if you're quite 
sure you want to.” 

“I do—at once, Rameses. Tell me 
where to begin, and I'll show you how 
efficient I can be.” 

Sangree laughed. 

“Good! I haven't a doubt of you 
Tomorrow you shall begin. For the 
present I’m quite content to spend a 
hour just looking at you.” 

She flushed with pleasure. 

“You're really glad to have me here?” 

“I think you know that,” he said 
quietly. 

“Yes, I think I do. 
your telling me.” 

“If I told you how glad I was—er 
well—” He stopped suddenly. “I don’t 
think I’d better—not just now.” 

“H’m!” said Cherry, quite composedly 

He stole another glance at her. Youth 
had triumphed. She was sound and well 
again, mentally and _ physically. He 
hadn’t seen her looking so handsome 
for months; and she had a new poise— 
not the one of arrogance and self-suffi- 
ciency which had first impressed him, 
but rather the quiet confidence and cour- 
age of one who has found herself 

She was smiling half whimsically when 
she spoke again. 

“You know, Rameses, I’ve been a lit- 
tle worried about coming to work for 
you. I sha’n't be worth—at least at 
first—what you're going to pay me. And 
of course, I know you've given me this 
job out of friendship.” 

*“There’s no reason—” he began. 

“Wait a moment. I don’t say that 
I sha’n’t make good. I don’t see why I 
can’t if I’m willing to learn. And I 
mean to work hard, to justify your faith 
in me. I’d do that anyhow. I've got 
to do that—because it was really you 
that kept me going, kept me thinking 
straight. I can never repay you for 
what you've done for me—never, except 
in making good at the Game.” 

“You've already done that.” 

“No, not yet,” she said quietly. “But 
I’m going to. And I don’t want you to 
show me any favors. I don’t want you 
to be afraid of working me too hard. 
I wont be a quitter. And I'll be happy 
if I can be a real help to you. I've 
already begun at stenography, and I’ve 
arranged to attend some night-classes—’ 

“Oh! Have you?” 

She nodded. 

“You see, Rameses,” she said quietly, 
“IT want to make myself so necessary to 
you that you wont employ anybody else.” 

“There’s no danger of that, Cherry. 
Not that danger. But there is a danger. 
I'm afraid—” 

He halted, examining the bowl of his 
extinguished pipe, and then went on 
jerkily: “Oh, hang it all, Cherry! I’ve 
got to tell you.” His voice had sunk 
to a deep note and vibrated uncertainly. 
“I've been wanting to tell you—for— 
for. a long time, Cherry; but I was 
afraid—it might make you unhappy— 
might make some difference in our 
friendship. But it needn't. In a month 
or two I'll be going away, and then of 
course—” 


But I don’t mind 
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Makers of sport silks and sport waists make 
washing tests 





Find safe way 
to launder silks 


Sport silks and sport waists were 
practically unknown fifteen years 
ago. Today it is hard to find a 
woman who doesn’t wear them. 

These light-colored silks have to 
be laundered so frequently that it is 
of real interest to the manufacturer 
as well as to the wearer to find the 
safe way to wash them. 

The makers of Lux have helped 
Mallinson, famous for sport silks, and 
Max Held, creator of the Forsythe 
Waist, solve this washing problem. 
Together they had extensive laun- 
dering tests made. As a result of 
these tests, they recommend Lux as 
the safe way to wash silks. 

Send today for booklet of 

expert laundering advice—it is 

free. Address Lever Bros. Co., 

Dept. R7, Cambridge, Mass. 
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He broke off again. He was making 
bad weather of it. Cherry had risen, 
stood with her head bent away from him 

I—I don't want you to go, Rameses,” 
she said 

Do—do you mean that you care?” 

Her head turned toward him and her 
lashes were moist 

As he took her hand, she slowly raised 
her head so that David could read her 
answer in her eyes 

‘Cherry !” 
your 

Her head nodded decisively 

I do, Rameses. I—lI always have—I 
think.” 

At the touch of his arm, she stirred 
a little and then settled gently into his 
arms, her lips to his, the miracle ac- 
complished. And there among the house- 
hold gods of an ancient race they re- 
peated the formula which is as old as 


lime itself 
; _ see, Rameses,” 
as they walked over to 


versity, “after that visit to 
vou just Aad to marry me.’ 

He laughed delightedly. “I’m begin- 
ning to believe that you knew that I was 
going to propose to you a 

Exactly,” she said, demurely whimsi- 
cal I down from Walhalla to 
oller you the opportunity i 

And you knew?” he asked. 

Rameses, dear, would you have me as 
much of a mummy as you?” 

“But think of the weeks,” he said in 
bewilderment, “of happiness that we 
have missed.” 


No.” she 


he whispered gently. “Do 


later 
Uni- 
rooms, 


said 
the 
your 


she 


came 


said gently, “I only want 


to think of the years of happiness we 
haven't missed.” 

There being no impediment that either 
could discover had they wished to do so, 
Cherry and David arranged to marry 
in September. In her newly found hap- 
piness she still found it in her heart to 
be resentful of her mother’s marriage to 
John Chichester, which was performed 
very quietly in Baltimore less than two 
months after James Mohun’s death. The 
inevitable criticism of her haste was 
based largely upon the supposition that 
Alicia feared that she might lose her 
Demi-John. When they returned to live 
at Rosellyn Towers, until the town house 
was opened, Cherry did not accept the 
invitation to visit them. Perhaps some 
day, when time had worn the edges from 
her sorrow and pity, she could forgive 
Alicia, but not yet. 

Aunt Mary Sangree, who had taken 
a fancy to her nephew’s fiancée, spoke 
her mind to Cherry about everything 
under the sun with the greatest of free- 
dom. But when Cherry rather ruefully 
brought the news of her mother’s wed- 
ding to the Madison Avenue house, she 
fairly outdid herself in indignation. 

“I would not care to offend your sen- 
sibilities, my dear child,” she said in her 
crisp grenadier accents, “and I hope 
youll pardon me when I say that your 
mother is the product of this new age 
which storms so successfully at all the 
bulwarks of respectability—an age which 
contents itself with the symbols of hap- 
piness without happiness itself, which 
defies tradition and violates precedent, 
which lives only in materiality, which 
ignores the existence of the spiritual and 


THE UNFAMILIAR TRIA 


reminded 


man 

We were there altogether for half an 
hour, during which time we searched the 
place The small garage was 
empty, and Rimmington pointed out the 
six or eight empty tins had evi- 
dently just been used 

“Filled up for a journey,” he _ re- 
marked. “I don't think we shall see any- 
thing of our man today.” 

We announced our intended departure. 
The housekeeper, who now seemed cer- 
tain of her master’s immediate return, 
did her best to persuade us to linger 
Monsieur Demayel cut her short 

“Madame.” he said, “you will be so 
good as to consider yourself under sur- 
veillance. I shall leave a gendarme in 
the house with you. Tomorrow you will 
be examined. In the meantime, make no 
attempt to communicate with  any- 
body.” 

The 


furious 


me, “until we have found the 


closely 


which 


torrent of 
lapsing 


woman burst into a 
complaints and abuse, 
into a French argot which was abso- 
lutely incomprehensible ta me. Mon 
sieur Demayel listened to her thought- 
fully. Then he turned to the gendarme 
who had come with us from Marseilles. 

“Do not let this woman out of your 
sight,” he ordered. “She is of the Mari- 
time Quartier, where I suspect her mas- 
ter is in hiding by now.” 


The gendarme saluted and 


hand upon the housekeeper’s shoulder. 
Suddenly she burst into a fit of laughter 
and pointed up the avenue. 

“It is Monsieur who returns,” she an- 
nounced. “Now what will you say to 
him—you who have ransacked his rooms 
and upset his house! Chief of the Police, 
indeed! La la!” 

We stood by the front door, and I for 
my part was amazed. An elderly gentle- 
man of highly respectable appearance 
drove up in a small car and lifted his 
soft felt hat to us courteously. 

“Good evening, gentlemen,” he 
“You are paying me a visit?” 

“You are Monsieur Guy?” 
inquired. 

“That is certainly my name,” was the 
prompt reply. 

“And this is your house?” 

“IT rent it subject to your pleasure, 
gentlemen.” 


said. 


Demayel 


E descended from the car and looked 
at every one of us _ inquiringly 
I knew better than any other what a past 
master in the art of disguises Michael 
was; but I knew that this was not he. 

“My name is Demayel,” the Chief an- 
nounced. “I am the Chef de la Sdreté 
in Marseilles. You will be so good as to 
answer me a few questions.” 


“Chef de la Streté!” the newcomer 
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is deaf to all appeals except those of the 
body. An age, my dear, of restlessness 
and discontent, while the devil finds 
many idle hands to do his bidding! If 
young girls go straight, it’s not because 
they are taught to do so; if they go 
crooked; it’s just because they’re frail 
creatures whom no one would help 
“You were very badly brought up, my 
dear. If your mother had cared as 
much for your soul as she did for her 
own body, you would have had a better 
chance. But then, you _ probably 
wouldn’t have met David. I don't envy 
your mother her husband; John Chi- 
chester was always a nasty boy—” 
She stopped for a second, and 


ing 


extend- 
her hand, patted Cherry gently on 
the knee. “But all’s well that ends well,” 
she went on. “I believe in you, Cherry 
David is lucky. But then, so are you. 
I shall give you a wedding breakfast in 
this house, and I shall ask the people 
that you should meet. But if you'll par 
don the fancy of a captious old lady, the 
Chichester family shall not be invited.” 

Cherry sat silent, watching the gnarled 
old fingers as they moved with incredible 
skill at their embroidery. Hers was the 
voice of an age long dead: but whatever 
her own opinions, Cherry was forced to 
admit that it had always been based upon 
a rational philosophy. 

At this moment the old lady’s sharp 
eyes caught the look of abstraction in the 
eyes of her visitors. 

“There,” she said, “I am an old fe 
sil, David. Take this girl into the draw- 
ing-room and make love to her 
will see that you are not disturbed.’ 

fue ENpD 


Perkins 


(Continued from 
page 90) 


NGLE 


repeated, and if his amazement were 
feigned, it was very well feigned indeed 

“But certainly! You have lived here 
for how long?” 

“For ten months, monsieur.” 

“You changed a mille note at the Ca- 
sino yesterday?” 

“T certainly did.” 

“From where did you obtain it?” 

“From my desk, monsieur. It has lain 
there for weeks.” 

“This is your only car?” I put in. 

“But naturally,” was the prompt re- 
sponse. “There is no room in my garage 
for more than one.” 

I excused myself for a moment and 
returned with the bag of golf-clubs 

“These are perhaps yours?” I asked. 

He shook his head. 

“They were left by 
he replied. “I know 
use.” 

I turned into the garage and wheeled 
out one of the rubber tires which were 
ranged against the wall. 

“If you have no other car,” I asked 
him, “how is it that all the tires in your 
garage are like this one—two sizes larger 
than those on the car you were driving?” 

He hesitated and turned his head. He 
knew then that it was the end. The 
gendarme was returning with a fat little 
man who wore no coat and waistcoat. 

“This man keeps the café at the cor- 


a former tenant.” 
nothing of their 
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Keepin, a Child’s Hair Beautiful 











HE beauty of a child’s hair depends 
upon the care you give it. 
Shampooing it properly is always 
the most important thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out 
the real life and lustre, natural wave and 
color, and makes the hair soft, fresh and 
luxuriant. 

When your child’s hair is dry, dull and 
heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the 
strands cling together, and it feels harsh 
and disagreeable to the touch, it is because 
the hair has not been shampooed properly . 

Wher the hair has been shampooed 
properly, and is thoroughly clean, it will 
be glossy, smooth and bright, delightfully 
fresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While children’s hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful, 
it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary 
soaps. The free alkali in ordinary soaps 
soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle 
and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating mothers. 
everywhere, now use Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo. This clear, pure, and en- 
tirely greaseless product cannot possibly 
injure, and it does not dry the scalp or 
make the hair brittle, no matter how often 
you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your child’s hair look, just 
follow this simple method: 


A Simple, Easy Method 


FIRST, put two or three teaspoonfuls of 
Mulsified in a cup or glass with a little 
warm water. Then wet the hair and scalp 
with clear warm water. Pour the Mulsified 
evenly over the hair and rub it thoroughly 
all over the scalp and throughout the entire 
length, down to the ends of the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 


What a Mother Can Do To 
Keep Her Child’s Hair 
Healthy— Fine, Soft and 
Silky—Bright, Fresh-Look- 


ing, and Luxuriant 


should be rubbed in thoroughly and briskly 
with the finger tips, so as to loosen the 
dandruff and small particles of dust and 
dirt that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy 
Mulsified lather, rinse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly—always using clear, fresh, 
warm water. 

Then use another application of 
Mulsified, again working up a lather and 
rubbing it in briskly as before. 

You can easily tell when the hair is per- 
fectly clean, for it will be soft and silky in 
the water. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


‘Ts is very important. After the final 
washing, the hair and scalp should be 
rinsed in at least two changes of good 


Makes Your Hair Beautiful 
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warm water and followed with a rinsing 
in cold water. 

When you have rinsed the hair thor- 
oughly, wring it as dry as you can; finish 
by rubbing it with a towel, shaking it and 
fluffing it until it is dry. Then give it a 
good brushing. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find 
the hair will dry quickly and evenly and 
have the appearance of being thicker and 
heavier than it is. 

If you want your child to always be 
remembered for its beautiful, well-kept 
hair, make it a rule to set a certain day 
each week for a Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo. This regular weekly shampoo- 
ing will keep the scalp soft and the hair 
fine and silky, bright, fresh-looking and 
fluffy, wavy and easy to manage—and it 
will be noticed and admired by everyone. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug store 
or toilet goods counter, anywhere in the 
world. A 4-ounce bottle should last for 
months. 


Teach Your Boy to Shampoo 
His Hair Regularly 


T may be hard to get a boy to shampoo 

his hair regularly, but it’s mighty im- 
portant that he does so. His hair and 
scalp should be kept perfectly clean to 
insure a healthy, vigorous scalp and a 
fine, thick, heavy head of hair. 

Get your boy in the habit of shampooing 
his hair regularly once each week. 

You will be surprised how this regular 
weekly shampooing with Mulsified will 
improve the appearance of his hair, and 
you will be teaching your boy a habit he 
will appreciate in after-life, for a luxuriant 
head of hair is something every man feels 
mighty proud of. 
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You can 
join the 


“Edgeworth Club” 


members, most 
There 
No as- 


There are thousands of 
of whom don’t realize they belong 
tees. No dues. 


are no initiation 


sessments. 
Nearly man who smokes a pipe is 
either a member or 


(We say 


who 


every 


a prospective member. 


“nearly"’ because there are some 


men find Edgeworth not just right 


for them.) 


Any pipe-smoker becomes a member of 


the ‘Edgeworth Club” as soon as he starts 
to smoke Edg« worth. 

It won't dawn on him at first, perhaps, 
but 


will 


after he has smoked a few cans he 


notice other Edgeworth smokers 


He will find a comradeship that he shares 


with them—not easy to explain or -under- 


stand, but real and lasting. 
s—that he 
‘*Edgeworth Club.” 


Suddenly he knows he belong 


is a life member of the 


have never 


a \ If you 
( <7 } tried I 
e ea TTT § 

woh a 


dgeworth and 
think you might like to 
‘Club,” 


be glad to introduce you 


ori 
ew ; 
, join the we'll 


as our guest 


\ post card will 
Just send us 


la nie and 





address and 
“I'd 


Edgeworth,” 


say 
like to try 
and 
we'll send you free 
samples of Plug 
Slice Ready 
If you'll 


dealer 


and 
Rubbed 
address of the 


add 


you 


the name and 


usually buy your tobacco from, we'd 


appreciate the courtesy. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 


suit the needs and means of all purchasers 


Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are pack d in small, pocket- 
humidors 


tin 


size packages, in handsome 
and glass jars, and also in various handy 


n-between quantities. 


For the free samples address Larus & 
Brother Company, 42 South 21st Street, 


Richmond, Va. 


Merchants: If 


jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth 


To Retail Tobacco your 


Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 


vou prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 


dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 


Plug Slice 


or Ready-Rubbed for the same 


price you would pay the jobber. 





i'WE dined that night, 
| and I, in a remote 


| great bustling restaurant. 





ner,’ the former announced He 
knows his neighbor Guy well.” 

“Is this Monsieur Guy?” 
asked. 

The innkeeper was more 
phatic; he was vehement. 

“Upon my soul, no!” he declared. 
“Monsieur Guy I know well. This gen- 
tleman is a stranger. Monsieur Guy left 
this morning in his car for Paris, one 
heard.” 

Demayel turned to the pseudo Mon- 
sieur Guy. 

“Well?” 

The man shrugged his shoulders 

“I have done what I was paid for,” he 
said sullenly. “I am at your disposal, 
gentlemen.” 

“Close the place up,” 
rected the gendarme, “and 
woman and the man to Marseilles. 
Nothing more will happen here. As for 
us,” he went on, turning to Rimmington 
and myself, “we must now await the ar- 
rival of the steamer at Marseilles to- 
night. One of the two women, if not 
both, will lead us to the man we seek.” 


Demayel 


than em- 


Demayel di- 
take this 


Rimmington 
corner of a 
Demayel had 
himself telephoned and ordered the table. 
The latter had promised to join us for 
coffee, but, before we reached that stage 
of our repast, we were surprised to see 
him coming hastily toward us, followed 
by a tall man of military bearing. 

*Messieurs,” he said as he sat for a 
moment at our table, “a grave thing has 
happened. Let me explain briefly. The 
young man who has acted as my secre- 
tary for five years has absconded. It 
is proved that he has been in league 
with a great criminal organization ever 
since he has held his post. It is he, with- 
out a doubt, who warned the man whom 
you call Michael. Worse than that, his 
report to me that the Curlyon would not 
reach dock until tonight was a lie. She 
arrived this morning and landed her 
passengers this afternoon. My plans for 
having those two women watched have 
been rendered abortive.” 

A surge of nameless fears suddenly 
rose up in my heart. I half rose to my 
feet. but Demayel waved me back. 

‘Listen,’ he continued. “This much 
we know at present: The _ English- 
woman went first to the Hotel Splendide. 
At six o'clock this evening she was called 
for by the other woman, and they drove 
off alone. They were shadowed, fortu- 
nately, by Lund, the American detective 
who followed Louisa Martin over, and 
who reports that his life was attempted 
last night. This woman Martin, it 
seems, has an evil reputation. She has 
been in prison twice in her younger days 
in Paris, and she was tried for murder 
seven years ago. She is 
cruel, but of desperate courage. 
reports that there is ill blood between 
the two women. He is convinced that 
the Englishwoman, Janet Soale, as she 
called herself on the steamer, has been 
decoyed into some place to meet 
Michael.” 

“How 


Lund 


far did he follow them?” 
asked. “Where is he now?” 

“He followed them into the worst 
quarter of Marseilles,’ Demayel replied, 


desperately * 
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‘but as soon as he discovered their des- 
tination, he had the good sense to return 
for aid. They are in the one quarter 
of the city which I have not yet suc- 
ceeded in clearing. We have hesitated 
many times when on the point of at- 
tempting a coup here. But tonight the 
attempt shall be made.” 

“Let us start!’ I exclaimed eagerly. 

We moved toward the door. 

“T deeply regret,” Demayel announced, 
“that this is an adventure on which |] 
cannot accompany you. If I were to 
show myself in the Quartier, I should not 
only endanger your lives, but I should of 
an absolute certainty forfeit my own. 
Monsieur Santel here,” he added, turning 
to his companion, “will take command of 
the expedition. Lund is in one of the 
cars outside. A sufficient force of gen- 
darmes have already penetrated secretly 
into the Quartier. It remains only for 
me to wish you good fortune.” 

In the car which we found waiting for 
us, we passed from the broad thorough 
fares of the city to a region of increasing 
squalor and ugliness. Furtive eyes fol- 
lowed our automobile lustfully because 
it meant wealth. It was difficult to 
imagine that this was a street in a Civi- 
lized city. 

“One sees little of the law down here,” 
I remarked. 

Our guide shrugged his shoulders 

“The castaways of the world are to 
be found always in a great port,” he 
said. “We leave them alone when we 
can. This place is their safety-valve 
When we are forced to come, we 
we have tonight—in hundreds.” 

I realized what he meant when we de 
scended, a few minutes later. At 
corner of the little network of streets 
through which we pushed our way some 
apparent lounger whispered a 
Santel’s ear. When at last we reached 
the end of a gloomy street, which termi- 
nated with the great iron gates of a ship- 
yard, our guide turned and 

“Follow me,” he directed, 
creet. Remember, a blow of 
will send a hundred of these rats t 
holes—but always look behind.” 

We descended some small stone steps 
passed along a narrow passage, and en- 
tered a café, the most dilapidated and 
filthy I have ever been in. There were a 
dozen men seated around, drinking, two 
or three asleep or drunk, one who cov- 
ered up his face. A repulsive woman 
lolled across the counter and looked at us. 

“In the name of the police, madame,” 
Santel whispered in her ear. 

“At your service,” she replied, shrug- 
ging. “One has been here, perhaps, but 
he has gone.” 


WE passed behind that 
through a door, into a noisome 


house wrapped in utter darkness. Four 
other. men seemed to have crept up to 
us like shadows, and we all had electric 
torches. Some of the rooms had been 
used for sleeping, some, apparently, for 
a filthy carouse. All were empty. At a 
certain point in the descent of some 
stone steps, we paused. Three of the 
men felt about for some time. Then an 
unsuspected door slowly swung open, a 
door which seemed to lead into a chasm, 
black and impenetrable. The man who 


come as 


every 


word in 


spoke to us. 
“and be dis- 
the fist 


heir 


counter, 
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A Business Coupe 


Conservative changes 
in body design 
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HOA AACA 
FOLLOWING BUSINESS 
THROUGH 


HE Continental and Commercial Banks are so 

organized as to be able to handle step by step, 

from start to finish, every phase of a banking trans- 
action regardless of its size or classification. 


It is such definite yet diversi- 
fied service that gives to those 
who deal with these banks the 
advantage of having 
business literally “followed 
through” by a strong and ex- 
perienced banking unit. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


Complete Banking Service 
More than $55,000,000 Invested Capital 


their 








BANKS 


CHICAGO 






































had 
cuide 


aqown a 


slipped past San el an become our 
stretched up his hand and pulled 
thin ladder. One by 

we cescencde into 
cellar. At the 
from tt 
tor t 
me—the sound of a 


across the uneven 


long, one 
what seeme 
farther end 


was a 
1c room beyond, and 


great 
kink of light 
a*sound which 
I I 


lan ¢ 


he moment made a 
woman 
I stumbled 


but Santel caught hold of my 


crying 
floor. 


arm 

“Be careful,” he muttered. “If our 
man is there and you, he will 
Let the others surround him. We 
a plan 

I scarce held my 
breath and kept I while some 


to find 


sees snoot 


have 


one 
We 
the 
for the 


walls seemed 


r 
gress 


attempt | 
were there, seven oO with 
desire for this 
first few moments the stone 
to mock us Lund was running his 
hiingers chinks of what 
to be the find no 
ing. Then suddenly, I heard 
voice Cold and ever, it 
seemed to me, tl gl must have 
known that he was i straits 

“For the last time, Janet, the truth!” 
he said “What has become of the 
money which was handed over to you 
the price ot the jewels? And have 
you followed me to Marseilles?” 

There was It was 
terrible to hear how weak Janet S volce 
Was 

“No has given me 
she replied. “I have earne 
ing since we parted.” 


mans capture yel 


round the seemed 


door, but could open 


Michael's 


measured as 


a moment's silence 


one any money,” 


] my own liv- 


There was a peal of mocking laughter, 
and I knew that the other woman must 
have been standing over her. 

“Liar!” Louisa exclaimed. 
why you came to Marseilles, and why 
Rimmington, the English detective, has 
Tell us who called your new 
Greyes, from Monte 


“Tell us 


followed. 
lcver, Norman 
Carlo?” 

“I know nothing of any of those 
things,” was the weak reply. “My uncle 
left me two hundred and fifty pounds 
Soale, the gardener, who once worked 
for you, Michael. I came to Marseilles 
for a rest and a holiday.” 

Again there was a peal of derisive 
laughter from Louisa Martin, followed 
by the soft ringing of an electric bell and 
a fierce oath from Michael. There was 
a moment’s silence, the scurrying of feet, 
the flinging back of what sounded like a 
door. Michael’s voice, when he spoke, 
had changed. Fear at last seemed to 
nave entered into him. 

“You have had your chance, Janet,” 
he said. “I shall leave you to Louisa.” 

Janet’s pitiful voice was roused almost 
to a shriek 

“Don't 
Michael!” 
me!” 

A fortunate madness seized me. I 
flung my whole weight against the door, 
and we fell into the place in a heap. The 
impression of those few momerts will 
never fade from my memory. Janet, 
her feet and arms tied with cord, white 
and numb with fear, was lying on the 
ground; Louisa Martin, with the face of 


alone with her, 
“She terrifies 


leave me 
she implored. 
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a Fury, and eyes filled with hate, leaned 
over her. Michael, with unrecognizabl 
face but unforgetable eyes, was already 
nalfway through a trapdoor. He raised 
his arm simultaneously with mine. Our 
pistols spoke together, and the sound 
of their report was followed almost im 
mediately by the crashing of the trap- 
door. I felt a sharp pain in my shoul- 
der; and for a moment I think I went 
mad. I was cutting the cords which 
bound Janet’s hands and feet, talking to 
her foolishly, trying to keep back the 
faintness which threatened me. Then 
the mist came, and the room rocked 
The last thing I remembered was Louisa 
Martin’s laugh. 


Y first visitor in the hospital, six 
weeks later, was Monsieur Ds 
mayel. He adopted a tone of apology 

“That man’s escape. Sir Norman,” h 
confessed, “was a most deplorable inci 
dent.” 

“How did he get away?” I inquired 

“He descended through the trapdoor 
from the room in which you found him, 
Monsieur Demayel explained, “by means 
of a rope ladder, to a narrow inlet of 
the harbor, which at full tide is directly 
underneath. He secured the trapdoor 
behind him by means of a bolt, got int 
a petrol launch and apparently made his 
way across the bay. The launch was 
discovered next day upon the beach, and 
there is a theory that he was washed 
overboard by a heavy sea. At any rate 
he has not been seen or heard of 

“Louisa Martin?” I asked. 

“Safe for seven years,” was the 
reply. 

*And—the Englishwoman?” 

Monsieur Demayel glanced 
ciously at the flowers by my bedside 

“She remained in Marseilles for some 
time. I do not know her present wher 
abouts.” 

As soon as my visitor had gon 
for the nurse. 

“From whom did these flowers c 
I inquired. 

She smiled as does a 
who scents a romance. 

“Until you were out of danger 
told me, “a very beautiful English 
called every day. A week ago 
turned to England, but she left with the 
Sister an order on a florist for 
every day for a fortnight.” 

“She left no note or message?” 

“Nothing.” 

“When can I leave for England?” 

The nurse looked at me reproachfull) 

“In a fortnight, if you behave,” she 
answered. “Perhaps never, if you work 
yourself into a fever.” 

“Nurse,” I asked, “have you ever been 
in love?” 

“It is not a fit question from a f{ 
tient to his nurse,” she replied, with 
pleasant little gleam in her eyes 

“I need sympathy,” I explained, 
if you will not talk to me, I shall gi 
sleep.” 

“The more you sleep,” she 
“the sooner you will be able to go to 
England.” 

So I slept. 

**Michael’s Wedding Gift,’’ a new 

episode in Mr. Oppenheim’s fine 

series, will appear in our next issue. 


since 


I sent 


Frenchwon 


she re 


rose 


declared 
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Four Doors—All Steel—$1395 


Here is the closed car that you have been 
waiting for—the first all-metal, six cyl- 
inder, 50 horsepower sedan that has ever 
been offered at — or even near — $1395 
f. o. b. Detroit. 


The New Jewett Sedan is of all steel con- 
struction with four tightly fitting doors that 
close with snap and precision. The entire 
back is one solid stamping without joints 
or gaps in the metal. That means there can 
be no rattles, squeaks or annoying vibration. 


The interior is as beautiful as Artist- 
Designers could make it. There are wide, 
thickly upholstered seats for five full grown 
adults. And you will find, not only the 
necessities, but the luxuries of the high 
grade, well appointed closed car. That 
means comfort and pride of ownership. 


Then, up under the hood, there is a 
mighty Paige built six cylinder motor that 
develops full 50 horsepower. Because it is 
a six it is a mechanism of inherent balance, 
overlapping impulses. It will sweep you 
along at sixty miles an hour or throttle 
down to three in traffic. That means giant 
energy and smooth vibrationless riding 
qualities. 


And, underlying and _ supplementing 
every other detail, is a chassis that bears 
the stamp of engineering genius. The frame, 
clutch, transmission, drive shaft and rear 
axle are perfectly coordinated units—as 
strong as tested metal and fine craftsman- 
ship can make them. That means long life, 
endurance and true economy. 

Need we say more about this remark- 
able motor car value? It is sold and served 
by Paige dealers everywhere. 


JEWETT 


cA Thrifty SixBuilt by Paige 











































orthodox clothes-basket was always in the 

way when empty 

It simply wont go anywhere!”’ Marja 
voicing the general experience. “If 

vou could make it collapsible, Tom, halt 
he women would buy it. They say so.” 


said 


So her husband went to the Union 
Basket Works and ordered the parts 
Then he hunted up his old friend Pete 


Harrigan, ex-tinsmith, and more recently 
timekeeper at the Ornamental Metal 
Works The works had shut down be- 
cause of vanished markets, and Pete, 
with a wife and four children, was 
desperate 

Your job will be the 


assembling,” 


Tom proposed “Tl advance the cash 
for twelve lozen to. start You can 
make them at home And later we'll 
manutacture other things. n aybe P 


NE day Marja Rafter 


Mrs Ie nnie O'Rourke 
} 


calling on 
with samples 
chanced to 


: 
of folding racks and baskets, 





spy Mrs. O’Rourke’s sister standing on 
in inverted barrel in a clothes-closet off 
he kitchen She was hanging a coat 
on a rod that spanned the closet near 
he ceiling 

My husband fixed the closet into a 
louble-decker,” explained Mrs. Jennie 

But he forgo he ladder sI 
sister 

When Marja told Ti he sniffed too. 
His market scent was now keen as a 
hound’s 

Why not a double-decked closet out- 
bs he asked 

In the town ot Bentonville one night 
thev anchored the / 1 lot ad- 


joining the Benton W ood and W ire Works 


small despondent factory with no 
jobs for its score of discouraged work- 
men. Very soon Tom arranged with the 
owner to manutacture the closet outfit 
The double-decked osets took hold 
quickly, and Tom. wire Billy Hunter 
nd Duke Campbell—who had “re 
signed” via the blue-eny elope route trom 
he Europe and Asia Export Corpora 
on, there being no exports—to take 
out the L-3 and L-g as soon as these 
pirate automobiles could be equipped 
} 





been bride- 
and neither 

Their 
it over 


Hunter and Campbell } 
grooms at a double wet 


had vet paid for the parlor suite 





wives, having cried their 


eves ¢ 


the hopeless future, were now eager for 
a pirates a 
ploration tor 


would buy 


with the ex- 


peopie 


lventure, along 
more things the 

Meanwhile the home and garage tool 
business had spurt that 
Tom sent for Hank Hittle and wife, and 
put them aboard the JLizzie-5. Hank 
much book culture, but he knew 
tools and cars, and he could sell if some 
one kept him greased and He'd 
been let out some weeks before at the 
New York Tool Store there 
werent enough boss 
hadn't thought of 


taken such a 


hadn't 
oiled 
because 


T he 
Hank out to 


customers 
sending 


customers’ houses 

And then naturally Marja’s candy took 
the countryside by storm and they sent 
out the L-6 to sell candy alone 








THE PIRATE EXPLORATION COMPANY 


LD Barnaby Hankins, founder and 
president of the great wholesale 
house of Hankins and Son, sat in his 


private ofhce in the Woolworth Tower, 
chewing the stub of a black cigar. Busi- 
ness was rotten—the word just fitted 


the case. 

Hankins and Son dealt in household 
utilities, and were dependent for ulti- 
mate profits upon retail merchants over 
the breadth of the land. For a year most 
of these retailers hadn't been selling 
just barely existing. The public wouldn't 
buy, they kept reporting As a result 
Hankins and Son had let go over seven 
hundred employees 

An office boy brought in a card: 


TOM RAFTER 
Tom Rarter Mortorizep EXPLoRATION 
COMPANY 


Address, Aboard the Lizzie-z 
The old man’s eyes could still flash. 
When he put on his glasses and read 
this strange legend, he threw his cigar 


out of the window and ordered Tom 
shown in. 
“I've 


“So youre 


growled. 
pirate! 


you,” he 
Rafter, the 


heard of 
Tom 


You've got gall to come here. Have a 
cigar?” 

“TIL smoke my pipe,” said Tom. “I’ve 
just got a little proposition to make. 


The fact is, I’m tired of the pirate busi- 
ness. Besides, my time has grown too 
valuable to be spent in a bungalow Liz- 
zie; and my wife wants a real place to 
live. She likes New York, and we pro- 
pose to settle here. 

‘Mr. Hankins, I want to start the 
Tom Rafter Chain of Household Stores, 
out through the country, with headquar- 
ters here. You may have observed that 
in every community we have left behind 
untouched business 


us vast volumes of 


But we've found out what the people 
want.” 

As sales-pirates, you've only been 
placer digging,” observed Hankins 


“Deep mining takes capital. But for up- 


starts, you've been sassy enough, I 
reckon I'll tell my cashier to lock the 
safe.” 


“I came here intending to pirate,” re- 
marked Tom. “1 need capital, and I un- 
derstand you have plenty. We're going 
to run our same _ high- 
pressure plan we followed in pirating. In 
brief, were going to know our markets 
and customers. We will specialize on 
things people will buy for their homes; 
and we don’t propose to wait for them 
to tell us what they want. It will be our 
business to find out in advance, and hand 
them the exchange for their 
cash.” 

“Probably you'd like your office next 
to mine,” said Hankins, with grim humor. 

“It might be handy,’ acknowledged 
Tom, “because I’d continually have in- 
teresting information to give you. Our 
policy is to scout the markets continually 
and keep our reports up to date. They 
read better than fiction. For instance.” 
he went on, “do you know what farmers’ 


stores along the 


goods in 
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(Continued from 


page 72) 


wives want most of all? Running water 
And we can sell them all sorts of plum| 
ing goods, and everything allied with 
running water in the kitchen and bath 
And the next thing they want, Mr. Han 
kins, is real heat—we can sell a lot of 
them heat-making goods. Then they 
want lighting goods. We've talked with 
thousands of possible customers every 
where—got their names and their nun 
bers and how much they're’ worth 
We've listed their yearnings to buy—an 
how many babies they have, and _ their 
aunts, uncles and cousins, and what they 
will buy 

‘Here’s a list, Mr. Hankins, of 1,019 
women who would buy refuse-burners 
if they had a chance. Here are 11,146 
who would buy things to 
household work lighter—and youll fin 
the list of things attached It will 
surprise you. Probably you never 
thought that hundreds of women ever 
where have been wishing, for years, fo 
a nice little household wheeled table fe 
transferring dishes and _ things \ 
didn’t know that 674 women in one dis 
trict would buy portable knock-doy 
clothes-closets; that 572 families in tl 
same territory would take adjustabl 
porch-screens; that if you knew where 
go, you could sell a whole Atlantic Oc« 
of paints and varnishes—just ti 
women alone 

“The fact is, Mr. Hankins. your pe 
ple haven't backed up their advertising 
with market exploration. But the 
vertising has built up in the brains 
of the people a mighty desire to live 
better, to cut out drudgery, to be 
really civilized and happy. You haven't 
capitalized this irresistible sweep of 
the people’s desires. Here’s a list of 
two thousand folks who want fireproof 


make the 


shingles, fire-extinguishers, electric lan 
terns, shoe-polish, waterproof clothes 


goods on which they can make money 
at home—” 


" OLD on!” shouted the crafty old 

merchant. “You don’t need to tell 
me that people will buy all those things 
I've known it for years—but couldn't 
find the right men to go out and do it 
Of all the people we've let out of this 
othce, not a single man had the 
squint. We had one fellow named Bill- 
son that we had to let go, and yesterday 
he came back here peddling sachet 
powder. It was the only thing he could 
think of to sell! And he’s typical of a 
lot of others.” 

The old man paused a moment: then, 
leaning forward, he said: 

“I've got two hundred thousand dollars 
to spend, just to show our young m¢ 
what real merchandising is. I've. bee 
watching you, and I'll take a cha 
And you can have the office next t 
mine; there’s plenty of desks outside for 
your staff. And if you want a vice-presi 
dent with some experience,” he added 
“who knows a lot about people and what 
they think of, I'll take the job. Y« 
can fix the pay, but I want the fun of it 


nce 
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| ~and so they lived 
happily ever after” 


She looks confidently into a happy future. 
She knows that the clear, fresh loveliness of 
youth, which first attracted him, will always 
be hers. The charm that won his admiration 
will hold it through the coming years — for 
she knows the secret of instant beauty. She 
uses the complete ““Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” 


First, a touch of Pompeian DAY Cream TRY NEW POWDER SHADES. The 
(vanishing). It softens the skin and holds — correctshade is more important than color 
the powder. Then apply Pompeian of your dress. New NATURELLE is more 
BEAUTY Powder. It makes the skin delicate tone than Flesh, blends with me- 
beautifully fair and adds the charm of fra- dium complexion. New RACHEL is rich 
grance. Now atouch of PompeianBLOOM — cream tone for brunettes. 
tor youthful color. Do you know that a bit 
ofcolorinthecheeksmakes 
the eyes sparkle? Presto! Day Cream (60c) ... holds the powder 
The face is beautified and Beauty Powder (60c) ... in four shades 
youth-i-fied in an instant! Bloom (60c). . a rouge that won’t break 


Don’t Envy Beauty— Use Pompeian 









(Above 3 articles may be Massage Cream (60c) .. clears the skin GUARANTLE 
used separatelyortogether. Night Cream (50c) improved cold cream The name Pompeian on any package is your guaran- 
So Nn oar , na . . tee or quality and safety. should you not be com- 
At all druggists, 60c each.) Fragrance 30) +. « «. tale, exquisite odor pletely satisfied the purchase price will be gladly 
Be certain that you get Vanity Case ($1.00) . powder and rouge refunded by The Pompeian Co., at Cleveland, Ohio. 
Pompeian. Lip Stick (25c) .. . makes lips beautiful 
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\ soaring golden dome that was only a 
bubble Elizabeth had blown from soap- 
suds. Reality and dreams, tangled... . . 

Stanwick reached the town where Har- 
ver lay waiting for him in the early 
morning. He had breakfast at a hotel 
Then a big purring motor, and a drive 
through beautiful hills on the outskirts 
of the town to the health resort where 
such men as Harver go to try and hold 
on to their fortunes a little longer. And 
at last an old man’s grim gray face on a 
white pillow, and a nurse, and a doctor. 
and Harver’s neat gray confidential secre- 
tary saying deferentially to Ray: “There 
was something he wanted to ask you, Mr 
Stanwick.” 

Harver Stanwick’s eyes opened. He 
looked at Ray with an odd, half-resent- 
ful, half-humorous gleam. Ray leaned 
over him. Harver whispered: “Tell me 
now what you were goin’ to do with the 
money.” 

“I'm going to build a city with it.” 

There was silence for ten seconds, en- 
tire and complete. Then Harver mo- 
tioned: “Go on—” 

And Ray Stanwick told him about his 
City. 

When his stammering. eager voice 
ceased, the old man in the luxurious bed 
covered his eyes with his ridgy hand and 
turned his face away. Presently he said: 
‘Forbes, take him..... Show him 
where it comes from.” 

“Mr. Stanwick—” 

Bewildered, a little scared, Ray waited 
a moment; but the old man did not stir 
or speak again. The doctor stepped for- 
ward. Ray Stanwick followed the sec- 
retary out of the room. 


ARVER STANWICK died that night. 
And next day Ray Stanwick, the 
heir to the fortune, went home. 

He did not telephone Bessy as he had 
promised. She first knew of his return 
when he opened the front door and 
walked straight upstairs to the spare 
room. She heard him go in and shut 
the door. After waiting a moment she 
caught the baby out of his chair and fol- 
lowed. 

When she entered the room, breathless. 
he was sitting in front of the table, his 
elbows on it, his face between his hands. 
staring at the pasteboard city on the 
crinkled paper sea. She spoke to him. 
His lips moved; he motioned with one 
hand. She could not hear what he said. 
Some strange hostility, some secret re- 
sentment, ready to flame at a touch, kept 
her apart from him. She questioned him 
again. He said audibly: “The City— 
my City!” 

“Is that all?” 

He turned his head slowly and looked 
at her. Breath and speech stopped in 
her, arrested: his face was so strange. 
All the youth had gone out of it. She 
said harshly: “Is he dead?” 

“Yes.” 

“And the money? 

“Ve.” 

She stepped.close to him, her face per- 


Yours?” 
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fectly white over the baby’s soft dark 
head, her eyes blazing; he would not have 
known them for Bessy’s eyes. Something 
primitive and implacable looked from 
them. She said: “And now you'll be 
able to build the City? Your City?” 

“My City—” 

She interrupted him with a primitive 
tragic gesture, crying: “Yes, your City! 
Only yours! We—wont be in it! We'll 
be outside!” 

‘Bessy—” 

Words stormed from her. “How I hate 
it! We—now you've got the money, we'll 
be left out. I know. I've seen. Eliza- 
beth. Not beautiful enough. And I. 
Where are my looks? Gone over the 
dishpan—gone when Boy came—if you'd 
eyes for anything but your City. And 
Boy—” 

Something in her voice lifted Stanwick 
out of his seat as if a hand had raised 
him. He stammered: “Boy?” 

“Boy'll be mine! He'll stay with me 
—outside!** A sob shook her. but there 
was triumph on her face—something 
more primitive, more powerful, than Ray 
could understand. 








“Bessy?” 

“Boy’ll never be strong. Ray; he'll 
never be fine enough for the City. Live? 
Yes, he'll live. thank God. But it'll be 
years before he'll walk—if ever. He'll 


have to wear irons. He'll need me, you 


see. He'll live and—be happy. He'll 
never be—a strong man.” 
They looked at each other. And be- 


tween the two white passionate faces Boy 
smiled to himself secretly, as if he knew 
a great joke they didn’t, and was half- 
afraid of forgetting it if he didn’t think 
of it every once in a while. 


At last Stanwick said in a dead-level 
voice: “How long have you known 
this?” 

“I’ve been afraid of it all winter. 


Yesterday I took him to a specialist.” 

Stanwick stared at her as if he still 
didn’t quite understand. Then he looked 
at the City on the table. And that jealous 
anger flared in her again. She said 
hoarsely: “But you'll have your City.” 

After a moment Stanwick looked up at 
her again. And what she saw in his face 
stopped her like a blow. 

“Ray!” 

“The City will never be built, Bessy.” 

She waited a long while. And Boy 
smiled from her to him, secure in his se- 
cret joke. Then she went to Stanwick, 
saying very quietly: “Tell me.” 

“You asked me once how Harver Stan- 
wick made his fortune.” 

“Well?” 

“He made it out of slums.” 

She waited. Presently he went on: 
“Slums! They say there are slums on 
this continent, in this new country, worse 
than any in Europe. The black mark we 
set on the forehead of our time! And 
Harver Stanwick’s money grew in a slum. 
Profitable—they say there’s nothing so 
profitable as those hideous foul rookeries, 
story on story, where we house the immi- 
grant. the unfortunate, the criminal, the 
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(Continued from 
page 48) 


diseased. Where we make them! Fac- 
tories of degradation—stores of degener- 
acy! A hundred years hence the world 
will shudder at the remaining photo- 
graphs of them. Even if they were 
healthy, they should be condemned for 
their brutalizing ugliness, enough to blast 
every shoot of redeeming romance in 
every life they hold. There’s nothing but 
romance to redeem this life, this world. 
What’s religion but the romance of the 
soul? What's art but the romance of 
the mind? What's work but the romance 
of the flesh, the substance of things hoped 
for, that maybe never come? And those 
places kill it. They make life hopeless. 
And out of those souls, those places, Har- 
ver made his money. And out of that 
money I was to build my City!” 

Boy chuckled and stretched out a por- 
celain fist to the Municipal Hall. 

Presently Stanwick said more quietly: 
‘“Harver—he must have owned half the 
slums in the State under one name or 
another. ‘Show him where it comes 
from,’ he said to Forbes. And that sleek 
gray badger of a secretary took me with- 
out a word, and showed me the little 
block of real estate in that town whose 
rents had gone to swell the Stanwick in- 
come.” 

Bessy whispered: “There must be a 
lot of money besides rents?” 

“Yes. There's a lot—no more than 
enough for what we must do with it.” 

“Ray?” 

Ray Stanwick went close to her, but he 
did not touch her. He stood looking 
down into her face, above the head of 
the son who would never be a strong man. 
“Bessy,” he said, “I dreamed of building 
a city, of capturing, in stone and steel, a 
little bit of the splendid human future I 
believed in. But it isn’t to be. I dreamed 
of starting free. of beginning afresh, un- 
hampered by anything. It isn’t to be. 
Maybe it will never be, that way. 

“T’ve got to shoulder the sins of the 
last generation, after all. I can’t get away 
from the inheritance; we’re none of us 
separate; we all inherit the errors and 
mistakes of the whole human race.” 

He turned from her and stood beside 
the table, fingering the white pasteboard 
buildings on the toy shore. Standing so, 
he spoke. 

“Bessy. we'll use the Stanwick money 
to redeem the Stanwick slums.” 


HE death of Ray Stanwick’s dream 

was in his face, and the acceptance 
of the reality. For the first time Bessy 
was afraid. She saw a dissolution more 
fundamental than that of the flesh. She 
set the baby in the pillowed chair on the 
other side of the table and ran down- 
stairs. 

She ran into the kitchen, where Eliza- 
beth played with a doll. She sat down 
by the range. She did not cry; she did 
not move. There was no sound from that 
room above, wherein a dream had died. 
She listened. As the hands of the kitchen 
clock crept round, and still there was no 
sound, her fright grew. Her whole being 
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Men knew it 


but she didn’t | 


ND the pity of it was 

that the subject was so 

delicate a one that even 
— } 4 

her closest friends didn’t have 

the heart to mention it to her. 

It was one of those things that 
people habitually dodge In con- 
versation even though it might 
be a great boon to the person so 
handicapped if he or she were 
informed. 

Halitosis is not a pretty subje t, per- 
haps But how many, many people— 
men and women—suffer from it and are 
held back both socially and in business! 

Halitosis is the scientific term for un- 
pleasant breath—a trouble thousands 
suffer from and usually unawares. The 
insidious thing about halitosis is that 
you rarely know yourself whether your 
breath is just right or not. You can’t 
detect it but your friends wi!l—very 
quickly. 

Where halitosis is a syn 


ptom of some 


organic disorder, : physi lan or dentist 
should be consulted. However, most 
cases of halitosis are only local and tem 
porary. Then, fortunately, it yields to 
the use of Listerine, the well-known 


le and 


liquid antiseptic, taken as a garg 
mouth wash. 

As such Listerine becomes an indis 
pensable friend to people who wish to 
enjoy the comfortable assurance that 
their breath is always beyond reproach. 

Listerine will put you on the safe and 
polite side. It halts food fermentation 
in the mouth and leaves your breath 
sweet, fresh and clean. It is the ideal 
and scientific breath deodorant. 

Your druggist has handled Listerine 
for years, and regards it as a safe, effec- 
tive antiseptic of great merit. 

Start using Listerine today. Don’t be 
in doubt another day about your 
breath—Lambert Pharmacal Company, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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passed into an agony of listening. The 
strong little mother-soul in her knew that 
it was impossible to foretell what a man 
would do when his dream died. 

The long hand of the clock made a full 
circle—a little more, a little more. Eliza- 
beth dropped her doll and left the room. 
Bessy did not notice. The fire in the 
range went low; she shivered. Jock-tock, 
tock-tock, went the clock; it seemed to 
say: “Can’t tell—can’t tell—can’t tell.” 

A faint jar shook the kitchen. The 
light blinked. A plate slipped on the 
dresser. 

Bessy went to her feet. For one in- 
stant she was swept with an awful fear. 
It swept her as fire sweeps grass, and 
burnt away all lesser things than itself. 
She was out of the kitchen and upstairs 
again before the clock could repeat its 
“Can't tell—can’t tell—” 

But it was not Stanwick who had fall- 
en. ‘It was only Elizabeth, standing in 
front of the dream city on the spare-room 
table, and bouncing enthusiastically with 
both feet. 

Stanwick was sitting in his usual chair. 
Boy was on his knee, chuckling softly at 
the Hospital. Elizabeth, in the circle of 
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her father’s arm, was saying: “And me 
an’ Boy, us can come here an’ play in the 
City ev’y day, Daddy?” 

“Every day.” 

“Show me where us lives, Daddy.” 

Stanwick’s long finger went out. 
“That’s the Favorite House.” 

“Show us where us goes to school, 
Daddy.” 

“Here.” 

“Show us where us goes to church, 
Daddy.” 

Stanwick indicated the white colonnade 
on the high hill. And again Bessy’s eyes 
misted, for she saw on the trunk of the 
Tallest Tree inside the colonnade, a little 
white cross. 

She sobbed. Elizabeth and Stanwick 
turned and saw her. Elizabeth bounced 
so violently that the City trembled. 
“Mummy!” she shouted. ‘Come an’ see 
the church-place where us is goin’ to have 
pickernicks with the angels!” 

Stanwick stretched his hand to Bessy. 
“You see,” he said, nodding toward the 
City, “it wont be wasted.” 

No dream like that, even if it never 
gets beyond a pasteboard toy, ever is 
wasted. 
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Abbott’s affection for him increased 
daily; his love, really, for Andrés was a 
part of all that was highest in him. Un- 
like the love of any woman, Andrés made 
no demand on him; what only mattered 
was what each intrinsically was: there 
was no pretense, no weary protestations, 
nothing beside the truth of their mutual 
regard, their friendship. What Charles 
possessed belonged equally, without de- 
mand, to Andrés; they had, aside from 
preoccupation, the same 
thoughts and prejudices, the same taste 
in refrescos and beauty and clothes. 
They discovered fresh identical tastes, 


with a rush of happiness. 


It was, like the absorbing rest, im- 
material, the negation of ordinary aims 
and ideas of comfort and self-seeking. 
Charles would have died for Andrés, 
Andrés for Charles, without a moment’s 
hesitation; indeed, the base of their feel- 
ing lay in the full recognition of that 
fact. This they admitted simply, with 
no accent of exaggeration or boasting: 
on the present plane of their being, it 
was the most natural thing in the world. 

At the Aguila de Oro, spinning the 
paddle of a molinillo, an_ individual 
chocolate mill, Andrés told Charles that 
his brother Vincente was home. “He 
has told me everything,” Andrés Esco- 
bar continued with pride. “We are now 


more than Escobars—brother Cubans.. 


He has been both shot and sabered, and 
he has a malaria. But nearly all his 
friends are dead; soon, he says, we, 


| Jaime and Remigo, and I added you, 


will have to go out. He is to let us 
know when and how.” 
“Do the police know he is in Havana?” 
“We think not; they haven't been 
about the house since the investigation 
of the De Vaca affair, and our servants 
You must come and see 


Vincente this evening, for he may leave 
at any hour. It seems that he is cele- 
brated for his bravery, and the Spaniards 
have marked him for special attention. 
Papa and Mamma are dreadfully dis- 
turbed, and not only because of him; 
for if he is discovered, all of us, yes, 
little Narcisa, will be made to pay—to a 
horrible degree, I can tell you.” 


HERE was, apparently, nothing un- 

usual in the situation at the Esco- 
bars when Charles called in the evening. 
The family, exactly as he had known it, 
was assembled in the drawing-room, con- 
versing under the icy flood of the crystal 
chandelier. He found a chair by Nar- 
cisa, and listened studiously to the col- 
loquial Spanish running swiftly around 
the circle, alternating with small thought- 
ful silences. Soon, however, Charles 
Abbott could see that the atmosphere 
was not normal—the vivacity palpably 
was forced through the shadow of a 
secret apprehension. Domingo Escobar 
made sudden seemingly irrelevant ges- 
tures; Carmita sighed out of her ro- 
tundity. Only Narcisa was outside the 
general subdued gloom: in her clear 
white dress, her clocked white silk stock- 
ings, and the spread densely black cur- 
tain of her hair, she was intent on a 
wondering thought of her own. Her 
gaze, as usual, was lowered to her loosely 
clasped hands; but growing conscious of 
Charles’ regard, she looked up quickly, 
and holding his eyes, smiled at him with 
an incomprehensible sweetness. 

He regarded her with a gravity no 
more than half actual_—his mind was 
set upon Vincente,—and her even pal- 
lor was invaded by a slow soft color. 
Charles nodded, entirely friendly, and 
she turned away, so abruptly that her 
hair swung out and momentarily hid her 
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pretty 


JOST car-owners intend 

4] to have a car the rest 

of their lives. Econom- 

fi ical operation is get- 

aS ting more and more 
fashionable. 


How many men do you know 
who won’t expect tires to do their 
share of the saving? 


This is the year for tire mer- 
chants to study their customers 
closely. 

* *% * 


The makers of U. S. Royal 
Cords have recently stated what 
is the biggest opportunity to serve 
in the tire business. 


U. S. Royal Cords cannot take 
care of all the people who want 
the upward quality in tires. 


Nor do they claim a monopoly 
of all good tire making methods. 


It is the things they refuse to 








The makers of United States Tires urge upon 
everybody— manufacturer and dealer alike—a 
new land of competition. 

Let us compete for more and more public 
confidence, 

Let us compete for higher and higher 
quality. 

Let us compete for still more 


dependable public service. 








United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


Copyright 
1922 
U.S. Tire Co. 


Isn't this feeling about tires 


universal 


leave undone that make UV. S. 
Royal Cords the measure of all 
automobile tires. 

Not only what is put in but what is 
never left out—that reveals the Royal 
Cord practical ideal. 

4 * < 

So Royal Cord makers 
feel free to say again 
what they have said 
before — 

Let us compete 
for higher and 
higher quality. 

For moreand 
more public 


confidence. 


4 


U. S. Royal Cord Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 


Fifty-three The Oldest and Largest 
Rubber Organization in the World 


Two-hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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| of his heels striking against the 


| led above. 
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profile. He forgot her immediately, for 
he had overheard, half understood, an 
allusion to the Escobars’ elder son. With 
a growing impatience he interrogated 
Andrés, and the latter nodded a reas- 
surance. Then Andrés Escobar rose, 
punctiliously facing his father—he would, 
with permission, take Charles to the up- 
per balconies, the wide view from which 
he had never seen. Domingo was plainly 
uneasy, displeased, and only after a long 
frowning pause, gave his reluctant con- 
sent. Charles Abbott was acutely aware 
marble 
steps which, broad, imposing and dark, 
Vincente, it developed, with- 


| out actually being in hiding, was limited 





Empires perish, but lead pipe lasts 


HIS piece of lead pipe had been buried 

in the ground nearly 1900 years when 
it was dug up by workmen excavating for 
a sub-cellar in Rome. 

Vespasian was emperor when this pipe 
was made—the inscription tells that. 
When Vespasian laid water-pipes of lead 
in the streets of Rome, he followed the 
example of Julius Caesar, who sent plumb- 
ers with his legions into barbarian lands. 
Lead pipe laid by these Roman invaders 
had been dug from English soil. 
et &@ ®@ 

For centuries lead’s non-corrosive quali- 
ties have made it the favored metal for 
water-pipes. Lead gutters, pipe-heads and 
leader pipes have been used for hundreds 
of years to carry off the rain from the roofs 
of buildings. Such lead work is often very 
beautiful and ornamental. 

Often you see a steel skeleton, a bridge, a 
roof, a railing that has been painted a flam- 
ing orange-red. This brilliant coat is red- 
lead, an oxide of lead. ‘‘Save the surface 
and you save all’’ is an imperative maxim 
where exposed metalsurfacesare concerned, 
and red-lead is the most reliable protection 
against rust that has yet been discovered. 

You are surrounded by lead, in your 
home and on your travels. There is lead 
in the rubber heels of your shoes, in the 
tires of your automobile, in the bearings of 
the machinery that makes things for your 
use or transports you from place to place. 


Civilization has found hundreds of uses 
for lead and its products, and of them all 


the use of white-lead in paint is undoubt- | 


edly the most important. 
Paint is used to decorate and preserve | 


| youth 
| tion and society. 


to the scope of the upper hall, where, 
partly screened in growing palms, its end 
formed a small salon. 

There was a glimmer of light through 
swordlike leaves, and a lamp on an onyx 
table set in ormolu cast up its illumi- 
nation on a face from which every emo- 
tion had been banished by a supreme 
weariness. Undoubtedly at one time 
Vincente Escobar had been as handsome 
as Andrés—more arbitrary, perhaps, 
with a touch of impatience resembling 
petulance, the carriage, the air, of a 
spoiled by unrestrained inclina- 
The ghost of this still 
lingered over him, in the movement of 
his slender hands, the sharp upflinging 
of his chin; but it was no more than a 
memento of a gay and utterly lost past. 


almost everything that is built or made, | The weariness, Charles began to realize, 


and the principal factor in good paint is | | was the result 


white-lead—made by corroding pure me- | 
tallic lead and mixing it with linseed oil. 
Most painters simply add more linseed 
oil to the white-lead, in order to make the 
paint they use. 


white-lead, in varying quantities, in the | 


paint they make. The quality of any paint 
is largely dependent on the amount of 
white-lead it contains, for it is the white- 
lead that gives to good paint its durability. 


“Save the surface and you save all” 


| 


Paint manufacturers use | 


| 


of more than a spent 
| physical and mental being—Vincente was 
ill. He had acquired a fever, it was 
brought out, in the jungles of Camaguey. 


T first he was wholly indifferent to 
Charles; at the end of Andrés’ en- 
thusiastic introduction, after a flawless 
but perfunctory courtesy, Vincente said: 
“The United States is very important 
to us; we have had to depend almost 


means that paint prevents decay and ruin, | entirely on the New York Junta for our 


The highest protective power is found in 
those paints which contain the most 
white-lead. 


| life. 


| 


National Lead Company makes white- | 


lead of the highest quality, and sells it, 
mixed with pure linseed oil, 
name and trademark of 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


| over the sea. 
under the | 


| Cuban hearts. 


We have hope, too, in General 
Grant. Finally your country, that was 
so successful in its liberation, will un- 
derstand us completely, and sweep Spain 
But until that comes, we 
need only money and courage in our—in 
You are, I understand 


| from Andrés, rich; and you are generous, 


| you will give?” 


Write our nearest branch office, Dept.E, | 


fora free copy of our “‘Wonder Book of 
Lead,’ 
hundred-and-one ways in which lead enters | 
into the daily life of everyone. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York 
Cleveland 


Cincinnati San Francisco 
Chicago St. Louis 


Boston 
Buffalo 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 


Some Products Made by National Lead Company 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 
Dutch Boy Red-Lead 
Dutch Boy Linseed Oil 
Dutch Boy Flatting Oil 
Dutch Boy Babbitt Metals 
Dutch Boy Solders 


Came Lead 
Electrotype Metal 
Lead Oxides 

Shot 

Lead Wool 
Litharge 


Basic Lead Sulphate—White and Blue 


L 3-2 2 a 


re OER 


discomfort. 





That direct question, together with its 


ee. , : | hin Ts i ance of his 
* which interestingly describes the | hint at the personal unimportance of his 


attachment to a cause of pure justice, 
| filled Charles with both resentment and 
He replied stiffly, in halt- 
ing but adequate Spanish, that there had 
been a misunderstanding: “I am _ not 
rich; the money I have you would think 
nothing—it might buy a stand or two of 
rifles, but no more. What I had, wanted 
to give, was myself, my belief in Cuba. 
It seemed to me that might be worth 
something—” 

He stopped, in the difficulty of giving 
expression to his deep convictions; and 
Andrés warmly grasped his hand. He 
held Charles’ palm and addressed his 
brother in a passionate flood of protest 
and assertion—Charles Abbott, his dear 
friend, was as good a patriot as any Esco- 
bar, and they should all embrace him 
in gratitude and welcome; he was, if 
not the gold of the United States, its 
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unselfish and devoted heart; his presence 


here, his belief in them, was an indica- | 


tion of what must follow. 

“When he is killed,” Andrés explained, 
that alone will bring us an army; the 
indignation of his land will fall like a 
mountain on our enemies.” 


HIS, giving Charles a fresh view of 


his usefulness, slightly cooled his 
irdor; he was willing to accept it; in his 
exalted state he would make any sacrifice 
for the ideal that had possessed him, but 
there was an acceptance of brutal un- 
sentimental fact in the Latin fiber of the 
Escobars foreign to his own more roman- 
tic conceptions. Vincente wasn’t much 


arried way by the possibility Andrés | 


revealed. 

“He'd be got out of the way pri- 
vately,” he explained in his drained voice; 
‘polite letters, and no more, regrets, 
vould be exchanged. The politicians of 
Washington are not different from those 


of Havana. If he is wise, he will see | 


Havana as an idler. Even you, Andrés, 
lo not know yet what is waiting for you. 
It is one thing to conspire in a balcony 
on the Prado, and another to lie in the 
marshes of Camaguey. You cannot real- 
ize how desperate*Spain is with the debt 
left from her wars with Morocco and 
Chile and Peru. Cuba, for a number 
of years, has been her richest possession. 
While the Spaniards were paying three 
lollars and twenty-some cents per capita, 
we, in Cuba, were paying six dollars and 
sixty-nine. After our declaration of in- 
dependence at Manzanillo—’” An elo- 
quent pause left his hearers to the con- 
templation of what had followed. 

“You know how it has gone with us,” 
Vincente continued, almost exclusively to 
the younger Escobar. “Carlos Cespedes, 
leaving his practice of the law at Bayamo 
for a desperate effort with less than a 
hundred and thirty men! But they were 
successful, and in a few weeks we had 
fifteen thousand, with the constitution 
of a republican government drawn. We 
ended slavery.” Here, for a breath, he 
iddressed Charles Abbott. “But in that,” 
he specified, “we were different from 
you. In the United States slavery was 
considered as only a moral wrong. Your 
Civil War was, after all, an affair of 
philanthropy; but we freed the slaves for 
economic reasons. 

“Well, our struggle went on,” he re- 
turned to Andrés, “and we were vic- 
torious, with, at the most, fifty thou- 
sand men against how many—one, two 
hundred thousand. And we began to be 
recognized abroad, by Bolivia and Co- 
lombia and the Mexican Congress. The 
best Cubans, Andrés, those like our- 
selves, were in sympathy with the in- 
surrection. Everything was bright; the 
climate, too, was fighting for us. And 
then—we lost man after man, the brav- 
est, the youngest, first: they were mur- 
dered, as I may be tonight, killed among 
the lianas, overtaken in the villages, 
smothered in small detachments by great 
forces, until now. And it is for that I 


have said so much, when it is unneces- | 


sary to pronounce a word. What do you 
think is our present situation? What do 
you think I left, of our splendid effort 


in the interior? General Agramonte and | 


thirty-five men! That and no more! 
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Me Pe 
GRAY GOOSE— 
THE WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE 
~~ The owners of the Wills Sainte Claire 
eS the men and women who can afford 
Ml any kind of motor car. They have driven 


+ ae 


motor cars of European and American 





design. They know motor cars. In the 
Wills Sainte Claire these men and women 
are finding a new thrill,a new security anda 
Fr new utility in motoring. Q|They recognized 

; in the Wills Sainte Claire a new standard 
of motoring made possible by advanced 
engineering—not only a more beautiful 
motor car, but a lighter, stronger, safer 
car—a car vastly simpler, easier and finer 
for these men and women to drive. 
GQ They have been quick to see in the 
Wills Sainte Claire a motor car not only 
much smarter and more beautiful, but 





intrinsically better, scientifically more 
sound. Q| The eight-cylinder, sixty-degree- 


> a 
~ of angle motor and a score of other distinc- 
/ tive feature have actually given them a 


new experience and a new standard of 


N luxurious motoring. 





Upon request we shall be glad to mail 
you a new book—“Fourteen Unseen 
Things in the Wills Sainte Claire.” 





C.H. WILLS & COMPANY 
Marysville, Michigan 


WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE 








Oc. H.W. Co. 
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$1.00022 in Prizes 


Build all the words you can 
from the phrase, “Use Elam’s 
Irish Lawn When You Write” 


HE person who submits the largest number of 

English words formed in accordance with the 

simple rules will be paid $500.00 in cash; the next 
largest list will win $200.00 and so on down to $2.50 
as shown by Prize List No. |, if the words are written 
on Elam’s Irish Lawn. You may, however, use any 
other paper and be eligible for the cash awards in Prize 
List No. 2. All lists, on whatever paper submitted, 
will be given the same unbiased consideration by im- 
partial judges. Anyone may compete except persons 
connected with our organization. Buy Elam’s Irish 
Lawn from your druggist, stationer or department 
store or send us 50 cents for full sized box containing 
24 sheets of paper and 24 envelopes to match. Specify 
color: White, Gray, Buff, Blue, Pink or Lavender. 





Made only from clippings of the finer fabrics, Elam’s 
Irish Lawn immediately proves its finer qualities. 


\ 


\ Contest ‘Rules: 


1. Only words found in Webster's dictionary to be 
counted. Don’t send foreign, hyphenated or com- 
pound words. Words of the same spelling can 
be used only once, even though they express 
different meanings. 

« Letters may be used in one word only so often as | 
they appear in the contest phrase For example, 
S may be used three times, but M only once. 

- Contest closes July 31, 1922. 

- Use singular or plural, but where singular is used, 
plural cannot be counted also, and vice versa. 

- The list showing the largest number of correct 
words will be awarded first prize, the next largest, 
second prize, etc. 

- All answers must be written on one side of the 
paper only and words numbered |, 2, 3, 4, etc. 
Write your name and address on each sheet 

. In event of ties, full amount of the prize tied for 

. will be paid to each tying contestant. 
LB \e3 - The decision of the judges will be final and 
x} ; ’ awards made and checks mailed to winners as 
soon as possible after close of contest 
Words taken from so-called Master Lists are 


se Drish*Lawn 


Aristocratic Stationery at a Democratic Price 





LIST OF PRIZES 


$1000.00 Prize List | $150.00 Prize List 
No. 1 — For words | No 2 — For words 
written on Elam’s | NOT written on 

Irish Lawn. Elam’s Irish Lawn. 








prize \ prize $50.00 
prize " prize of 25.00 
prize " prize 15. 
prize a prize 10. 
prize e prize 

prizes 7 prizes of 

prizes s prizes of 

prizes J prizes of 


SS wt et te | 














Start your list of words today. Your chance to win $500.00 is as good as 
that of anyone. Address your letter to Department R. 


ELAM PAPER CO. 


Marion, Indiana 
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“Their condition you may see in me— 
wasted, hardly stronger than pigeons, and 
less than half armed. What do you 
think one boy from Pennsylvania is 
worth to that? Can he live without 
food more than half the time, without 
solid land under his feet, without pro- 
tection against the mosquitoes and heat 
and tropical rains? And in Havana— 


| but remember your friend Tirso Labra- 


dor. You, Andrés, have no alternative; 
but your Charles Abbott—he would be 
a danger rather than an assistance.” 

Charles, with a prodigious effort at a 
calm self-control, responded: 

“You are very thoughtful, and it is 
right to be cautious; but what you say 
is useless. Andrés understands! Id 
never be satisfied to be anything except 
a Cuban patriot. It isn’t necessary for 


| you to understand that in a minute, an 
| evening. I might be no good in Cama- 
| guey, but I am not as young as Tirso; 


I am more bitter and patient. By 
heaven, I will do something, I will be a 
part of your bravery! Not only the 
soldiers in the field, not only Agramonte, 


| but sacrifice—” 


Charles’ throat was closed, his words 


| stopped, by the intensity of his feeling: 


his longing to be identified, lost, in the 
spirit of General Agramonte and the 
faithful thirty-five, burned into a des- 
peration of unhappiness. Vincente Esco- 
bar, it was evident, thought that he wasn’t 
capable of sustaining such a trust 
Still, there was nothing to be gained by 
protests, hot assertions: with difficulty 
he suppressed his resentment, and sat 
to all appearances calm, engaged with a 
cigar and attending Vincente’s irregular 
vehement speech. Andrés was silent, 


| dark and serious; but the gaze he turned 


upon Charles was warm with affection 
and admiration. Nothing, Vincente in- 
sisted, would be done now; they must 
wait and draw into their cause every 
possible ultimate assistance and under- 
standing. If the truth were known, he 
repeated again and again, the world 
would be at their feet. 


INALLY his enthusiasm, his power 

ebbed; his yellow pinched face sank 
forward: he was so spent, so delivered to 
a loose indifference of body, that he 
might well have been dead. Charles 
rose with a formal Spanish period voic- 
ing the appreciation of the honor that 
had been his. 

“We are all worried about Vincente,” 
Andrés proceeded, as they were descend- 
ing the vaultlike stairs. “There is a 
shadow on him like bad luck. But it 
may be no more than a fever. Our 
mother thinks he needs only her love 
and enough wine jelly.” They were 
again in the drawing-room with the Esco- 
bars; and Charles momentarily resumed 
the seat he had left beside Narcisa. 

Domingo and his wife were submerged 
in gloomy reflection, and Andrés sat with 
his gaze fixed on the marble, patterned 
in white and black, of the floor. Sud- 
denly Narcisa raised her head with an 
air of rebellion. “It’s always like 
the church,” she declared incredibly. 
“Everything has got so old that I can't 
bear it—Vincente as good as dead, and 
Andrés resembling a Jesuit father! Must 


| all my life go on in this funeral march?” 
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The elder Escobars regarded her in a 
voiceless amazement; but Andrés said 
severely : 

“You are too young to understand 
the tragedy of Cuba or Vincente’s heroic 
spirit. I am ashamed of you—before 
Charles Abbott.” 

Narcisa rose and walked swiftly out 
upon the balcony. They had been, it 
seemed to Charles, rather ridiculous with 
her; it was hard on Narcisa to have been 
thrust, at her age, into such a serious 
affair. The Escobars, and particularly 
Vincente, took their responsibility a little 
too ponderously. Following a vague im- 
pulse, made up both of his own slightly 
damaged pride and a sympathy for Nar- 
cisa, he went out to the balcony where 
she stood with her hands lightly resting 
on the railing. Veiled in the night, her 
youth seemed more mystery than imma- 
turity; he was conscious of an unsteady 
flutter at her unformed breast; her face 
had an aspect of tears. 

“You mustn't mind them,” he told 
her; “they are tremendously bothered 
because they see a great deal farther 
than you can. The danger to Vincente. 
too, in Havana, spies—” 

She interrupted him, looking away so 
that he could see only a trace of her 
cheek against the fragrant fall of her 
hair. “It isn’t that, but what Andrés 
said about you.” 


HIS admission startled him, and he 

studied Narcisa—her hands now 
tightly clasped the iron railing—with a 
disturbed wonder. Was it possible that 
she cared for him? At home, ignored 
by a maturity such as his, she would 
have been absorbed in the trivial activi- 


ties of girls of her own age. But Ha-| 
vana, the tropics, was different. It was | 
significant, as well, that he was per- | 
mitted to be with her, practically alone, | 


beyond the sight and hearing of her 
mother; the Escobars, he thought, had 
hopes of such a consummation. It was 


useless; he was solely wedded to Cuba; | 


he had already pictured the only dramatic 


accident of the heart that couldn’t touch | 


him. Not little Narcisa! 

She was turned away from him com- 
pletely: a lovely back, straight and nar- 
row, virginal—Domingo Escobar had said 
this—as a white rosebud—yet with an 
impalpable but seductive scent. In other 
circumstances, in a happier and more 
casual world, she would be an adorable 
fate. An increasing awkwardness seized 
him, a conviction of impotence. 

‘“Narcisa,” he whispered at her ear; 
but before he could finish his sentence, 
her face was close to his, her eyes were 
shut, and the tenderness of her lips un- 
protected. 

Charles put an arm about her slim 
shoulders and pressed his cheek against 


hers. “Listen,” he went on, in his low- | 


ered voice, patching the deficiencies of 
his Spanish with English words clear in 
their feeling if not in sound. “Nothing 
could have shown me myself as well as 
you, for now I know that I can never 
give up a thought to anything outside 
what I have promised my life to. A 
great many men are quite happy with a 
loving wife and children and a home—a 


place to go back to always; and in a/ 
way, since I have known you, I envy | 
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nHfter a day 


of Work or Flay 


Your tired, irritated skin needs in- 
vigorating — toning up —to offset 
the ill effects of the wind and grime 
to which it has been subjected. 


Give it a refreshing treatment with warm 
water and Resinol Soap. This relieves the 
pores of their accumulated dust and oil— 
permitting them to function properly. 
It gently removes excess oil and reduces 
the unsightliness of facial blemishes. 


Now watch the tired lines disappear and 
the gray pallor give place to a healthy 
glow. Once more you are ready for the 
evening with a complexion that is radi- 
ant and charming. 


For sale at all drug and toilet goods counters 


Send for free trial size cake, Dept. 8-E, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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them. Their lives are full of happiness 
and usefulness and spécially peace; but 
dearest Narcisa, I can’t be like that; it 
isn’t for me. You see, I have chosen 
to love a country; instead of being de- 
voted only to you, there are thousands 
of women, rich and poor and black and 
white, I must give myself for. I haven't 


any existence, any rights, of my own; I 

haven't any money or time or security 

C Wa to offer. I didn’t choose it; no, it chose 
me—it’s exactly as though I had been 


stopped on the street and conscripted. A 
2 SAVS~ bugle was blown in my ear. Love, you 

Pirie must realize, is selfish; it would be selfish 
ees eee to take you on a steamer, for myself, and 
go north. If I did that, if I forgot what 
I have sworn, I'd die. I should seem 
to the world to be alive, and I’d walk 
about and talk and go into the city on 
some business or other; but in reality I 
should be as dead as dust. 

“There are men like that everywhere, 
Narcisa; perhaps the most of life is 
CHARLES M SCHWAB made up of them. They look all right 

NEW YORK and are generally respected; yet at some 
25 BROADWAY time or other they killed themselves, 
i. they avoided what they should have met, 
April 4, 1922. tried to save something not worth a 
thought. I don’t doubt a lot never find 
it out; they think they are as good as 
‘ever—they don’t remember how they 
once felt. But others discover it, or the 
people who love them discover it for 
them. And that would happen to me, to 
us. 











My dear Mr. Gillette: 


Your letter of March 30th received, I 
N reply to all this, she whispered that 
she loved him. Her arm slipped up 
sent it to me and it has given me the greatest across his shoulder, and the tips of her 
‘saci ein iae . fingers touched his left cheek. A mo- 
- It is infinitely better than the old mentary dizziness enveloped him at her 
immeasurable sweetness: it might be that 
she was a part of what he was to find, 
troublesome one to me. Wow I keep it screwed down to do, in Cuba; and then his emotion 
perished in the bareness of his heart to 
physical passion. Its place was taken 
well pleased with it and heartily congratulate you by a deep pride in his aloofness from the 
flesh; that alone, he felt, dignified him, 
set him above the mischances of self- 
I hope I may have the pleasure of seeing betrayal. 7 : 
—— id Charles Abbott kissed her softly and 
; enge cur O16 coquaimenes. then took her hands. “You wouldn’t 
With kindest regards, I am want me, Narcisa,” he continued; “if 1 
‘ failed in this, I should fail you abso- 
SSERy NO, lutely. If I were unfaithful now, I could 
UR never be faithful to you.” 
LY She drew her hands sharply away 
“Tt’s you who are young and not I,” she 
declared; “you talk like a boy, like 
Andrés. All you want is a kind of glory, 
Mr. King C. Cillette, like the gold lace the officers of Isabella 
wear. Nothing could be more selfish.” 
“You don’t understand,” he replied pa- 
Boston, Mass. tiently. It struck him that girls, women, 
never could understand what was such 
a profound part of his masculine neces- 
sity—they had, he discovered, little 
| capability for visions, dreams. He had 
always thought of girls as, in many ways, 
silly; but the silliness resolved itself into 
a relentless practicality. Charles Ab- 


The New SAFETY bott realized that he had never heard a 


* 
feminine wish not in the direction of 
G a eC RAZOR a material possibility; abstractions such 
as liberty didn’t engage women: the large 
Beented January 13% 1920 good they did, their charity, their con- 


ceptions, were invariably realities. They 
provided for hungry children and _ill- 


treated animals; they were rigid in a 
morality, a religion, capable of actual 


have used the new razor constantly ever since you 


one. The question of adjustment was always a 


tight and have not the slightest difficulty. | am 


upon this invention. 
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weight and performance; their standard 
was one of tangible weights, like a bak- 
er’s scales—all that Carmita Escobar 
could propose for Vincente was a suffi- 
ciency of wine jelly. 

The conviction fastened upon him 
that this chance realization would de- 
termine, where women were concerned, 
the whole of his life. But that space, he 
reminded himself, short at best, was, in 
him, to terminate almost at once. All 
his philosophy of resistance, of strength, 
was built upon the final dignity of a 
supreme giving. 


HARLES ABBOTT'S thoughts went 
back to Narcisa as he sat in La Cla- 
vele’s room in the St. Louis, watching a 
hairdresser skillfully build up the compli- 
cated edifice of the dancer’s hair. Soon. 
he grasped, it would be ready for the 
camellia placed back of the lobe of an 
ear. A towel was pinned about her 
shoulders; she had on a _ black-fringed 
petticoat and dangling slippers of red 
morocco leather. La Clavele was faced 
away from Charles, but in the mirror be- 
fore which she sat, he could see her 
features and vivid changing expressions. 
The truth was that, close, he had 
found her disconcerting, almost appalling. 
Climbing the long stairs at the message 
that she would see him in her room, he 
had surrendered himself to the romantic 
devotion that had overwhelmed the small 
select circle of his intimates. This had 
nothing to do with the admirable senti- 
ment of a practical all-inclusive love; it 
was esthetic rather than social. They 
all worshiped La Clavele as a symbol of 
beauty, as fortunately unattainable in a 
small immediate measure; and bowing 
inside the door of her chamber, he had 
been positively abashed at the strong 
actuality of her charm. 

La Clavele was at once more essen- 
tially feminine than any other woman he 
had encountered, and different from all 
the rest. A part of the impression she 
created was the result of her pallor, the 
even unnatural whiteness under the night 
of her hair. Her face was white, but 
her lips—a carmine stick lay close at 
her hands—were brutally red. She hurt 
him, struck savagely at the idealism of 
his image; indeed, at the room perme- 
ated with the dry scent of sachet powder, 
at the woman redolent of vital flesh, he 
had been a little sickened. However, 
that had gone; and he watched the sup- 
ple hands in the crisp coarse mass of 
her hair with a sense of adventure linger- 
ing faintly from his earlier youth: he 
was, in very correct clothes, holding his 
hat and stick and gloves, idling through 
the toilet of a celebrated dancer and 
beauty. 

Or rather, he saw himself objectively 
as he had been, say, a year ago, at which 
time his present situation would have 
surpassed his most splendidly worldly 
hopes. It was strange, he thought, how 
life granted one by one every desire— 
when it was no longer valued. The fra- 
grance, the tender passion, of Narcisa, 
the preference in La Clavele singling him 
out from a city for her interest! She 
smiled at him over her shoulder, and in 
return he nodded seriously, busy with a 


cigarette, maintaining, in a difficult pass, 


his complete air of indifference, of ex- 
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How Pretty Teeth 


affect the smile—teeth freed from film 
See what one week will do 


The open smile comes naturally when 
there are pretty teeth to show. But dingy 
teeth are kept concealed. 

The difference lies in film. That is what 
stains and discolors. That is what hides 
the tooth luster. Let us show you, by a 
ten-day test, how millions now fight that 
film. 


Why teeth are dim 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous 
film. You can feel it now. It clings to 
teeth, gets between the teeth and stays. 

No ordinary tooth paste can effectively 
combat it. The tooth brush, therefore, 
leaves much of it intact. 

That film is what discolors, not the teeth. 
It often forms the basis of a dingy coat. 
Millions of teeth are clouded in that way. 


The tooth attacks 


Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Germs constantly breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Thus most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film, and very few people escape 
them. 


Must be combated 


Dental science has long been seeking a 
daily film combatant. In late years two 


Pepsadent 





effective methods have been found. Au- 
thorities have proved them by many careful 
tests. Now leading dentists nearly all the 
world over are urging their daily use. 


A new-day tooth paste has been per- 
fected, made to comply with modern re- 
quirements. The name is Pepsodent. 
These two great film combatants are 
embodied in it. 


It goes further 


Other effects are now considered essential. 
Pepsodent is made to bring them all. 


It multiplies the salivary flow. It multi- 
plies the starch digestant in the saliva. 
That is there to digest starch deposits on 
teeth, so they will not remain and form 
acids. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is Nature’s neutralizer for acids which 
cause decay. 


Thus every application gives these tooth- 
protecting forces multiplied effect 





These things mean whiter, cleaner, safer 
teeth. They mean natural mouth condi- 
tions, better tooth protection. This ten- 
day test will convince you by what you see 
and feel. Make it for your own sake, then 
decide what is best. 





10-Day Tube Free “* 





The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities and 
now advised by leading dentists almost 
the world over. Used by careful people 
of some forty races. All druggists sup- 
ply the large tubes. 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 59, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 




















N Florient Talc, the comfort of a soothing 
powder is combined with the luxury of a 
fashionable scent. This after-the-bath pow- 
der keeps the skin dainty and fragrant. 


Florient Face Powder gives a finishing touch 
and adds the final breath of perfume. 
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| perience. The hairdresser must have 
| pulled roughly at a strand, for abruptly 
and sharply La Clavele cursed him; in 
an instant every atom of her was charged 
with anger. It was, Charles told himself, 
exactly as though a shock of dried grass 
had caught on fire; ignited gunpowder 
rather than blood seemed to fill her veins 
Her ill-temper, tempestuous in_ its 
course, was over as quickly as it had 
come into being. She paid the hairdresser 
from a confusion of silver and gold on 
her dressing-table and dismissed him with 
a good nature flavored by a native prov- 
erb. Then, bending above a drawer, she 
brought out the vivid shawl in which 
she had danced and seated herself on 
the edge of a bed covered with gay odd 
ments of attire—fans and slippers with 
vermilion heels, lace mantillas, a domino 
in silver tissue lined in blue, and a 
knife with a narrow blade and_ holder 
of silk. 


BBOTT offered her his cigarette 

case, but she declined in favor of 
one of the long pale cigars Andrés and 
he himself affected. With its smoke 
drifting bluely across her pallid face 
her eyes now interrogating him, and now 
withdrawn in thought, she asked him 
about Tirso Labrador. Charles Abbott 
quickly gathered that his presence was 
for that sole purpose. 

“TI heard all that was said,” she warned 
him, “and I don’t want that repeated 
Why did he try to garotte De Vaca with 
his hands? There was more in it than 
appeared. But all Ceaza will say is that 
he was a cursed traitor to the Crown 
Senor Americano, I like Cuba; they have 
been very good to me here; I like you 
and your polite associates. But when 
ever I try to come closer to you, to leave 
the stage, as it were, for the audience, we 
are kept apart. The Spanish officers who 
take up so much of my time warn me 
that I must have nothing to do with 
disaffected Cubans; the Cubans, when I 
reach out my arms to them, are only 
polite. 
| “Certainly I know that there has been 
a rebellion; but it is stamped out, ended, 
now; there are no signs of it in Havana, 
when I dance the jota; so why isnt 
everyone sensible and social, why, if they 
are victorious, are not Gaspar Arco de 
Vaca and Ceaza y Santacilla easier? If, 
as it must be, Cuba is subjected, why 
doesn’t it ignore the unpleasant and take 
what the days and nights always offer? 
There can be no longer, so late in the 
history of the world, a need for the old 
inquisition, the stabbers Philip com- 
manded.” 

Charles Abbott had an impulse to 
reply that, far from being conquered. 
the spirit of liberty in Cuba was higher 
than ever before; he wanted to tell her, 
to cry out, that it was deathless—and 
no horrors of the black past were more 
appalling than those practiced now by 
the Spanish soldiery. Instead of this 
he watched a curl of smoke mount 
through the height of the room to a small 
square window far up on the wall, where 
ii was struck gold by a shaft of sunlight. 
| “He was particularly a friend of 
yours,” she insisted, returning to Tirso. 


| “You were always together, watching me 


dance from your box in the Tacon 
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Theater, and eating ices at El Louvre or 
at the Tuileries.” 

He spoke slowly, indifferently, keep- 
ing his gaze elevated toward the ceiling: 
“Tirso Labrador was a_ braggart; he 
was always boasting about what he 
could do with his foolish muscles. What 
happened to him was unavoidable. We 
weren’t sorry—a thorough bully. As 
for the others, that dandy Quintara, 
and Remigo Flores, who looks like a 
coffee-berry from their plantation at 
Vuelta Arriba, and Escobar, I am very 
much in their debt; I bring the gold, 
and they provide the pleasures of 
Havana. They are my runners. I 
haven’t the slightest interest in their 
politics; if they support the Revolution | 
or Madrid, they keep all that out of my | 
knowledge.” 

A prolonged silence followed, a period 
devoted to the two cigars. “That Esco- | 
bar,” La Clavele said, ‘is a very beauti- | 
ful boy. What you tell me is surprising; | 
he, at any rate, seems quite different. | 
And I have seen you time after time 
sitting together, the two or three or four 
of you, with affectionate glances and 
arms. I am sensitive to such things, and 
I think you are lying.” 

An air of amused surprise appeared on 
his countenance. “If you are so taken 
with Andrés Escobar,” he observed, 
“why did you make this appointment 
with me? May I have the pleasure of 
taking him a note from you? He is 
very fond of intrigues.” 

Leaning forward, she laid a firm square | 
palm on his knee. “You have told me 
all that I wanted—this Tirso, who was | 
killed, he was your dear friend, and 
his death was an agony; the smaller, the 
coffee-berry, you are devoted to his good- 
ness and simplicity; beneath Quintara’s 
waistcoats you find a heart of gold. But | 
Escobar—is it Andrés?—you love better | 
than your life. They care nothing for | 
your American dollars; it is evident they 
all have much more than you; and what | 
is it, then, you are united by? Shall I 
tell you—Cuba! You are patriots, in- | 
surrectionists; Santacilla was right. And | 
neither is your rebellion crushed, not with | 
Agramonte alive!” She leaned back with | 
glimmering eyes and the cruel paint of 
her mouth smiling at him. 





HE was, then, Charles Abbott re- 

flected, an agent of Spain’s; calmly 
he rehearsed all they had said to each 
other; he examined every sentence, every 
inflection of voice. He could not have 
been more circumspect; the position he 
had taken, of a pleasure-loving young | 
American, was so natural that it was 
inevitable. No, La Clavele knew 
nothing; she was simply adopting an- 
other method in her task of getting 
information for Santacilla. At this, re- | 
membering the adoration of his circle for | 
her, he was brushed by a swift sorrow. | 
For them she had been the symbol, the 
embodiment, of beauty; the fire and | 
grace of her dancing had intensified, made | 
richer, their sense of life. She had been | 
the utmost flashing peak of their desire; | 
and now it was clear to him that she| 
was rotten at the core. La Clavele was | 
merely a spy; what had engaged them | 
was nothing more than a brilliant flowery 
urface, a bright shawl. | 
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“You are wasting your efforts,” he 
| assured her with an appearance of com- 
plete comfort. “Even if you were right, 
—I mean about the others,—what, do 
you think, would make them confide in 
me, almost a stranger? You understand 
this so much better than I, that instead 
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yourself, with genius, know everything.” 


HE utterly disconcerted Charles by 

enveloping him in a rapid gesture; 
| her odorous lips were pressed against his 
forehead. “You are as sweet as a lime- 
| flower,” La Clavele declared. “After the 
others—” Her expression of disgust was 
singularly valid. “That is what I love 
about you,” she cried suddenly, “your 
youth and freshness and courage. Tirso 
Labrador dying so gallantly—all your 
| beardless intent faces! The revolt in 
Cuba—I've felt it ever since I landed 
'at Havana; it’s in the air like wine. I 
/am sick of officers. Look, ever since I 
| was a child, the army has forced itself 
on me. I had to have their patronage 
when I was dancing, and their company 
when I went to the cafés; and when it 
wasn't the cavalry, it was the gentlemen. 
They were always superior, condescend- 
ing; and always, inside me, I hated them. 
They thought, because I was peasant 
born, that their attention filled me with 
joy, that I should be grateful for their 
| aristocratic presences. But because I 
was what I was, I held them, with their 
ladies’ hands and sugared voices, in con- 
tempt. There isn’t one of them with the 
entrails to demand my love. 

“T tell you I was smothering in the 
air about me. My dancing isn’t like the 
posturing of the court; it’s the dancing 
of the people, my people, passionate like 
a knife. I am from the mountains, and 
there we are not like the human sheep 
who live in the valleys, along the empty 
rivers. How shall I explain? But how 
can you explain yourself? You are not 
a Cuban; this rebellion, in which you 
may so easily be killed almost before 
you begin to live, it isn’t yours, What 
drew you into it? You must make it 
plain; for I too am caught.” 

“Men are different from women,” he 
replied, putting into words his newly 
acquired wisdom. ‘Whatever happened 
to me would be useless for you; you 
couldn’t be helped by it.” Yet he was 
| forced to admit to himself that all she 
| had said was reasonable; at bottom it 
| didn’t contradict his theory of women, 
for it was based on a reality, on La 
Clavele’s long resentment, on indignities 
to her pride, on, as she had said, the 
|innate freedom: of the mountain spirit. 
| If she was honest, any possible attach- 
ment to Cuba would result from her 
hatred of Spain and Madrid. Hers, then, 

} would be the motive of revenge. 

“You are right about the difference in 
our experiences,” she agreed. “I was 
dancing for a living at six; at ten—what 
was I at ten? I have lived in rooms 
inlaid with gold—and in cellars, with 
men in whom murder would have been 
a gracious virtue. Yes, lime-flower, there 
| is little you know that could be an as- 
| sistance to me. But the other, your 
purity, your effort of nobility—that I 
must learn from you.” 
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He explained his meaning more fully 
to her, and she listened intently. 

“You think,” she interrupted, “that a 
woman must be attached to something 
real, like your arm or a pot of gold. 
You understand them, and that at your 
age, at any age, is a marvel enough in 
itself. The wisest men in Europe have 
tried to grasp the smallest trace of my 
dancing—how, in it, a race, the whole 
history of a nation, is expressed in the 
stamp of a heel, the turn of a hip. They 
wondered what, in me, had happened to 
the maternal instinct, why I chose to 
reflect life, as though I were a mirror, 
rather than experience it. And now, it 
seems, you know everything, all is clear 
to you. You have put a label, such as 
are in museums, on women. Good!” 

She smiled at him, mocking but not 
unkind. 

“However,” he told her crossly, “that 
is of very little importance. How did 
we begin? I have forgotten already.” 

“In this way,” she said coolly. “I 
asked if it would be of any interest to 
—tet us say, your friends, to learn that 
the United States, in spite of the Ad- 
ministration, will not recognize republic- 
an Cuba. Fish is unchangeably opposed 
to the insurgents. You may expect no 
help there.” 

“That might be important to the in- 
surgents,” he admitted; “but where are 
they to be found—in the cabildos of Los 
Egidos ?” 

“At least repeat what you have heard 
tc Escobar—is it Andrés or Vincente?” 

The name of Andrés’ brother was 
spoken so unexpectedly, the faintest 
knowledge of Vincente on the part of 
the dancer of such grave importance, 
that Charles Abbott momentarily lost his 
composure. “Vincente!” he exclaimed 
awkwardly. “Was that the other brother? 
But he is dead.” 

“Not yet,” she replied. “It is planned 
for tonight, after dinner, when he is 
smoking in the little upper salon.” 


GITATED, at a loss for further pro- 
test, he rose. He must go at once to 
the Escobars, warn them. 

“You will admit now that I have been 
of use?” La Clavele was standing beside 
him. “And it is possible, if Vincente 
Escobar isn’t found, and Ceaza finds that 
you were here, that—” She paused sig- 
nificantly. “I am the victim of a mad- 


ness,” she declared, “of a Cuban fever.” | 
But there was no time now to analyze | 


the processes of her mind and sex. 
“T’ll be going,” he said abruptly. 


“Naturally,” she returned; “but what | 
That will be | 


about your coming back? 
more difficult; and yet it is necessary. 


Ah, yes, you must pretend to be in love | 


with me; it will be hard, but what else is 
there? A dancer has always a number 
of youths at her agile heels. 

“You will be laughed at, of course; 
the officers, Santacilla and Gaspar, will 
be unbearable. You will have to play 
the infatuated fool, and send me 
bouquets of gardenias and three-cornered 
notes, and give me money. That wont 
be so hard, because we can use the same 
sum over and over; but I shall have to 
read the notes to my protectors in the 
army.” 

“T'll be going,” he repeated, gathering 
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about Vincente: at this second he might 
be dead, the Volunteers waiting for him, 
Charles Abbott, below. 
































URRYING through the Paseo 
Isabel to the Prado, Charles, look- 


‘ ing at his watch, found that it was nearly 
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| Juan Roman, the servant. 





minute’s loss,” Charles urged them. 
“You can wait for no priest. The 
Spanish Government knows he is here; 
tonight, after dinner, he was to have 
been taker. The house will be stood on 
its roof, every inch investigated. You 
spoke, once, of Narcisa, what might 
horribly swallow you all. Well, it is 
almost here.” 

Andrés’ grip tightened; he was pale but 
quiet. “You are right,” he asserted; 
“but how did you find this out, and save 
us?” That, Charles replied, 
importance now. What could they do 
with Vincente’s body? 

Carmita, his mother, began to cry 
again, noiselessly; Narcisa, as frigid as a 
statue in marble, sat with her wide gaze 
fastened on Charles Abbott. 

“What?” Domingo echoed desperate- 
ly. It was no longer a question of the 
dignity, the blessing, of the dead, but 
of the saving of the living. Vincente’s 
corpse, revered a few minutes before, 
now became a hideous menace; it seemed 
to have grown to monumental propor- 
tions, a thing impossible to put out of 
sight. 

Undoubtedly soldiers were watching, 
guarding the house: a number of men in 
nondescript clothes were lounging persist- 
ently under the rows of Indian laurels 
below. A hundred practical objections 
immediately rose to confront every 
proposal. Carmita and Narcisa had been 
sent from the room, and a discussion was 
in progress of the possibility of doing 
away with the body. 

Charles suggested fire, but the Spanish 
stoves, with shallow cups for charcoal, 
were useless, and the ovens were cold; 
it would create suspicion to set them 
burning so late in the day. “Since we 
can’t get rid of it,” Charles declared, 
“we must accept it. The body is there, 
but whose is it? Did you send a servant 
to Matanzas?” 

Two had gone, riding, once they were 
beyond Havana, furiously. A Jamaican 
negro, huge and black, totally unlike 
Vincente, and a Cuban newly in the city, 
a mestizo, brought in from the Escobars’ 
small sugar-estate near Madriga. 

Andrés at once appropriated Charles’ 
idea. Their mother and Narcisa, he 
proclaimed, must go out as usual for 
their afternoon drive, and he would 
secure some clothes that belonged to 
No one in the 
back of the house, luckily had seen the 
riders leave. Judged more faithful than 
the rest, they had been sent away as 
secretly as possible. 

“What,” Charles 
“caused his death?” 
coldly. “This pig of a countryman I 
killed,” he said. “The Spanish will un- 
derstand that. They have killed a multi- 
tude of us, for nothing, for neglect in 
polishing the back of a boot. It will be 
more difficult with the servants; they are 
used to kindness, consideration, here; but 
they too, in other places, have had their 
lesson. And I was drunk.” 


Abbott asked, 
Andrés faced him 


ie spite of Charles’ insistence, he was | 
not permitted to assist in the carry- | 


ing out of the details that followed. 
sat, walked about, alone in the drawing- 
room. After an interminable wait he 


| heard the report, faint and muffled by 


was of no} 





He | 
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| walls. of a pistol, and then running feet 
passed the door. Domingo appeared 
first, a glass of brandy in his shaking 
| hand: 

“He has gone, in a sack, to be thrown 
into the sea The blood hid his 
face. Ah, Jesus! But it was successful 
|—a corporal looked, with a hundred 
doblones pressed into his hand. He 
| kicked the body three times, thrust a 
| knife into it, and said that there, any- 
how, was one less Cuban.” 

Andrés entered the room, and without 
speech embraced Charles, kissing him on 
either cheek; and soon Carmita Escobar 
and Narcisa, with their parasols and 
embroidered gloves, returned from their 
drive. 

They could do ncthing but wait for 
what impended, and Charles Abbott re- 
lated to Andrés the entire scene with 
La Clavele. “I believe in her,” he con- 
cluded. Andrés agreed with him. “Her 
plan is excellent,” he pronounced; “it 
will be very hard on you, though. You 
will be fed on insults.” That, Charles 
protested, was nothing. “And worse still, 
it will end our companionship. You will 
| be able no longer to go about with Jaime 
and Remigo and me. Yes, that, so soon, 
| is over. What was left of our happi- 
| ness together has been taken away. We 
are nothing now in ourselves. How 
quickly, Charles, we have aged! When 
| I look in the glass, I half expect to see 
|gray hair. It is sad, this. Why did 
vou leave your comfort and safety ani 
come to us? But thank God, you did 


OL’ JOE 


-—— 
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I: was you who saved us for the present 
And that, now, is enough; you must go 
back to the San Felipe. Put on your 
best clothes, with a rose in your button- 
hole, and get drunk in all the cafés: tell 
anyone who will listen that La Clavele 
is more superb than Helen of the Greeks. 
and buy every Spanish officer you see 
what he may fancy.” 

As Charles Abbott left the Escobar 
dwelling, a detachment of Cuban Volun- 
teers on horse and a file of infantry had 
gathered in front of it. 

“Ouién vive?” a harsh voice stopped him. 

“Forastéro,” Charles answered sullen- 
ly. He was subjected to a long insolent 
scrutiny; a green-tasseled cane smote 
him sharply across the back. He re- 
garded the men about him stolidly; an 
officer, who had some English, advised 
him to keep away from _ suspected 
Cubans. But at last he was released, 
directed to proceed at once to Anche del 
Norte Street, where his passport would 
be again examined. Charles prepared 
slowly for dinner at the Dominica; and 
when he was ready to go out, he was the 
pattern of a fashionable and idle young 
tourist. But what filled his mind was 
the speculation ‘whether or not the 
Escobars would remember to prevent the 
return of Juan Roman with the priest 
from Matanzas. 


This absorbing novel by the bril- 
liant author of ‘‘Cytherea’’ and 
‘‘Java Head’’ comes to a striking 
climax in the next installment—in 
the forthcoming August issue. 





SLUMP 


(Continued from page go) 





faithful bludgeon that had carried him 
through three glorious seasons, and tried 
the effect of a lighter bat. It only served 
to destroy the last vestige of his self- 
confidence. 

“It’s your step,” insisted his other 
chum, Second-baseman Jimmy Bristol. 
“Tom, you aint stepping up on the ball 
enough. You try putting your body 
behind the swing, and don't bend over 
so much. You aint set right for a curve 
ball on the outside, and that’s what them 
pitchers are feedin’ you. Aint I right, 
Peewee?” 

The little third-baseman frowned 
and then contributed his suggestion: 

“You got to keep the old stomach 
right up to the plate. I knew a guy 
down in Texas once that bent over so 
much when he went up to bat, us guys 
on the bench used to move the water- 
bucket out of the way. It looked like 
he was trying to sit down in it. We 
got him to stick the old stomach up 
there, and the first thing you know, he- 
became a regular hittin’ fool. You try 
that, Tom—stand right up and crowd 
the old plate.” 

One after another he tried these sug- 
gestions, and became beautifully con- 
fused. Throw a race-horse out of his 
stride, and he’s gone. It is the same 
way with a ball-player in the grip of 
Ol’ Joe Slump, only the man has imagi- 
nation, and that makes it worse. Twice 
he had failed in a pinch, when any old 


kind of a hit would have meant victory 
to a hard-working pitcher. He wished 
fervently that Brick McGovern would 
crab at him—bawl him out before the 
whole team; but the manager had noth- 
ing to say. This silence added to Barry’s 
uneasiness. He knew that it was only 
a question of time before McGovern 
would be compelled to act. The news- 
papers and the fans were already com- 
menting on the collapse of the Big 
Bombardier. Barry took to showing up 
at the park in the mornings for an hour 
of batting practice. It was the one 
thing he shouldn’t have done. When an 
athlete grows stale, additional work is 
suicide. 


HE passing weeks brought no change 
. in the situation. The club moved 
from Los Angeles to Salt Lake and then 
to Sacramento. Night-times, Barry sat 
in the hotel lobbies writing letters to 
Maizie. No longer could he conceal the 
fact that the dreaded demon of the 
diamond had laid its spell upon him 
He realized that his wife would surely 
have seen the papers and heard the gos- 
sip that always trickles in the wake of a 
ball-club. 
“But there aint nothing to worry 
about,” he wrote. “It’s just a slump, 
and I'll come out of it all right. Maybe 
tomorrow I'll get to going. Send me a 
lock of the kid’s hair.” 


Maizie sent a wisp of brown hair tied 
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vith a pink ribbon, and wrote page upon 
page describing all the cute things the 
aby did. She said not a word about 
is trouble except to assure him that she 
new everything was going to be lovely. 
Maizie, he told himself, was sure a 
plucky little sport. 

“But I’m through,” he reasoned. “She 
lon't realize it, but I’m through! It 
int no slump. Im thirty-seven, and 
I've shot my bolt. When I go up to 
the plate, I aint there! I aint never 
going to get my hits again. Gosh a’- 
mighty, what’ll I do!” 

When the team returned home, Maizie 
greeted her husband just as if he were 
still the monarch of swatsmiths. Neither 
f them referred to the subject upper- 
most in both their minds. Talking 
would do no good. Their conversation 
was mostly concerning the tender details 
of young parenthood. Thomas Junior 
vas a wonderful baby. 


hy was the sixth week since Ol’ Joe 
Slump had twined his _ tentacles 
iround the body and soul of Brick Mc- 
Govern’s big shortstop. Mrs. Barry, fur- 
tively watching the evening papers, saw 
. few lines one night in a sporting extra: 

“Shortstop Barry will be out of the 
game for a little while with an injured 
kneecap. His place will be filled by 
young Bob Ormsby.” 

Maizie knew enough about 
to comprehend that this was the usual 
managerial method of letting a veteran 
player down easy. The Big Bludgeoneer 
was still in uniform but withdrawn to the 
side-lines. 

They discussed it only once, and that 
was several days after the great change 
had occurred. 

“Mrs. Ormsby called on me this after- 
noon,” said Maizie. “We've been good 
friends, Tom, and she feels awfully bad 
about it. Of course she has to pull for 
her husband. It means a lot to them 
both if he makes good, but neither one 
of them want to do it at our expense.” 

“Well,” said Tom, “what are you go- 
ing to do? That’s baseball. I’ve been 
up against just that sort of problem 
myself more than once. Bob’s a good 
kid. It might as well be him as some 
other guy. I always figured it would 
take a couple of more years before he 
would be ripe for this going, but maybe 
not. I met a guy today who used to be 
a ball-player, and now he’s selling auto- 
trucks. He says he’s getting by O. K.” 

Maizie was silent. She couldn't visual- 
ize her husband in the r6éle of a glib 
salesman. His heart was wedded to the 
life of the ball-player. Some job like 
Brick McGovern’s was his natural goal. 

Barry mused aloud: “I was a fool not 
to have put no dough away while I was 
goin’ good. By now we could have 
staked ourselves to a ranch. A little 
hard scrimpin’ for a couple of years 
would have done it. That’s what a guy 
gets for being too sure of himself.” 

Maizie went to bed that night and 
muffled her sobs in the pillow. It seemed 
such a pitifully little thing that stood 
in their path to happiness. Just a mat- 
ter of a baseball dropping safely on the 
green turf! But who can fathom the 
strange ways of Ol’ Joe Slump? Mark 
well what happened the very next day: 


the game 
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Brick McGovern’s club was struggling 
to break into the first division. They 
faced the heavy-hitting Tigers before a 
holiday. crowd, and for eight innings 
trailed along in the ruck. Then in the 
ninth they staged a rally with two out. 
Peewee Patterson and Marty Kirk 
worked their way to third and second. 
The next batter was Bob Ormsby. A 
clean hit meant a tie score, and due 
credit to the man who was taking Tom 
Barry’s place. Over on the first-base 
coaching line stood the Big Bombardier, 
eyes dutifully taking in every significant 
movement on the field. It was then that 
Fate played a mean trick on Maizie’s 
husband. All through the game he had 
been trying to decipher the signals of the 
opposing catcher, as a good coach is 
supposed to do. Now he was absolutely 
certain that he had them. With two 
strikes on the youngster at bat, and the 
game hinging on the next play, the 
catcher was calling for a curve ball knee- 
high and on the outside. For a full ten 
seconds Barry hesitated, and then the in- 
stinct of a ball-player outweighed all 
other considerations. 

“Hit it out, Bobby,” he called. “The 
old life, Bobby!” And with a sweep of 
his right hand he brushed the dust from 
the knees of his uniform. 

The youngster at bat looked in Barry’s 
direction, and pulled his cap more firmly 
into place as an acknowledgment that 
he understood. The use of his name, 
instead of the familiar “Boy” or “Kid,” 
coupled with the phrase “Hit it out!” 
meant a curve ball. Barry’s gesture 





showed him where to expect it. He set 
himself, and the next minute there was 
the sharp crack of bat against leather, 
and the ball swept cleanly along the left- 
field foul-line. Ormsby was thrown out 
at third base, trying to stretch his hit, 
but not before Patterson and Kirk had 
scored, tying up the game, and making 
extra innings necessary. It was Ormsby’s 
only hit in three days. 


ARRY returned to the dugout and 
slumped down by the side of Brick 
McGovern. For a minute or two the 
manager was studying the work of a 
new pitcher for the opposition who was 
warming up on the side-lines. Then he 
turned to his veteran shortstop and ex- 
tended a gnarled hand to show that he 
knew what had happened. 
“T’ve been in the game a long time,” 
he said. “And—and well—put it there!” 
Barry complied, and the two old 
friends sat side by side, staring out across 
the diamond. The game developed into 
one of those nip-and-tuck contests where 
victory becomes a matter of vital im- 
portance to a ball-club’s morale. The 
Tigers forged ahead by one run in the 
twelfth inning, and again heroic meas- 
ures became necessary. Once more the 
gods of baseball ruled that Bobby 
Ormsby should come up with two out 
and the tying run on third base. But 
this time he was facing a new pitcher, 
Lefty McBride—the man who had al- 
ways been Tom Barry’s Nemesis; and not 
a team-mate could get the signals of the 
catcher. 
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The youngster was plainly nervous. 
He let a perfect strike carve the plate 
without offering at it, and then swung 
wildly at a bad ball. Groans came from 
the bleachers, and in the grandstand there 
| was a movement toward the exits. Sud- 
| denly a pudgy Irishman, with a fighting 
face, scrambled from the dugout with 
his hands upraised, and shouted at the 
umpire. The latter took off his mask 
and signaled time. Ormsby stepped out 
of the batter’s box, eyes on his manager. 
The latter whirled on Tom Barry. 

“G’wan up there and get your hit!” 
he snapped. That was all: “G’wan up 
there and get your hit!” 


ECHANICALLY the big shortstop 
complied. He grasped the nearest 
bat and hurried toward the plate. He 
did not look at Ormsby as they passed 
each other. Barry’s heart was palpitat- 
ing under the impetus of a great fear. 
Cold sweat oozed from the palms of his 
hands, and his knees wabbled. This was 
worse than anything that had ever hap- 
pened to him. Two strikes already on 
him before he even went to the plate, 
and there was Lefty McBride sizing him 
up confidently. Brick McGovern wasn't 
| giving him any chance at all. 
| Barry swung at the first ball pitched. 
|In a daze he saw it bound past the 
pitcher, and he figured it would be easy 
for the second-baseman; but he ran as 
hard as he could. Twenty feet from 
| first base, out of the corner of one eye 
he saw the ball bound badly, and the 
second-baseman stab at it hurriedly with 
one hand. 

The crowd yelled triumphantly, and 
he knew that he was safe and the man 
on third had scored. He came, pant- 
ing, back to stand on first base and hear 
Peewee Patterson shouting in his ear: 

“Boy, oh, boy! ’At’s the old lucky 
| bound! ‘At’s gettin’ out of the ol’ 
slump! Now your're started, Tom! I 
called the turn! I knew it would break 
for you! Now your're in the old stride.” 

Up in the press-box the official scorer 
poised his pencil uncertainly and turned 
to his colleagues. 

“How did that last play look to you 
fellows?” he inquired. “Ball hopped 
badly, didn’t it?” 

“Looked that way to me,” said Whit- 
ney of the Star. “I wouldn't give no 
man an error on that. I'd give old Tom 
a hit; he needs it.” 

“Guess that’s right,” agreed the scorer. 
“We'll call it a hit for old times’ sake. 
Well, there's another strike-out. That 
means a couple of more innings, I guess. 
Damn the luck!” 

A panting bat-boy pushed his way into 
the reporters’ inclosure. 

“Mr. McGovern wants to know if 
Barry got a hit on that last one,” he told 
them. They replied in the affirmative, 
and the boy vanished. That simple 
“Yes” meant a tremendous lot to Brick 
McGovern, for he had gambled and won, 
and he knew how to capitalize every 
point. 

Out on the field, in his accustomed 
place at short, Tom Barry heard his 
manager bawling from the dugout: 

“°At’s giving me service, Tom! 
give you a hit on it, big fellow! 
| thing’s coming your way now. 
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can stop you, boy! 
the old rest!” 

Barry pounded the palm of his worn 
glove and tried to quiet the tumult that 
waged within him. He was bewildered 
with the conflicting emotions of a tre- 
mendous hope and an equally powerful 
fear. But he managed to field his posi- 
tion skillfully. 

Nevertheless, in the fourteenth inning, 
it seemed that Fortune was unrelenting 
The visiting club hammered out two 
runs, and once again the crowd massed 
at the exits. Up in the press-box the 
newspaper-men occupants were trying to 
decide whether it was safe to start com- 
piling the box-score. 

“Dick Brown’s coming up,” 
official scorer, “and that guy is always 
dangerous. If they put him out, then 
we can start adding up this mess.” 

Down below, the first of the Three 
Bludgeoneers strolled up to the plate, 
swinging a heavy black club. He looked 
over his shoulder at Bristol and Barry, 
standing side by side, and awaiting their 
turn. Brown also was a married man, 
and he divined what was passing in the 
minds of his two pals. 

“The old life!” he called cheerily, his 
eyes on Barry. “Here she goes: let’s 
sew it up for the kid!” 

A moment later he had crossed up the 
opposing infield by bunting beautifully 
and beating the throw to first base by 
ten feet. Brick McGovern was doing a 
war-dance in the coaching-box, and the 
crowd arose, mindful of the old days. 

The official scorer groaned aloud: 

“There it goes! Now I suppose they'll 
tie it up again, and keep us here all 
night. If Bristol hits safe, I'll lay you 
even money Barry comes out of his 
slump. Even money—who wants it?” 


All you needed was 


said the 


IMMY BRISTOL, yellow-haired and 

blue of eye, hitched at his belt, turned 
to Barry and added his bit of encourage- 
ment: 

“The ol’ life, Tom! This guy is duck 
soup. I'll bust him for two bases; you 
sink the ship!” 

He took his place at bat, watched a 
couple of balls buzz past his face, and 
then scorched a terrific double along the 
left-field foul-line. Brown jumped into 
third base well ahead of the throw, and 
the batter paused at second. No one 
was out. Brick McGovern was holding 
his runners in check. The crowd arose, 
eyes on the next man, voices tuned to 
the excitement of the moment. 

McGovern, Brown and Bristol were 
bawling encouragement at the Big Bom- 
bardier—striving noisily to drag the 
shortstop free from the clutches of the 
Old Man of the Diamond. 

Almost before he knew what he was 
doing, Barry was in the batter’s box, 
cleats digging into the soft dirt, muscles 
setting themselves. 

The roar of thousands of voices smote 
his ears. They were shouting triumph- 
antly. The crowd knew he was going to 
hit. The fans could feel it. And sud- 
denly he knew it too, and with that 
knowledge, the grasp of Ol’ Joe Slump 
was definitely loosened. The Big Bom- 
bardier straightened eagerly. He felt as 
light as air, as powerful and confident 
as he had ever been. It didn’t ma‘ter 
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whether he was wielding a feather or a 
telegraph-pole. He knew that he was 
master of the situation. 

The ball came waist high and on the 


inside. He stepped back and met it | 
cleanly with two hundred pounds of | 
eager body behind the blow. A fierce | 


exultation followed that clean, sharp 
smash! He was halfway down the base- 
line when he caught the white curve of 


the distant ball bounding along the grass | 


with two fielders in pursuit. Then he 
lowered his head and floundered toward 
second. Brown and Bristol would score! 
Now if he could only get to the plate 
himself! If he could only come in with 
that winning run! He swung past sec- 
ond with every muscle in his body 
strained to the snapping-point. He looked 
for the coacher’s sign, and saw Brick 


McGovern waving both arms wildly. | 
He thought the manager was urging him | 


on, and he tried desperately to respond. 
He passed third base like a cyclone and 


headed for home. He was running now | 
for Maizie and the baby that bore his | 


name. 


Forty feet from the home plate Jimmy | 
Bristol was sauntering nonchalantly in | 
with the tying run, grinning face turned | 
toward the fartherest spot in the grounds. | 
He caught a warning shout from his | 


team-mates, and looked back over his 
shoulder. A human avalanche was bear- 
ing down on him, a big man blind with 


excitement, the blood-vessels ridging his | 
throat. Bristol emitted a squawk of | 


alarm. He dashed ahead and crossed 
the plate just one jump ahead of the 
shortstop. A second later Barry had 
bowled over the catcher and knocked his 
team-mate twenty feet. A volcanic up- 


roar ascended from the multitude. | 
Jimmy Bristol picked himself out of the | 


dust and glared reproachfully at his old 
chum. 

“What’s all the hurry?” he protested. 
“Them outfielders quit chasing the ball 
when you rounded second. They’re under 
the shower-baths by now. You could of 
walked home!” 

Tom Barry’s mouth opened and shut, 
opened and shut—but no word came. 
The other players were crowding around. 
Bristol’s face softened; he linked an arm 
in that of the shortstop. Brown took the 
other side. The Three Bludgeoneers 
headed for the clubhouse. Mid-route, 
Barry broke away and ran toward the sec- 
retary’s office near the main exit. 

“Phone,” he panted. “I want to use 
your phone!” 





| =a 
5 
E 


“Sure,” said the secretary. “Take the 


inside office.” 


ARRY lurched in and shut the door | (Cheapest 


behind him. The reaction had come 
now, and his hairy paw shook as it took 
down the receiver. He could hardly give 
the number, and it seemed years before 
he heard Maizie’s voice. 

“That you, Babe?” he panted; and oh, 
the music in his hoarse voice! “Four- 
teenth inning—two men on—I won the 
game!—busted the ball to the clubhouse! 
: . Yeah, yeah! Me! .... Ol Joe’s 
gone, Babe! . . He’s gone, I tell you! 
I’m just as good as I ever was. 


Yeah, yeah, just as quick as I can dress! 
I'll be right’ home!” 
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It selecting your revolver remem- 
ber that precision, security and 
reliability are absolutely essential. 
It is becase they excel in those 
very qualities that Smith & Wesson 
revolvers have won the title 
“superior.” 
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THE BACK DRAFT 


(Continued from page 62) 





Disaster! A _ back draft 
within a few seconds! The worst enemy 
of the firemen, one from which there 
could be no escape that was quick 
enough! 

“Down!” called the Chief. 
your face!” 

The men who heard the Chief dropped 
instantly. But Bill and Heffner had gone 
into the smoke. Bill was new, and hadn't 
learned the signs. Heffner, still groggy, 
and doggedly determined that the kid 
should never again put anything over on 
him, held his feet also, in the stifling 
smoke. In their mad rivalry to advance 
line, it may have been that they 
didn’t even hear. 

Captain Winters sensed now what was 
coming. He had also heard the call 
of the Chief. With all his force he 
caught at the coats of the two men in 
him. “Down! Down!” he 


“Flat on 


It was too late! 

The pent-up gases now mixed with the 
volume of fresh oxygen in the strong 
current of inrushing air. The fire, burn- 
ing somewhere in the heart of the inky 
smoke, burst into volcanic action. It 
gigantic scale, the thing that 
happens in the cylinder of the auto- 
mobile when the spark hits the gasoline 
vapor. 


HERE was one enormous burst of 

flame—one irresistible concussion! 
Down the stairs and out upon the side- 
walk in front of the building shot the 
bodies of the men of Truck Seven and 
of Engine Two, like pieces of wadding 
from the muzzle of a gun! They lay in 
a straggling heap upon the concrete side- 
walk. Above them belched from the 
shattered windows of the second story 
the unimpeded flames. 

Chief Egan struggled to his feet. The 
left side of his face showed the skin 
hanging in shreds. He had tried to use 
his left arm in rising to his feet, but it 
had sent excruciating pain through his 
body. Now it hung limp. Into the 
middle of the street he hurried. 

“Here, Sixteen Engine, put the water 
tower to work! Use the deck pipe on 
the second story! Thirty-two Engine, 
get your line up that stairway! Twelve 
Engine, go to the rear of the building!” 

Then the Chief went back in haste to 
the battered, fire-scarred men, around 
whom were already gathered the report- 
ers, the small group of buffs that had 
come on the first alarm, and a Depart- 
ment surgeon, who was kneeling on the 
sidewalk. He had been making an official 
inspection of the quarters of Seven 
Truck, and had responded with that com- 
pany. Some one was coming running 
with a blanket. 

Chief Egan saw Captain Winters lying 
on the sidewalk. The surgeon looked 
up at the Chief. “Right leg looks bad, 
Chief!” said the surgeon. “I’ve put in 
a call for the ambulances.” 

“Tom,” said the Chief to 
“your men all here?” 

Winters turned painfully, 


Winters, 


looked the 


group over. It took him a little 
“Smith's up there, Chief!” 
Egan turned sharply to Three Truck, 
the second company due, standing by 
for orders in front of the building. : 
“Three Truck, get that man up there! 
You're fresh! Two good men get up 
that stairway! Go on!” 
Down the stairway 
black smoke like 


time. 


was streaming 
the torrent of a river 
of burning celluloid. How could any- 
one live in that smoke? Out from the 
door came also blistering heat. Whoever 
went in there would have to draw a long 
breath first, and come out before he 
drew another. Otherwise, he would be 
through! 

Two men from the truck company 
darted into the mass of murky black- 
ness, where not even the flare of a pocket 
flash-lamp would show, groped their way 
upstairs. e4 

On the sidewalk the men of Two 
Engine and the others waited. Forgotten 
for the time were their own burns and 
injuries. The surgeon sought to learn 
the extent of Captain Winters’ fracture, 
but the Captain pushed him aside. His 
eyes were on that billowing smoke, out 
of which the two men must come in a 
moment—if they came at all! A man 
of his company was up there! And if 
the flame on the second floor had gotten 
him, it was all over! 

Out of the smoke came a man—and 
then the other. Their hands and faces 
were strips of skin. They sank to their 
knees. Firemen hurried to them. 

“Two more men!” commanded Egan, 
standing over the men stretched out on 
the sidewalk. 

Again they waited for the men to 
come down. There was a fireman up 
there! The Chief’s arm hung limp. He 
couldn’t go up those stairs, for he 
couldn’t bring anyone down with that 
arm. 

“Two more men up!” ordered 
sharply, decisively, as the 
came staggering down. 

And then they came down, and were 
added to the men on the sidewalk that 
were waiting for the ambulances. 

It had taken less than two minutes 
for the three pairs of firemen to go up 
those stairs, grope blindly jn the intol- 
erable heat and the blackness, and come 
down again—empty-handed. And now 
came the men of Thirty-two Engine, 
with their charged line. Into the hall- 
way and the heart of the fire they went 

And with them, before anyone could 
stop him, and without the orders of a 
superior officer, went Heffner—Heffner, 
who had thrown off the restraining arm 
of a doctor, pouring between his lips a 
dose of aromatic spirits of ammonia! 

“I know where he is!” shouted the 
limping figure—and was gone in the 
smoke. 


Egan 


second pair 


smoke came 
his 
hair 


UT of the thinning 
Heffner, hardly recognizable 
blackened, skin _ blistered, 
eyebrows gone. 


face 
burned off, 
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By the collar of the rubber coat he 
dragged behind him an inanimate figure, 
the face stripped of skin, hair burned 
away. hardly recognizable, unconscious, 
but living. 

Down the stairs the two had come, 
now falling together, now with Heffner 
tugging the unconscious man, as the kid 
bumped down the steps after him one 
by one. 

Heffner pulled the sagging figure to the 
others on the sidewalk. 

“I found him, Cap—where I knew 
he'd be—behind the partition—under a 
table—” 


HE ambulances rolled up with the 
clanging bells. White-coated in- 
ternes knelt beside the figures on the 
pavement. 
Beside Heffner and Bill, lying side 


by side, Whalen was kneeling. 
a glass to Heffner’s lips. 

“Come on, Heff; drink this!’ Then, 
in a less audible tone, he added: “Listen, 
Heff—”’ 

Whalen paused, looked at Bill, who 
was twisting slowly in his pain, and was 
now half conscious. 

“I’m talking to the both of you now,” 
said Whalen. “You're both of you damn 
fools! You’ve had _ enough! Shake 
hands! Bill, Heff went up and brought 
you down!” 

Bill said nothing. He looked at Heff- 
ner, and tried to smile, with his con- 
torted face. 

Heffner opened his eyes wide, looking 
up at Whalen. He spoke with difficulty. 

“Sure I went up and got him! D’you 
think I'd let the fire get him, before I 
had another crack at him?” 


He put 





COURTING 


(Continued from page 86) 





a June moon. It was now late Septem- 
ber, but the moon was full again. Could 
she— 

She was not settled in the car before 
she pulled a package of cigarettes from 
the bosom of her dress, lighted one and 
inhaled fiercely. “There!” she sighed. 
“If I'd had to go any longer without one, 
I'd have danced a Highland fling up on 
the stage with the orchestra!” 

“What the—” he complained. 

She looked at him, as if she had just 
remembered that he was along. “Oh— 
I suppose you don't understand! Fact 
is, I—well, I might as well tell you, be- 
cause I'll probably never see you again 
after tonight.” 

He felt an odd surge of resentment on 
this. She was still inhaling, rather better 
than most girls. A shade too well, per- 
haps. In common with most men, he did 
not like to see a girl get what a man got 
out of a smoke. 

“I might as well tell you,” she went 
on in her impersonal voice, “that it’s 
gotten to the point where the cigarettes 
run me rather than me running the ciga- 
rettes. I didn’t realize how far along I 
was, until I came down here to Boston, 
where the girls don’t smoke in the open 
so much, and some people are actually 
shocked by it. Why, for Sally’s sake I 
don’t dare let myself be seen on the 
porch with a cigarette in my mouth, or 
I'll be pointed out as Sally’s wild friend 
from New York.” 


HE laughed, and the cigarette in her 

mouth bobbed up and down. The 
laugh turned into a cough; she threw the 
cigarette over the side of the automobile 
and continued coughing. 

It was pathetic to see so much indif- 
ferent beauty intense over cigarettes, and 
bent double by the tearing of their in- 
cense at her lungs. It was more pathetic 
when the girl righted herself, and lit an- 
other. 

He felt gravely concerned, all of a 
sudden, and as if he had known her for 
a long time. 

“Why don’t you stop?” he suggested, 
trying to speak as impersonally as she. 


“It’s poor stuff to let anything get a hold 
on you. That cough—a cough’s always 
bad. And it’s a fact that smoking hits 
a woman harder than it does a man.” 


“How do you know so much?” she| 


flashed, and pulled on her little necessity 
with redoubled vigor. 

He straightened in quiet, but, he was 
sure, unobtrusive importance. “I happen 
to be studying medicine,” he said. “I’m | 
interested in that sort of thing.” 

“Oh,” she said, clearly surprised; she 
even took the cigarette out of her mouth | 
for a moment, and looked at it absently. 
“You're a medical student? I didn't | 
know you did anything so serious.”’ | 

This last had quite a kick, but he| 
passed it over as she began smoking | 
again nervously—very nervously. 

“I say, I wish you wouldn't do that! 
Not now, anyhow!” 

“Why not?” she demanded, sending up 
perfect clouds into his face. 


E felt foolish. One of the reasons 
of his past success had been that 
he always stopped when he began to feel 
foolish. Of course, the really great art 
was to stop before that. But this time 
the sight of smoke pouring from mouth, 
nose and eyes of such beauty in distress 
was too much for him. He hurled him- 
self on. | 
“Why? Because I can't bear to see! 
you in such a fix—that’s why! Listen— | 
don’t you want to stop?” 

“I suppose I ought to—if I’ve gotten 
this way about it,” she sighed, and threw 
away her cigarette to light another. He 
watched her sadly. She had all the little 
dope-fiend gestures. Her hand shook 
now, until her match went out. He took 
the matches away from her, and threw 
them out of the car, which brought an 
angry exclamation that he ignored. 

“Look here, Alice Beverley,” he 
snapped, “I’m not going to see a per- 
fectly good girl make a fool of herself 
in this particular way. You're going to 
hang off—see?” 

She sighed wearily, and tilted the unlit 
cigarette between her lips. “Oh, Lord— 
here I thought you were one man at this 
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| looked forward with interest, 


| the fix I’m in!” 


“Decent!” 

Bob had leaped over the dam and was 
sliding down the falls. Once at least to 
every man, the rapids foam below. 

“Decent! Listen here, Alice—you ad- 
mit you want to stop?” 

“Oh, I'll admit anything! 
those matches!” 

“You want to stop? All right. Now, 
if you'll be good enough to give me some 
of your time, I'll give you some of mine 
and show you how to work this thing 


Bring back 


out.” 


She flounced pettishly on the seat be- 
side him, bit her cigarette in halves and 
spat it away. “Old line! Beatrice Fair- 
fax would say: ‘No, Algernon, do not 
marry the girl. What she would not do 
for a lover, she never will do for a 
husband.’ ” 

“You wont get anywhere with yourself 
by being flip,” he said coldly. 

“Who wants to get anywhere with 
themselves? Give me those matches, 
and go away and leave me alone!” 

He seized her restless hand; it grew 
quiet in his, but seemed to pass along 
its “nerves” to him; he was aware of a 
tense, tingling sensation that he had not 
felt for so long that he could not diag- 
nose it in the rush of the moment. 

“Listen to me.” He spoke in what 
he believed to be brutal tones. “You 
are going to stop. Tomorrow morning 
I’m coming around to Sally’s and take 
you out for a game of golf. We'll leave 
the matches behind.” 

“T don’t know how to play golf, and I 
promised myself I'd never learn.” 

He was momentarily shaken, but came 
back grandly. “J will teach you.” 

It was almost as momentous a step as 
the signing of the Armistice. But he, 
watching her, was annoyed to see that 
she was not properly impressed. In fact, 


| she seemed to be depressed. 


“TIT suppose,” she said reluctantly, 
“that like bridge, golf has to be played.” 

“T will be around at ten.” 

This threw a spasm of pain over her 
delicate features. “Ten! That’s the 
middle of the night for me! “I dont 
begin to get sleepy until eight.” 

“All wrong.” By now the lordly dic- 
tating, inevitably intimate tone was fully 
established. “Bad habits from your 
house-party days that you’ve got to 
break yourself of. Ill be around at 
ten.” 


Of course, | 


he was cutting classes to do 

too. 

AS any girl worth a man’s busi- 
ness hours? 

That was the question that faced him 
when he started for Sally Parsons’ the 
next morning in his mother’s sedan. 
(Living at home had its advantages.) 

He looked forward to seeing her again, 
and with 
dread. This dread always must come 
where there is sufficient interest—dread 
that it will not continue to be interest- 
ing. 

Early in the morning, after a dance 
where one has made an impression, is a 
wary time. And Bob had a great curi- 
osity to see the beautiful if aged ciga- 


| rette-fiend under the shout of the morning 
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sun. He wanted to see if she wore sport- 
clothes sensibly, or ruined them by slap 
ping on too much rouge, which always 
showed up a girl as having no sense of 
proportion—same thing as having no 
sense of humor. 

The shock of seeing each other by 
day for the first time was forgotten in 
his quick rush of emotion when he 
reached the Parsons estate. Sally and 
Alice were sitting on the front steps 
smoking like two little chimneys. 

His greeting was stiff. Sally left them 
alone together at once, with no tact at 
all, which embarrassed him excessively; 
but Alice did not even blush. 

No, she was not rouged. On the con- 
trary, she was very pale; only her lips 
were vividly edged with crimson. (He 
did not know that the latest New York 
style was for alabaster complexion and 
a “mouth like a crimson pomegranate— 
red enemy of men that never sleeps.”’) 

“Sally lent me some clubs, or what- 
ever you call them,” she said; 
on.” 

Thus easily did she bridge the 
tion that had left him so helpless 

In the car decision returned, and he 
threw her box and matches out of the 
window. This caused a slight uppishness 
between them which lasted until they 
got out on the links. 


“come 


situa- 


HE had never taught anyone to play 
golf before. He had always sworn 
he never would. With the restraint of 
a gentleman he had refrained from telling 
Alice that, the evening before, when she 
brought forth the fact that she had 
promised herself never to learn. 

As a matter of fact, she learned with 
amazing speed. He was delighted by her 
quickness in receiving his intelligent, 
lucid instructions. After the first few 
holes her drive swung clear, and although 
she smeared brassy shots and chafed at 
the midiron, her putts were fairly accu- 
rate. It did seem as if she must have 
watched the game a great deal; she said 
she thought her tennis probably helped 
her. 

Halfway around the course she lost 
her absorption in the game and became 
nervous—fidgeting, twiddling with her 
stick, finally demanding if he hadn't 
brought along any cigarettes for himself. 
On his proud negative, she horrified him 
by turning to the little caddies and ask- 
ing them if they had anything to smoke 
on their persons. 

They were startled, being Boston little 
boys, and informed her that neither of 
them had even a chew. 

“Oh, hell!” she sighed. “I 
I can go on with i 
don’t.” 

Violent exercise was the thing. He 
the caddies to take the clubs in, 
seized her arm. “We are going to 
over the rest of the course,” he 
“et.” 

A man was always stronger than a 
woman. With his arm propelling her 
along, what could she do but yield, which 
she did rather gracefully; and alone they 
paced off over the links, leaving the cad- 
dies to gape and level profanity upon the 
defenseless golf-bags. 

Almost without realizing it, however 
their speed abated when they came t 


don’t think 
honestly, Bob, 


walk 


said, 
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the next tee and a rustic bench invited. 
The two veterans were in the midst of a 
discussion of whether they thought All 
Their Experience should be regretted or 
not. 

“If I were to Do It Over Again,” said 
Bob darkly, “I would be different, in 
some ways, of course; but on the whole, 
I think Experience is invaluable.” 


HEY sat on the rustic bench. 

“It is, for the girl as well as the 
man,” said Adamantine Alice. “Unless 
a girl goes about and flits around as much 
as possible, she’s helpless—especially 
helpless,” she added thoughtfully, “in 
choosing the man she wants to marry.” 

That, of course, brought them down— 
or up—to the subject of Love, which 
they treated intensively until the sun 
stood above them and exclaimed. They 
had not finished their discussion; inter- 
esting words were still flying around; 
and Bob asked Alice, as they straggled 
back over the links, to have luncheon 
with him at the Club. She shook her 





head. 


“I've an engagement in town, and then | 


I'm going over to the Stadium for the 
game.” 

He said nothing for a few minutes. 
Somehow he had never pictured her with 


other men, from the first moment he had | 


known her. Now, her nickname, which 
last night’s débutante had lisped in his 
ear, returned to haunt him with meaning. 
Adamantine Alice! A girl who for years 
had sustained reputation and power— 
who was still beautiful. 

“How old are you?” he demanded sud- 
lenly. 

She laughed. “I am at the age that 


they start ‘em now, when I’m finishing.” 


“What d’you mean, finishing?” he de- | 


manded. He was suddenly suspicious of 
the man to whom she was going, that 
ifternoon. That man was even probably | 
the reason why Alice was visiting Sally. | 
Girls of Alice’s age and composition did | 
not visit other girls for sheer love of | 
seeing them and going to hen-parties. He | 
knew. 

He became silent and gloomy. 

“What's the matter?” she said idly as 
they neared the clubhouse. 

He quickly thought a good thought. 
“I was thinking that you’d probably 
undo everything we’ve accomplished this 
morning by smoking all the afternoon 
with that other man.” 

She turned to him with a swift, soft 
smile that brought greater shock of joy 
because it sat so strangely on her dis- 
dainful features. 

“Let me tell you something; I’m not 
going to smoke again until this evening. 
I'll wait until I see you after the wed- | 
ding, and give you a chance to talk me | 
out of it. I want to show you that I | 
appreciate. what you've done for me; 
I've—I've really not noticed the lack of 
it much, this morning.” 

First victory flushed Bob in painful 
delight that left him without power to 
speak. He contemplated this fact in | 
alarm that grew more melancholy with 


the realization that he was really enjoying | 


these sensations. , He was in the | 
foaming rapids, and so swiftly pulled 
along that he hardly knew he struggled! | 


U ‘ : | it will be kept fragrant and soft as 
the novelists always put their heroines— | 


i 
i v 
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depilatory 
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There is little more cheerless than an 
afternoon where all is bright and beau- 
¢ ‘ e tiful outside, and you have nothing to 

G do but think about the object of your 

On By interest who is out with another man. 
pina, al Bob moped, and tried to study. He had 

forgotten all about the fact that he 


should be decorating the church, helping 
the simpering bridesmaids. 





HE byplays and cross-currents of a 
wedding are so much more interest- 
ing than the two over whom all the fuss 
is presumably made. There are gener- 
| ally those in the wedding-party who are 
having their own little affairs, by the 
time of the wedding, and who regard the 
| two who have made these affairs pos- 
sible with kindly pity, if they regard 
| them at all. Poor, stuffy pair! All their 
fun over. Rushing into their fools’ para- 
dise, while angels hesitate outside. 

So Alice and Bob smiled upon the 
bride and groom in superior manner, that 
evening, and withdrew themselves to a 
corner of the piazza that was far from 
the laughter and glittering banalities of 
the wedding reception. 
| She was mystically delightful in green 

—so pale and haunting it resembled the 
| moon filtered on tender June lawns. Her 
| eyes were no longer tired, impersonal; 
they held a spark in them that deepened 
when she turned to him. 

“IT can smoke now, can’t I?” she said 
with sweet, childlike directness. 

He looked unhappy. “I wish you 
wouldn’t. I want you to pay some at- 
| tention to me, tonight. So far, it’s been 


‘ . 33 
“Po 1 n f é xX | too darned one-sided.” 
“Double standard is my motto,” she 
2 ind ticle a zed murmured, and looked away from him. 
Fashioned to accentuate the grace of trim feminine ankles “You're right, I suppose,” he con- 
| ceded. “There are certain things that 
men have to take the initiative in. May 
— ; ‘ nee ee re _— | I come and see you tomorrow?” 
She did not tremble an eyelash. “I’m 


Y Cc N going back to New York tomorrow.” 
ou Lan Never Chaos crashed about him. “I thought 


Give Them Back— —I thought you said, last night—that 
you didn’t know how long you. were 
the years your child spends in school. going to stay—” 
Then character is molded and associ- “7 didn’t.” she said sweetlv, “but I 
ations made that mean future success do now. I found out today.” ’ 
The other man! There was no time— 
| no time for finesse. No time for any 
method but the simple and direct! 
ions you will ever make for your child “ f 2 > 
Can o- School Director help you? a m coming to New York to see you. 
Write in detail to You've got to keep on, you know, with 
this cigarette fight.” 
No Dread of Gray Hair epaieinisonai aad | “I know,” she said gently, and put 
D° NOT dread gray hair and the signs of The Red Book yrange | out a nervous hand—which he took. 
advancing age! The sure, safe way t 1 + necessary to | But how strange—farther than the 
nt gray, streaked, faded or bleached hai: Ne ee hand he dared not go! 


tantly to any shade of brown or black is “We were talking about Love.” he said. 
with the modern hair tint, *‘ Brownaton 


Easil lied ge i and will > ese in tones that he would not have believed 
s ,' applied, Ce ino ye Getected and Wi : - z 4 4 - 
age ape ean” "ace porns TU7Tl u £. e | could issue from his lips; “and I’ve dis- 
. thing to “. no wahion. ne a app int- | covered something—that a person—can 
ment. Guaranteed harmless to hair, scalp “Hic en Beauty | fall for another person—right away. 


or skin. All dealers 50c and $1.50. That it’s not—a question of time! Can 
Trial bottle sent direct for 10c. The Beneath that soiled, dis- ; “- you imagine that?” Ni 
Kenton Pharmacal Co., 805 Coppin ent, Seiad at Sant ae ° Mirth that he could not understand 


Bldg., Covington, Ky. plexion 13 one fair to look upon 


' ‘ame shaking from her lips. “I can— 
ROWNATONE | ercetzet a | 
razed orface akin reveal | He held her hand more firmly. “I 


he young, ; - 
Use Na Tone Lemonated Shampoo to improve sas neath.» ‘ by refined women ‘ mean—I mean to court you, ore om 
the natural gloss and fluffiness of your hair i. on,” he specified, and committed imself 
At druggists or direct, Large Bottle 50 cents. Mercolized Wax (beautifier) . . 9c with: “Do you hear? 

Powdered senctne (for wrinkles) 75¢ > She heard. 


Phelactine (hair remover) St Drug 
Powdered Tarkroot (face resier) $1 ; The courting was really all over, but 
RDTENOG SIRES SES | he did not know it and never would. 
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or failure. 
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| THE CONDEMNED 


(Continued from page 67) 





and to trumpet at his approach. It was 


| 


the beginning of a friendship that was | 


to know no bounds—and Jard Brace, 
seeking with covert fear a protection 
against a Nemesis from which he was 
afraid to flee, found his armor in the 
woolly, energetic form of a little dog. 
That night he tied a string to the col- 
lar of Rags and led him toward the 
cars, and in their rear, a shadowy bulk 
in the vagrant lights of the smoking 
curbstone torches, followed Rajah in 
placid confidence. But he followed Rags, 
not the man! 

Nor did Rags that night go to his 
accustomed cramped quarters of the dog- 
wagon. He slept in the thick bedding 
of straw which covered the floor of the 
elephant car, a new home made for him 

y Jard Brace, afraid to chance the 
separation of a night, afraid that the 
next morning might find the dog missing 
and himself without a protector against 
the memory of an elephant. 

Rajah would hate again—that Jard 
Brace knew. Free him once from the 


contentment which the sole remaining | 


vestige of Jim Mason gave him, and 
those eyes would roll once more, that 
trunk curl high above dangerous tusks, 
those forefeet again begin their smashing 
tattoo of rage. 

But Rags stayed, closer and closer to 
the big brute as the days passed and his 
master did not return. Two sides of a 
broken triangle were they, each grieving, 
each watching for some one who did not 
come, and finding a solace in the com- 
pany of each other. 


because Rags obeyed him. There 
was nothing in the mentality of the dog 
to teach him distrust of the man who 
each day brought him dainties from the 





cook-house, and who petted him, even | 


while he longed to choke him. The re- 
action had begun in Brace now—not a 
reaction of remorse, it is true, but of fear 
for what would happen if the truth should 
somehow become known. 
desire began to make 
within the brain of the man, a desire to 
get away, to leave everything behind 
him, 
he could forget and be forgotten. 
he was afraid to go. 
him a prisoner: a dog, and an elephant 
which had become so passive, so obedi- 
ent that even the rest of the show had 
realized it—with the result that the pass- 
ing of the second week had brought a 
raise in salary 


But 


Slowly a new | 
itself apparent | 


to strike out into a new life where | 


Two things held | 


“Thought I’d make it a little more | 


” 


worth your while,” explained the menag- 
erie superintendent. “It isn’t every man 
who can quiet a bad bull like that.” 
“Thanks.” Brace said it without en- 
thusiasm. “But I can’t make any guar- 
antees, Mr. Mathews. He’s liable to 
turn bad at any minute.” 
“Nope. Don’t think so. 
to me. 


Looks good | 
That first day or two I noticed | 


that he was pretty uneasy—but that all | 


seems to have passed now. Think you've 
cut the mustard. Good work!” 


“Good morning! 
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| staring at 
| above him. 
| hollowed; his features took on a haunted, 





| was the signal for a frolic. 
| time found Rajah leading the herd, and 
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— making new friends — clinging to all. 


| But as Brace thanked him again, there 
| was even less of gratitude in his voice 
It was a final barrier against his de- 
| parture—at least according to his guilty 
viewpoint. To leave now would invite 
suspicion. Yet he knew that he must, 
that every minute he spent upon the cir- 
cus increased the danger of discovery. 
If some one had heard—enough to know 
that there had been a quarrel—and if he 
should leave the circus at a time when 
every desired thing supposedly was his, 
would it not lead to questionings, to sus- 
picions and accusations? 

He was blocked; baffled at every turn, 
imprisoned in his waking hours in the 
company of two beings which reminded 
him, minute after minute, hour after hour, 
of the man he had killed; at night he 





| must sleep in a car which contained fully 


thirty other persons, any one of whom 
might wake to hear the ravings of his 
disordered dreams, and find thereby, the 
key to his secret. He forsook the Full- 


| man, with the intention of spending the 


night on the bull-car with Rags and the 
elephant—dumb beasts at least could not 
repeat what they might hear. But every 
shadow cast by a passing switchlight 
brought him visions of a tottering form; 
every clanking of Rajah’s picket-chain 
sent him crouched and shivering into the 
farthest corner of the car; finally, his 
clammy hands grasped the ladder which 
led to the ventilator, and a sweating, 
staring thing of fear, he clambered over 


| the tops of the cars back to his berth 
in the Pullman. 


HERE came the time when, des- 
perate at last, Brace snatched such 
sleep as possible under a wagon or be- 
side the flapping side-walls during the 


| day, when there was noise and confu- 


sion to drown the mutterings of un- 
locked lips, and stayed awake at night. 
the face-board of the berth 

He grew gaunt. His eyes 


beaten look. And while his own exis- 
tence became a gray, ominous thing, that 
of the two beings who formed his in- 
carnation of conscience, found life hap- 
pier and brighter in a deepening friend- 
ship. 

The cocky little mongrel rarely left his 
bulky companion now. The opening of 
the doors of the bull-car in the morning 
And parade- 


| Rags leading Rajah, his fluffy tail cocked 
at a rudder-like angle as he trotted ahead 


|of the elephant line through the sun- 
strewn streets, fully aware, in appear- 
| ance at least, of the fact that the obedi- 
}ence of the whole herd rested not with 
the unshaven, haunted-appearing indi- 
| vidual who rode Rajah’s head, but with 
| him! 

In the afternoons, when Rajah knelt 
in the straw for his daily rest, a pestifer- 
ous little nondescript clambered over his 
big form, climbing around his trunk and 
head unmolested, and more than once 
nestling in the hollow behind the flap- 
| ping ear for a bit of anap. Night, when 
| the torches gleamed on the street-corners 
| to mark the route to the loading runs, still 
| found Rags faithful to his trust, and that 
|trust faithful to Rags. Side by side 
| they would go to the cars, reaching them 
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more by instinct than by the commands 
of the gaunt man who led them, there 
to be locked up for the night, two lonely 
things without a master, without an inter- 
est—save each other. 

This, too, ate into the composure of 
Jard Brace. His dreams of a reputation 
in the animal world long had faded; he 
now wanted only one thing: the excuse 
to leave without the fear of suspicion 
in his wake. Rags he despised, even 
though he petted him. Rajah he hated 
and feared, and it was this fear which 
gradually created a vision within the 
brain of the man, a vision of his de- 
parture in safety, while Rajah remained 
behind—dead! He had killed the mas- 
ter; now he must kill the elephant 

But first Brace must be safe—enough 
chains on that great beast to make him 
incapable of resistance, enough fetters to 
render harmless any attempt at attack, 
and Jard Brace could achieve his desire 
—that of a campaign of mistreatment 
which would make the old elephant a 
menacing thing, constantly threatening. 
constantly a dangerous element in the 
crowds and throngs of a circus. But he 
said nothing of this to the superintend- 
ent. Instead: 

“I'm afraid we'll have to dig up some 
more chains around the show, Mr. 
Mathews,” he said with a tired whine. 
“He about wore me out last night.” 

“Wore you out?” The menagerie 
superintendent turned in surprise. “You 
don’t mean—” 

“Yep.” Brace said it with an air of 
sorrow. “I guess there aint no cure for 
him—he’s just bad, clean through. I've 
seen it coming for a couple of weeks— 
but I hated to say anything. I thought 
maybe I could pull him through. But I 
had to stay in the car all last night and 
fight him most of the time. Almost got 
the best of me two or three times. 
We've got chains, aint we?” 

Mathews shook his head. 

“That’s just the trouble—we haven't. 
Nothing except malleable stuff that he 
could break in a mintue. Sorry to hear 
that, Brace. You're sure he’s—” 

“Sure of it, Mr. Mathews?” Brace 
stared at him. “Why, he had me once 
there last night when‘I was afraid I 
wasn't going to get out. If I hadn't of 
crawled under his belly—” 

“Guess I'd better order those chains 
then. How many'll you need? Four or 
five?” 

“I'd feel safer with six—forged.” 

“Sure. We're in bad territory to get 
‘em, though. Can't pick ‘em up closer 
than Fort Worth.” 

“Fort Worth? 
week away.” 

“T know it. Can't help it, though. It’s 
the closest place—no town in this hick 
country that’d have ‘em. I'll go and wire 
in the order. You can have any help you 
need in the meantime. Let me know this 
afternoon.” 


Why, that’s over a 


RACE bobbed his head, then turned 

angrily toward the picket-line. It 
was not help he needed; it was chains— 
chains that would bind the massive legs 
of the brute, so that Brace could beat 
and gouge him at will in the bull-car at 
night, so he could torment him until he 
gained what he desired, a surly, vicious 
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animal, waiting for the chance to crash | 
with his trunk the first person who came 
within range. And that would happen; 
Brace knew it was inevitable that some 


passing workman would forget and walk | 


too close. Once that was done, then 
Rajah himself must die as an incorrigible 
killer. Chains, chains! That was it, so 


that he could rid himself of a thing | 


which bound him, and establish an 


undeniable confirmation of his story of | 


the death of Jim Mason. But those 
chains were a week away; a full seven 


days must elapse before he could even | 


begin his arrangements for his escape 
from bondage. It irritated him. 
sulkily he turned to his work, only to 
growl at the query of an elephant tender: 
“Bugle’s sounded for parade. Hadn’t 
we better lead ‘em out?” 
“Lead ’em out yourself! 
go in parade any more.” 


Rajah don't 


HEN, while the rest of the ele- 

phants departed to join the long 
line of glittering wagons, of caparisoned 
horses and jabbering, painted clowns, 
Brace swerved roughly toward the bark- 
ing Rags and struck at him with his 
pitchfork. 

“Cut that out!” he snarled, and went 
back to his work, unmindful of the sud- 
den shifting of the elephant near by, the 
quick turning of the eyes and uneasy 
swinging of the heavy trunk. The dog, 
somewhat puzzled by the absence of his 
big playmate from the parade, scampered 


to safety, then trotted under the side-wall | 
to view the assembling of the street 


pageant. At last, still unable to fathom 
the reason for Rajah’s absence, he hurried 
back again, once more to bound about 
Brace, barking and yapping. Again the 
pitchfork traveled in his direction. 

“Get out of here!” 

But Rags persisted. Day after day he 
had been accustomed to accompanying 
that parade as the companion of the 
massive Rajah. Day after day he had 
seen his elephant playmate placed at the 
head of the string of pachyderms, and 
he could not understand why today should 
be an exception. Once more he returned 
to the trainer, to bark and nip at him, 
to seek to drag him out into the open, 
then to scramble excitedly as Brace, 
seizing a broken bit of tent-stake, cursed 
and threw it in his direction. 

In the rear, the swaying of that trunk 
grew more pronounced, before it began 
to curl. The eyes were walling. But the 
slayer did not notice. Again the dog 
approached him, and this time, seething 
with anger, the man caught him, struck 
him, cursed him, and finally, with a kick 
of his heavy boot sent him shrilling with 


pain to the protection of Rajah’s legs. | 


Then it was that Jard Brace leaped 
screaming far to one side and made 
for the side-wall as a bellowing roar 
came from behind him, and the wind 


from a smashing blow of a trunk which | 
had barely missed his head, fanned his | 
over his | 


gaunt face. White, staring 
shoulder as he ran, he saw the picket- 


chains straining as the elephant reared | 


and plunged for freedom; he saw the 
earth surge about the heavy stakes; then 
came the crackling of wood, as the pin- 
ions were broken in the ground, and a 
tremendous form, 


Surlily, | 
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one carat, Genuine sparkling [fj 
if 


t to you 


We guarantee to on you or 

Pp toreturn your money. 30 days free 

trial! Order direct from advt. or write 
for 128-page bargain catalog, sent free. ‘ 
$1 000 000 and 43 yeare experience back our guarantees Nu 
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loosed from his bond- | 


“DON'T SHOUT’ 


“| hear you. I can hear 
now wet well as aqubesy. 


* How Wi 

MORLEY PHONES "tes 

a pair in my ears now, but they 

are invisible. | would not know 
them in, myself, only 

that | hear ‘all night. 
Morley Phone 
for the 


is to the ears what glasses are to the 

eyes, Invisible, comfortable, weightless and harmless. Any- 
one can adjust it."" Over one hundred thousand sold 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND TESTIMUNIAL: 


THE MORLEY CO.., Dept. 778. 26 S. 15th. St. Phila, 
An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get 
rid of dandruff, for it will starve your hair 
and ruin it if you don’t. 





The best way to get rid of dandruff is to | 


dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store.. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 

The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


St. Joseph, Mich. 


Itisa 


because 


Iron Clad 699 


Colors— Black, 
Paim Beach, 
Cordovan 
Brown, Gray, 
Navy, Hunter 
African, 
Purple. 


Green, 
Brown, 
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You can earn $15 to $50 a week writing show 
cards in your own home.—No canvassing.—A 
— profitable profession easily and quickly 
learnt by our new simple graphic block system. 
Artistic ability not necessary.—We teach you 
how, and supply you with \ > — ce 
obje ect. Full particulars and booklet fre 
LSON ETHO: MITED— DEPT. A 
East Richmond, en Canada. 








It is the habit of well kept 
thousands. Follow the use of your 
tooth brush with a few drops of 
Absorbine, Jr. in an eighth glass 
of water. 
This, as mouth wash, spray and 
gargle, removes disagreeable tastes 
and breaths; destroys crevice hid- 
den germs that cause decay, and 

alleviates conditions of sore throat. 
Ie leaves the mouth refreshingly 
clean. 
Absorbine, Jr. is also, for over- 
taxed muscles, the powerful yet 
safe liniment with the dean pleas- 
ant odor. Again, it is an antiseptic, 
cleansing and healing to skin 
breaks. All in one container for 
your greater convenience. 

most t’s, $1.25, or A 
Aird bos sce. oped 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
340 Tengke =, Springfield, 


Absorbine Jr 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


TRADE MAAR ALG US PAL ONE 


Mass. 
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This Soothing Clasmic Pack Brings 
Out Your Hidden Beauty 

Cover the face as illustrated and rest while this won- 

der pack brings your hidden beauty to light—mak- 

ing your skin soft and clear—freshening the com- 

plexion and giving it a radiant, natural color. 


Immediate Results 

You don't have to wait to see results—the very first 
application shows amazing benefits—you can actu- 
ally feel the wonder work going on—the gentle lifting 
sensation proves that blemishes are being banished 
and that all the facial muscles and tissues are being 
rejuvenated. Boncilla treatments are also given in 
beauty parlors for women and can be used in your 
own home, 


Beautifier 


Does These Definite Things for the Face: 
Clears the complexion and gives it color 
Closes enlarged pores. 
Removes blackheads and pimples 
. Lifts out the lines. 
Rebuilds Grospies facial tissues. 
Makes the skin soft and velvety. 
On a guarantee of money back if you are not satisfied 
Send for Generous Introduc tory Set 


Z f 
will mail it p oot | ed as foll 
Beautifier, No. 7 Tube 
Creams and Powder, each 
These four in No. 37 set 


$1.00 

3.25 
_—_———_--"-" -_ — eee 

BONCILLA LABORATORIES 

445 East South Street 

Indianapolis, Indiana 

Lenclose 50« Kindly) 

to 

Name 


your Package-O-Beaut) 


send 


Address 
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High School 
Course in 
Two Years 


Lack of High School training bars you from a 
successful business career. his simplified and 
complete High Schooi Course—specially prepared 
for home study by leading professors—meets all 
requirements - eatoanes to college and the Jead- 


Ea essions 
Ks matter what your business 
| uations may be, you can’t 
© succeed without spe- 
wuEses bored. training. Let us give 
ou the practical training you 
need, Satista ction guaranteed. Check 
mail Coupon for Free Bulletin, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 
Dept. HE HB-8 | Chicago 


American School, 1, Dost. HB-81, Chicago, Ill. 
_ Sole how I can qualify for position checked: 
...Architect wyer 
Building Contractor Mechanical Engineer 
——— a. Shop Superintendent 
onl “vil Engineer — ..Employment Manager 
... Structural Engineer Steam Engineer 
Foreman’s Course 


Business Manager 0 
Cert. Public Accountant Sanitary Engineer 
... Telephone Engineer 
... Telegraph Engineer 
High School Graduate 
Fire Insurance Expert 


..... Accountant and Auditor 
...Draftsman and Designer 
Electrical Engineer 
General Education 


| age, broke forward in pursuit. A second 
later the tent sagged where a quarter- 
pole had been snapped in two by a 
plunging form. Then Jard Brace, his 
hands clawing, his gray lips drawn back 
from yellow teeth, his face one of frantic 
appeal, ran toward the assembled parade, 
his voice high with the warning: 

“Quick—for God’s sake—quick with 
those bulls! Circle ‘em! Rajah’s broken 
loose—he’s gone bad again!”’ 

And as if in confirmation of his cry, 
the side-walling ripped from the menag- 
| erie tent, a wagon which impeded the 
progress of the angered pachyderm 
| crashed to splinters, and chains clanking, 
picket-pins clattering, Rajah, in rebellion 
| at last, came forward, a trumpeting, 
plunging monster of revenge! 

Shouts! Milling elephants which hast- 
| ily circled to be thrown in place before 
the approaching beast. Scurrying horses 
—men running aimlessly. Scattering 

clowns, white-faced acrobats retreating 
| slowly toward the dressing-tent, a frail 
| line of protection for the fleeing, hysteri- 
| cal groups of women performers. A 
| crash, as Rajah, blind with rage, smashed 
| into the heaviest of the other elephants, 
| rebounded, turned frantically in his search 

for the man he hated, collided again, 
trumpeted wildly, strove vainly to find 

a loophole in the circle of gigantic animals 
| which had been closed about him, then 

slowly, grudgingly subsided. Far across 
the lot, huddled under a wagon, his hands 
wet and shaking, the hot breath whistling 

| over his dry, gray lips, a wreck of a 
man cowered, and prepared to run again, 
should the elephant line break. But it 
| held, and a moment later the commanding 
| voice of the menagerie superintendent 
| echoed above the noise of roaring cat 
animals, galloping horses and shouting 
men: 

“Hold them bulls in line there until we 
can run a side-wall around here. Some- 
body get the boss and tell him he'll have 
to make parade without the elephants. 
Where’s Brace?” 

“Over here.” He called it from be- 
neath the wagon, and then crawled forth. 





HE menagerie superintendent spurred 
his horse toward him. 

“What happened?” 

“He just went bad, sir. I was just 
spreading straw when he made for me. 

| It might have been somebody else just 
as easy.” 

“T guess so.” Then for a long moment 
the superintendent was silent, biting his 
lip. At last: “Hate to do it—but I 
guess I’ve got to. Go down and tell the 
trainmaster we'll want two switch-en- 
gines at four-thirty. It'll take him about 
that long to stir ‘em up. Tell him to 
spot the Rajah bull-car between ’em, and 

| to noose up two half-inch cables.” 

“Yes sir.” With strength once more 
in his trembling limbs, Jard Brace hur- 
ried for the railroad yards. Switch-en- 
| gines, two noosed cables and a spotted 
bull-car could mean but one thing—an 
elephant execution. Free! Free at last! 
| And while he stumbled on across the 
rutty lot, an inquisitive, fluffy little non- 
| descript of a dog trotted between the 
| guardians of an elephant circle and took 


-|his place between the front legs of a 





| thing condemned. 
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LL that afternoon Rags remained 

there, looking inquiringly at the 
side-walling which had been thrown about 
the elephant, the legs of pacing, armed 
men, which showed beneath the lower 
edge of the canvas, and the heavy, stocky 
hoofs of the circle of elephants still on 
guard against another outbreak. Now 
and then he whined, as with some pre- 
monition of what was to come. Far 
away the band played in the big top, 
and the crowds shouted and applauded; 
the clowns roamed about the hippodrome 
track; the rings flashed with the spangles 
of the equestriennes and resounded with 
the cludding hoofs of the “rosin-backs.” 
Only one thing was missing out of the 
great circus—no massed elephants ap- 
peared, no cracking of bull-whips or 
shouts of command from the pachyderm 
trainers, no ludicrous “hootchie-cootchie,” 
no baseball game, no blowing of harps 
in the trunks of comical giant clowns 
For the elephant herd of the World's 
Amalgamated was at a task far more 
serious—still circled about the side-wall 
of canvas, they stood at their posts of 
duty, the death-guard about a condemned 
member of their own. tribe. 

The hours passed. -An anxious-eyed lot 
superintendent glanced toward the sky. 
then sent forth scurrying messengers to 
summon the stake- and sledge-crews 
Word traveled within the tent to the 
bandmaster; and the music—the clock 
of the circus—quickened in signal of the 
approach of bad weather and the neces- 
sity for pushing through the acts as swift- 
ly as possible, that the crowds might 
reach home before the storm broke. The 
sunlight, streaming a few minutes before 
through the paraffined canvas, faded, and 
hurrying chandelier men fitted the great 
lights and raised them into place. The 
chariot races thundered about the hippo- 
drome track; the ropes of the reserved 
seats were loosed, and the crowds massed 
for the homeward journey. At the me- 
nagerie connection, the manager sum- 
moned his first assistant. 

“Cut the concert short. Blow com- 
ing. Looks bad. Want to lower the 
peaks of the big top if we’ve got time 
to do it. Look after it, will you? I’ve 
got to go down to the runs. They're go- 
ing to bump off that Rajah bull. He's 
gone bad again.” 

Outside the menagerie, the strip of side- 
walling had been pulled away, to reveal 
the circle of elephants, now being pushed 
closer to the condemned Rajah, and dur- 
ing their approach formed into a hollow 
square. Closer—while a great elephant 
stared vacuously at his companions of the 
herd, and while a little dog barked and 
whined, and trotted about in wondering. 
nervous fashion. Then came the query: 

“All set?” 

“Aye!” 

“All right. Jones and Kendall lead off; 
the rest of you keep pace. Don’t want 
to leave any hole for that bull to break 
through. He'll come along all right as 
long as the others are moving. Shy off 
to the left there a bit, Kendall, away 
from that wagon. That’s right. Now—” 

“Hey, Mathews!” It was the voice of 
the lot superintendent. “How long you 
going to be?” 

“Don’t know. ’Bout an hour, I guess.” 

“Well, keep the bull-herd down at the 
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cars, will you? And send back any men 
you can spare. She looks awful black 
over there in the west.” 

“I'll let you have five in a half-hour, 
as soon as we get the nooses hitched.” 

“We'll need ‘em! ‘Taint going to be 
more’n that before this baby hits!” 

“All right. You'll get ’em.” 


E spurred his horse to rejoin the 
strange march of death—a march 
where a titanic beast went willingly for- 
ward because his companions of the hol- 


low square were going forward, unknow- | 


ing of his fate, content that his comrades 
of the herd were near him, and that be- 
side his massive legs there trotted a 
faithful little companion of fair weather 
ind foul—the dog Rags. Far in the back- 
ground another figure moved also, a 
gaunt-faced, unshaven man who watched 
the great mass of the hollow square as 
it crossed the lot, afraid to approach too 
close lest even the bulky guard of a herd 
of elephants should fail to save him 
from the vengeance of Rajah, yet unwill- 
ing that the death of the great being 
which formed his sole witness to a mur- 
der should go unwatched. 

The hollow square reached the railroad 
tracks, and with shouts, and gentle prods 
of the bull-hooks, the crossing was com- 
pleted. The wind had risen now, scud- 
ding the black clouds across the sky, and 
whistling eerily through the slats of the 
stock-cars. Rajah raised his trunk and 
trumpeted querulously; it was the first 
storm since the night Mason had died. 
Again he shrilled, and again. At his feet 
the dog began to bark. Out at the edge 
if the elephant-line Mathews, the super- 
intendent, spurred his horse and sped 
about the hollow square. 

“Hold them bulls tight in line! Hold 
‘em tight—he’s getting nervous in there. 
Jones—Kendall! Swing to the right now, 
and bring Jennie and Maud straight up 
to the runway into the bull-car. Then 
pull ‘em off quick, one on each side of the 
run—and hold ‘em there. The rest of the 
herd will force him in!” 

The command was obeyed. At the run- 
way Rajah hesitated, then, crowded from 
the rear by the guard of his herd-mates, 
went onward. But the little dog stood 
on the runway and barked, with a new 
energy now—and with a bit of a threat 
in his tone. The canine mind is quick 
to sense the unusual, and Rags never had 
seen his great companion sent to the 
cars at any other time save nightfall. 
From the right and the left two switch- 


engines puffed lazily into the proximity | 
Then the engineers climbed 


of the car. 
from the cabs to receive their instruc- 
tions. Mathews leaned from his saddle. 

“Tl give the signal,” he announced. 
“We've got those cables strung through 
the ends of the cars. The neck-noose is 
fastened to the roof with light twine. 
He li walk into it as soon as he begins to 
tug away from the other lariat, when we 
slip it around his hind feet. TPIl wave 
my hat, see? Then pull away!” 

The engineers returned to their cabs. 
Swift-working canvas-men looped the 
cables through the drawbars of the en- 
gines and knotted them. A menagerie- 
attendant slid to the opening of the car 
and started to creep within. But Rags, 
back bristled, lips furled from his sharp 
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Perspiration odor and stain 


You can overcome bot 


OU can be free from the objec- 

tionable odor and stain of per- 
spiration which ruins clothing and 
mars your personal charm. 


Profuse underarm perspiration, 
called Hyperidrosis, is caused by local 
irregularities of the sweat glands. 
Even the healthiest people are often 
troubled with it. 

It can be easily and safely 
rected by Odorono, without 
fecting the natural, 
healthful perspiration 
of the rest of the body. 

Originally a doctor’s 
prescription, Odorono 
has become the ac- 
cepted deodorant and 
perspiration corrective 
of more than two mil- 
lion people. It is used 
in 47 countries besides 
our own. Physicians 
and nurses use and 
prescribe it. 


HAIR ON THE FACE 
QUICKLY DESTROYED 


by using WIZARD STICK treatment. Rapid, no un- 
pleasant odor, no electrolysis, no caustics. The most 
stubborn growths succumb to this treatment with- 
out pain or injury to the most sensitive skin. 
Praised and recommended as the only effectual 
method for satisfactorily TE hair. RESULTS 
GUARANTEED. BOOKLET FREE. 


LOURIM CO. Dept. R, Litchfield St,, Bay City, Mich, 
| BECOME AN EXPERT 
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AND SPEED TYPIST 


A profession that offers men and women rich rewards, 
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h—easily and safely 


A clear.antiseptic liquid, Odorono 
is not sticky nor greasy. Its mild but 
effective action immediately checks 
profuse underarm perspiration and 
destroys all odor. 

Why compromise by the hurried 
use of deodorants which check odor 
alone for a few hours, when one appli- 
cation of Odorono is effective for at 
least three days and prevents mois- 
ture and stain as well as odor, thus 
protecting waists and gowns from 
being ruined, and rendering dress 
shields unnecessary. 

Try a bottle of Odorono tonight. 

At all toilet counters—35c, 60c and 
$1.00, or by mail postpaid. Write for 
booklet. The Odorono Company, 807 
Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE UNDER-ARM TOILETTE 


YOU CAN PLAY THE HAWAIIAN GUITAR 


JUST LIKE THE HAWAIIANS! 


Because Our Native Hawaiian Instructors Will Help You 


Ow method of teaching is so simple, plain and 
easy that you begin on a piece with your first 
lesson. In half an hour you can play it! We 
have reduced the necessary motions you learn 
to only four—and you acquire 
these in a few minutes. Then it is 
only a matter of practice to 
acquire the weird, fascinating 
tremelos, staccatos, slurs and 
other effects that make this in- 
strument so delightful. The Hawa- 
jian Guitar plays any kind of 
music, both the melody and the 
accompaniment. 
Our complete 
course of 52 les- 
sons includes FREE a 


e ‘ 
sary picks and steel bar 
2 pieces of Music, 


Special arrangement 
for lessons if you have 
your own Guitar. 


Just TEAR OUT and mail today 
KRESS SECEEEME SEEEEEIE EEE Ck CE GS =~ 
First Hawaiian Conservatory of Music, Inc. 
223 Broadway (Woolworth Buildng) NEW YORK 
i Please send me full information peut your 52 easy 








lessons and FREE GUITAR OFFER i 





“8¥ Good Dancers Are Popular 


Arthur Murray, America’s Greatest Dancing Teacher, In- 


vents Remarkable Method that Teaches You to be a G 


ood 


Dancer in a Few Hours at Home —at very little Cost! 


Everyone wants to meet 
need you envy those who dan 


plished dancer easily—quickly—by 
60,000 have learned to dance by mail. 
Fox Trot, Conversation Walk, Waltz, One Step and all tl 
a few hours’ time better than from a personal teacher, 


or partner is necessary. 


and dance with the really good dancer. 


No longer 
ce the latest ballroom steps. 


You can be an accome- 
Arthur Murray's remarkable method. No music 
You can learn the 
1e newest dances at home in 
and at a fraction of the cost. 


FIVE DANCING LESSONS FREE 


To show you how quickly and casily you can learn the newest steps, five sample 


lessons will be sent you absolutely free 


dence, the Secret of Leading 
and Following, and Correct 
Dancing Positions, sent in 
plain cover). You can sur- 
prise your friends by be- 
coming a confident dancer 
soon. Send for your free les- 
sons today! For mailing, 
handling, etc., enciose 25c. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 
Studio 276, 100 Sth Ave.,N.Y. 


How to Gain Confi- 


ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 276, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York 

To prove you can teach me the ne 
me your free lessons. Enclosed is 
plain wrapper. 


(a fascinating Fox Trot, 


w dances quickly, send 
25c to cover mailing in 


Address 


i nncitiintid annie nc tite Samana State ____ 
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to your druggist 
Stops Pain Instantly 


The simplest way to end a corn is 
Blue-jay. A touch stops the pain in- 
stantly. Then the corn loosens and 
comes out. Made in two forms—a 
colorless, clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use 
whichever form you prefer, plasters 
or the liquid—the action is the same. 
Safe, gentle. Made in a world-famed 
laboratory. Sold by all druggists. 


Free: Write Bauer & Black, Chicago, Dept. 279 
for valuable book, ** Correct Care of the Feet.” 








tT tS TO LAUGH! 
She's all dolled up and looks like she has a black eye. 
HER MAKE-UP RA . 


J. Brandt's Red Fox L iquid COL-Y-B 

brows and eyelashes Aeeoueey | en ay 

RUN. Colors: By mail $1.00. 
HAIR SPECIALTY CO., 


Black and 
Dept. 











For Bobbed or Long Hair 


To make the wave or curl stay in use 


ERW, 


06 &S war o, 





Sent .direct 

50 cents per 

bottle Garrity’s Wavers 45c per 
eard of 5. Or from dealer. 


'L.M.GARRITY & CO.!NC. 














F ceasmen ABDEN 


has prepared refreshing 
soothing creams and effective sun- 
burn-preventives in order that you 
may continue to look your loveliest 
even in the Warmest weather. 


tonics, 


Venetian Lille Lotion — A liquid 
powder which is an excellent protec- 
tion against sun and wind. Four 
shades. $1.50. 


Write to Elizabeth Arden for personal 
advice in your skin difficulties ; also for 
her booklet,** The Quest of the Beautiful.’ 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
Salon d'Oro, 673-E Fifth Ave., New York 
London, £5 Old Bond St. Paris, 266 Rue St, Honore 


t. C, 28 MAST 21ST ST., NEW YORK 





little teeth, blocked him. Mathews raised 
in his saddle. 
“Somebody get that dog away 


there!” 


from 


TTENDANTS called and cajoled. 

To no avail. The attendants again 
made the attempt—only to fail, then to 
hurry to the superintendent. 

“Ought to get that dog away some- 
how!” he announced. ‘“Rajah’s getting 
nervous as the dickens in there. That 
barking—” 

\ driving rain began to patter. Men 
turned up their coat-collars and glanced 
hastily at the sky. The upper world was 
gray-black now; far away, trees were 
bending to the wind. But on the run- 
way a diminutive mongrel knew nothing 
save that he was guarding a companion 
from dangers he could sense though not 
discern, but guarding him nevertheless, 
while within— 

The trunk was curled high. The eyes 
showed white rims and red rims. The 
forefeet were moving restlessly. A blind- 
ing flash of lightning creased the sky, and 
the elephant bellowed excitedly, milling 
nervously about as he did so. Then 
something tightened on his hind legs, and 
a shout came from the rear of the car. 

“All right, Mr. Mathews! I’ve got 
him—sneaked around here and worked 
| the cable through a hole in the boardings. 
He’s caught tight.” 

“Good! Step alive up there, 
men!” 

Figures moved atop the car. 
came a curse. 

“Who fastened this here cable? The 
| string’s slipped—it aint in position for 
his head!” 

“Well, pull it up, then!” 

“Can’t get my hand down through this 
roof!” 

The menagerie superintendent gritted 
his teeth. 

“Might as well get in the car and put 
it around his neck, then. Somebody get 
that dog away from that door—we’'ll 
| never be able to do anything with him 
| keeping that bull stirred up. Here, you!” 
| He turned toward a gaunt-appearing 
| man, slinking along at the side of the 
‘cars. “You know this dog—get him away 
from here.” 

Jard Brace stared. 

“Ts—is—” 

“Oh, he’s safe enough. Got his hind 
legs lassoed. Grab that dog! We've got 
to go in the car to put on the neck- 
noose!” 

The trainer hurried forward. He 
called—but the only answer was a snarl- 
ing bark. Again—again—but to no pur- 
pose. Then a chorus came, excited, 
tense: 

“Quick! Grab that dog—grab that 
dog! That bull’s going bad again!” 

Jard Brace obeyed the command— 
seized the snapping, yapping mongrel 
and ran with him out of the ring of 
elephants and men—and moved with even 
more alacrity at the added command: 

“Keep on going with him—take him 
over to the tent and keep him there! 
He'll come back if you don’t.” 

Jard Brace went on. The dog con- 
tinued to struggle in his grasp, to snarl, 
to snap and bark. Back in the elephant 

a tremendous bulk of flesh and 


noose- 


Then 
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muscle, his hind legs caught tight in the 
steel embrace of a half-inch cable, thun- 
dered and bellowed and raged. For he 
had seen! He had recognized again a be- 
ing whom he hated, bearing away the one 
thing in the world he possessed and 
loved! 

Vainly they strove to enter the car, 
only to be repulsed by the plunging of 
a slashing trunk, which struck the side- 
boards of the car and crushed them, 
which sent the door clattering from its 
steel tracks to the ground, which 
smashed and pounded and whirled and 
twisted and writhed, an impassable bar- 
rier. Lunging and plunging, the great 
beast swerved heavily against one side, 
broke a gaping hole there, then swung to 
the other side, there to splinter the 
boards and finally with quick, tumbling 
leaps to surge straight ahead again, hard 
against the steel noose which was cutting 
deep into his thick flesh—to fall, to cave 
the floor of the car, only to rise and 
plunge and catapult himself with more 
ferocity than ever. Shouts! Steam 
shrieked from the whistle of the rear 
switch engine and swirled in the misting 
wind. Then slowly the engine began to 
pull, striving by main machine strength 
to throw the great beast to the floor 
and hold him there. But a new shout 
of warning sounded, a new milling of 
men: 

“Ease up, there! 
This knot’s—” 

The engineer did not hear. Onward, 
onward—inch by inch against the plung- 
ing form within the car—an inch more, 
an inch after that— 

Then rushing elephant-tenders swung 
their charges about in a vain attempt at a 
semicircle. The switch-engine whistled 
in warning—at the jerk of the release of 
a heavy load. The whirling wind caught 
up a dozen shouts and mingled them into 
nothingness, while within the car, Rajah, 
suddenly relieved of the tension from the 
rear, kicked and padded with his bleeding 
hind hoofs, finally freed them from the 
thing which bound them, then with one 
sidelong crash struck the side of the car 
with his full weight and tore through! 

In vain they shouted at him. In vain 
they strove to block his path with the 
other elephants; the space was too great. 
An opening showed, and through it he 
went, disregarding the shouting Mathews, 
riding at top speed beside him, not seeing 
the fences and shanties before him as he 
crashed them down in his straight, rushing 
drive toward that one thing in the world 
he hated, just fading under the side-wall 
of the menagerie tent, still with Rags in 
his grasp. 

The storm broke about him, but he did 
not notice. The great tents swayed and 
bellowed, while dripping figures clung to 
the guy-ropes. Planks crashed. Great 
rents showed in the broad expanse of the 
big top; but the eyes of the elephant 
were upon only one thing—that spot in 
the side-wall where a second before, the 
form of the murderer, Jard Brace, had 
vanished. Straight on Rajah _ went, 
knocking a wagon from his course, slash- 
ing his way through the guy-ropes and re- 
serve stakes—on—on to the side-wall and 
then within. 

One thing stood before him, arms wide, 
face white and ghastly, lips parted in 


This knot’s slipping! 
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voiceless pleading. The great trunk 
swung high and laced downward. Great 
hoofs stamped; long tusks drove deep, 
ind yellow ivory dripped carmine. Again 
—then Rajah turned, at a frightened yelp. 


In the center of the menagerie stood a | 


tiny figure, its head bowed against the 
force of the wind where it raced through 
the opening in the side-wall, blinded for 
a moment by the flying straw and deébris. 
Above, something crackled; ropes flew 
away in the gale. A quarter-pole fell, 
then a second and third. The tent 
sagged; the center-poles, the stakes of 
their main guys loosed by the strain of 
the storm, began to sway. 

Stolidly, determinedly, unaffected now, 
it seemed, by the noise of flapping can- 


vas, the shrieking of the wind and the | 
steady, rattling thrum of the rain, Rajah | 


wheeled and trotted to his little com- 
panion. He pushed at him gently with 


his trunk, and the dog crawled toward | 
him. Then slowly the big brute settled, | 


first to one knee, then the other, and 


finally to a crouching position on all | 
fours, while a little mongrel crawled to | 


the protection of his heavy breast and 
nestled there, whining no longer. 

A ‘second later a center-pole crashed 
downward, to splinter and to send its 
fragments battering harmlessly against 
the thick-boned head of the elephant. 


But they did not touch the warm, fluffy | 


little thing against his breast. And slow- 
ly, softly, billowed by the wind into a 
gently descending comforter, the canvas 


came down and covered them, from the | 
sticks and ropes and flying fragments, | 


from the wind and lightning and slanting 


rain. Nor did Rajah move from his place | 


of protection, nor leave his comrade that 


he might fight against the darkness of | 


his canvas imprisonment. 


EN minutes, and the storm passed. 

Ten minutes, and drenched work- 
men of the menagerie, hurrying to the 
rescue of their animals, jerked the canvas 
from a high-piled mound, to retreat for a 
moment in fright—then to stand staring 
as a little dog, still pawing at his eyes, 
crawled from beneath the bulky head of 
Rajah. For a moment or two the men 
conferred hurriedly, while Mathews, the 
superintendent, was summoned on the 
run. Then as they started forward, ir- 
resolute— 


“Don't you red-light me, Mason!” It | 


was a high-pitched, frantic voice from 


somewhere beneath the canvas. “I had | 


to hook that bull, I tell you! I had to 


hook that bull! Don’t you dare red-light | 


me, Jim Mason! Don’t you lay a hand 
on me—I’ll kill you—I'll kill you!” 


| 
“Tear off that canvas! Quick, I said— | 


tear off that canvas!” A second later, 
Mathews was kneeling beside a torn, red- 


marked thing, a thing whose eyes stared | 
at him but who saw him not, whose hands | 


clutched, whose foam-specked lips re- 
peated again and again: 

“Don’t you red-light me, Mason! I'm 
a better bull-man than you ever were—I 
had to hook that bull! You've been jeal- 
ous of me—” 

“Brace! Brace!” But there was only 
one answer: 

“Tl kill you, Mason—I’ll kill you!” 

“Brace—what are you talking about? 
Brace—look at me—look at me!” 
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SPIRIN 


SAY *“BAYER’”’ when you buy Aspirin. 


Unless you see name “Bayer” on tablets, you are not 
getting the genuine Bayer product prescribed by physi- 
cians over 22 years and proved safe by millions for 
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Don’t Hide Them With a 
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Z strength—from any druggist and apply a 

a little of it night and morning and you should 
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entirely. [tis seldom that more than an ounce is needed 

to completely clear the skin and gain a beautiful 
clear complexion, 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, as this 

is sold under guarantee of money back if it fails to 
remove freckles, 
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$9! hour I spenton my I. C. $. 
Course has been worth $95 to me! My! 
position, my $5,000 a year income, ~ | 
home, my family’s happiness—I owe it all 
to my spare time training with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools!” 

Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million I. C. S. students telling of 
promotions or increases in salary as the, 
rewards of spare time study. 

What are you doing with the hours after 
supper? Can you afford to let them slip | 
by unimproved when youcan easily make | 
them mean so much? One hour a day 
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like best. Yes, it will! Put it up to us to 
proveit. Mark and mail this coupon now! 
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| ance of the Mission. 


“The hook-mark’s gone! They’ll never 
|see it—never know but what—tell ‘em 
| he’s gone bad—bad—told Mason to leave 
|}me alone—had a right to beat Rajah— 
| right—they’ll nev—” 

Then his voice ceased. The eyes still 

stared, fixedly, glazedly. A long time 
Mathews remained there, at last to rise, 
and to motion aside the anxious-faced 
' bull-men, awaiting the first sally of the 
elephant, now slowly rising to his feet. 

“That’s all right, boys,” he said tersely. 
| “Go on with your other work. Guess I 
can handle this bull by myself. This”— 
and he jerked a thumb over his shoulder 
—“puts a little different light on things.” 


ATE that night the torches still 
gleamed on the lot of the World’s 

| Amalgamated. Hot containers of coffee 
| traveled here and there about the circus 
lot, to revive the fading strength of men 
tired from the long task of reclaiming 
the wreckage of a circus. Horses, hook- 
roped by the dozen to hub-deep wagons, 
struggled and panted and coughed, while 
down at the runs, taking the place of the 
pull-up teams sent lotwards that they 
might add that much more horsepower to 
the overburdened draught-stock there, 
was a great beast in a rope harness, stol- 
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idly moving through the shadows as he 
pulled wagon after wagon across the 
steel plates of the flat-car intersections 
and into place for the journey. Beside 
him walked a tired man who turned now 
and then to pat him, or to swing him 
about that he might take on a new load 
and once more begin his dragging haul. 
There was kindness in the man’s voice 
as he spoke, the kindness of friendship 
and of confidence: 

“Good old boy! That’s it—take ’er 
away there. Take ‘er away! That’s the 
stuff—slack up now, old boy! Just a few 
more trips—then you hit for the hay. 
What’s more,”—and he laughed shortly 
at his own fatigue—*‘you’re not going to 
beat old man Mathews much, at that!” 

At the runs came a shout, the arrival 
of another wagon. Mathews raised his 
tired shoulders and touched his bull-hook 
behind the great animal’s ear in signal of 
another task to come. Then he walked 
on again, on toward the glow of the 
runway torches, while behind him a great 
animal followed, faithfully, placidly, 
limping slightly on legs which bore the 
red-crusted marks of a steel noose, and 
while still farther in the rear— 

There trotted a cocky, fluffy, 
little nondescript dog. 


tip-nosed 








LITTLE MOTHER 


(Continued from page 53) 





the Little Mother wept in loneliness 


~| throughout the long hours of the night. 


Within a month Wu Ming seemed like- 
ly to accomplish his resolution to free 
Suey Min, the slave-girl, from the dur- 
Where force would 


have been hopeless, craft was succeeding. 


| The tong-master, whose gray head was 
| a storehouse of knowledge and cunning, 
| evolved the plan. 


Wu enthusiastically 
acceded to it, and the slave-master, who 
wrathfully reckoned the cost of his chat- 
tel as hopelessly lost on the night he was 
summoned to the council, was no less 
eager in his concurrence. The concrete 
result of the all-night conference was that 
on the day after Suey Min was captured, 
Wu Ming went openly to the Mission- 
house and asked for the dour-minded 
but eminently just Scotch matron who 
directed it. 

The girl, he told her, was to have been 
his wife. She was in the slave-house only 
because Chinese custom forbids a girl to 
see her prospective husband before she 
enters his home as a bride. Her proper 
home awaited her, and he had come to 
claim her. 

The missionary listened with the sus- 
picion of long experience, but the frank- 


| ness of Wu Ming’s appeal, his ardor and 


ithe obvious 
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sincerity of feeling with 
which he pleaded, all were convincing. 
The girl was questioned through an in- 
terpreter,—he had been given detailed in- 
structions in advance by the tong-chief,— 
and the answers so repeated confirmed 
all that Wu Ming had said. The Mission 
had no wish to imprison girls taken from 
slave-houses. Its object was to place 
them, by honest marriage, under the 
protection of good husbands. The Mis- 
sion’s matron demanded time to investi- 


gate Wu Ming and found that he was, 
as he said, a transcriber of books, that 
his reputation was impeccable, that he 
was in no way associated with the slave 
traffic and that he had a home to offer 
the girl he wished to marry. 

Following all of this, Wu Ming was 
told at the end of a month, during which 
not a page of his book had been written, 
that the Mission consented to the mar- 
riage. provided it be legally performed 
by American law. 


ITH such news to impart, Wu 
naturally should have returned to 

the Little Mother flushed with the ex- 
ultation justified by his triumph. But 
his step lagged wearily as he climbed the 
stairs to the attic, and at the sight of his 
face as he entered, Moy Moon sprang 
to him with a sob of sympathy. 

“Hath the white woman of the 
sion refused thee?” she cried. 

“She consents, but worse has befallen,” 
he lamented bitterly. “All was arranged 
at the Mission. On the seventh sun Suey 
Min will be given as a wife to me in 
the manner of the foolish fam quai. But 
now when all is otherwise settled, Bock 
Eye demands of me the price in gold 
which he paid for her. Mine own tong- 
master concedes such is his right by the 
Law of the Ages. The Flower of Beauty 
is lost to me forever, for lacking gold to 
buy her, when I have taken her from the 
Mission I am commanded to deliver her 
again in secret into the bondage of the 
slave-house. Death were easier. O sis- 
ter, how shall I live, knowing as I look 
from my window at night that she sleeps 
but a step from me in the accursed house 
of Bock Eye?” 

He dropped upon his stool and cov- 


Mis- 
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ered his face. Moy Moon stole softly | 
to his side and laid loving hands upon his 
shoulders. | 
“Despair not, my beloved,” she urged, 
steeling her trembling lips to calm speech. 
In the hour of her death, our mother 
foresaw this hour and thy need. She 
has provided for it.” 
“Dost thou mean that a thousand dol- 
ars in fan quai gold may be had?” ex- | 
lamed Wu Ming ecstatically. 
“Even so,” answered the Little Mother. 
Wu Ming asked no further question. 
He seized his sister in his arms and 
pressed her to his breast, and as she lay | 
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against his heart, she found there full | |# 


recompense for the bleak future she had 
hosen unflinchingly 
Long after Wu lay dreaming peace- | 
fully, Moy Moon sat alone and sleepless | 
in her room. From the day she first 
had heard of her brother’s love for the 
slave-girl, she had known that a night 
such as this must come to her—a night 
of renunciation, of full and final sacrifice. 
“Help me, O my mother,” she begged 
piteously. As if in answer to her prayer, 
she heard again, as clearly as when it | 
vas spoken, the last command her mother | 
had laid upon her. 
“Thy happiness, thy life, are nothing; 
his everything. Fail him not,” her mother | 
had said. | 
“I shall not fail, my mother,” she | 
whispered as though the departed one | 
were still beside her. | 
} 

N the morning, after sending her | 
brother to inform Bock Eye that the 
money he demanded would be paid, Moy 
Moon slipped from the house with the 
furtive stealth of a thief and asked for | 
Ning Yuan, at the consulate. 
“What dost thou desire of me?” he 
asked impatiently. 
“Once thou didst desire me—in mar- 
riage—from my brother,” she stammered | 


—to offer myself to thee at the price of | 
a thousand dollars of fan-quai gold.” 

Never had Ning Yuan been so amazed. 
Moy Moon's brazen proposal personally | 
delivered was, according to the Chinese 
code, scarcely less than immoral. Re- 
membrance of the message sent him 
through the marriage broker rekindled his 
resentment. As she awaited his answer, 
he noted the emaciation of her under- 
nourished body, the unhealthful pallor of 
her cheeks, the dull deadness of her once 
glossy hair. Assuredly she was not the | 
beauty he had thought her. | 

“I was a fool when I desired thee. | 
The gods were kind when thy ill-taught 
brother refused me. I want thee not. 
Begone!” he commanded with wanton 
brutality. 

Moy “*foon crept from his presence like 
a scourged creature of shame. Never had 


she considered the possibility of a refusal; | be 


never had she thought to endure such 
degradation. Blinded with tears, she 
hurried homeward. On the stairway a 
voice echoed back to her by memory | 
halted her steps. 

“Fail not,” it commanded. 

Slowly she turned back to the street | 
and sought Mun Yat in his store. He 
declined even to speak with her, and again 
she fled blindly from humiliation too | 


* into a chair. 
brokenly. “I come to retract his refusal | poe it all!” 


“ They got it all!” he managed to say, and sank into a chair 


And Now Their Cashier Carries a Colt 


ATURDAY A.M. Pay day! At eleven 
o’clock precisely, methodical John Morse, 


| cashier for Keith & Company, took the small, 


black bag in which he carried his payroll and 
hurried over to the Merchants’ National Bank. 

“One hundred and fifty tens, one hundred 
and fifty fives, one hundred twos and fifty ones 
this time, please.” 

“There you are, Jack,” said the teller as he 
placed the various piles of greenbacks under the 
wicket, “twenty-five hundred dollars.” 

John Morse dropped the package into the black 
bag as he had done on a hundred Saturday 
mornings before and left the bank. 

Five minutes later, breathless, speechless, pale 
and disheveled, he burst into Mr. Keith’s office 
minus the bag. 

“ They got it all!” he managed to say, and sank 
did my best to save it, but they 


“ Only last night when I read about that Everett 
robbery,” said Mr. Keith, glumly, “ I was thinking 
‘it might happen to us.’ It might happen to any 
one — once. But we'll take no chances again. 
Here, John, run over to Stephens’ right now and 
get the best Colt revolver they carry. Here- 
after 2 and the payroll will come back together 
— safe.” 

The newspapers are full of stories of payroll 
robberies. It happens every day — everywhere. 
Yet you need not fear. You can go and come 
in safety, protected by a trusty Colkt. 

A Colt revolver may save your money and your 
life. A small investment for a great protection. 

Your dealer will gladly show you various models 
of Colt’s revolvers and automatic pistols. 

If you write to the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Mfg. Co., Hartford, Connecticut, they will send 
you free “‘ The Romance of a Colt,” an interest- 
esting book giving the historical details of the 
“World’s Right Arm.” 
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A little Sani-Flush shaken into 
the water in the closet bowl ac- 
cording to directions, and then 
flushed out, removes all visible 
stains and incrustations. 


But it does more than that. Sani- 
Flush cleans the hidden, inacces- 
sible trap as thoroughly as it cleans 
the bowl. It eliminates the cause 
of unpleasant odors and makes the 
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in your bathroom. 
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money-lender, alone was left of the three 
who had offered marriage. She found 
him, a beady-eyed, shrunken creature, 
| fleshless as a skeleton, crouching as al- 
| ways behind his high desk like a spider 
| within its web awaiting victims. 

“I will wed thee, the price being a 
thousand dollars in gold,” she said with 
purposely shameless directness. For a 
second the old man’s eyes flamed, but the 
flame flickered out at the urge of caution. 
A proposal so incomprehensible must 
mask a trap. Lew Gow studied Moy 
Moon with wary suspicion. Plainly she 
was very ill. Therein, he decided, was 
the pitfall prepared for him. Undoubt- 
edly she knew she soon must die, and had 
come to filch from him the gold he loved, 
for a month, a week, perhaps but a day, 
of wifehood. Lew Gow had grown rich 
by avoiding such unprofitable bargains. 

“Should I buy thee only to bury thee?” 
he cackled hoarsely. “Offer thyself else- 
where, shameless one.” 


Again Moy Moon fled. At the door 


| of her garret she paused at the sound of 


| her brother’s restless step within. Must 
she tell him that her promise was false? 
| One resource still was left—the very last, 


| and to her immeasurably the worst. Si- 
| lently 1 
| crossed the street to the slave-house of 


she descended the stairs and 
Bock Eye. 

The slave-dealer heard her to the end, 
his face as expressionless as carven stone. 

“Thou wilt give thyself to me in life 
serfdom to live where and as I command, 
in exchange for Suey Min as thy brother’s 
wife, provided only that he shall remain 
ignorant of thy bargain. Do I speak 

| truly the words of thy tongue?” he ques- 
| tioned when she had finished. 

“Ave,” answered the Little Mother. 

In silence Bock Eye considered the of- 

| fer. At last he spoke. 

“Suey Min is younger than thou; also 
she is better fleshed. Is it just that I 
should exchange much for less?” 

“Thy much is Suey Min whom thou 
hast not. Thy less is myself whom, if 
thou art not a fool, thou wilt have. 
Choose as pleases thee, but know that 

| Wu Ming will leave thy slave-girl within 
| the white Mission rather than return her 
to thee,” retorted Moy Moon scornfully. 

Undeniable logic was in her words, and 
Bock Eye was too shrewd to risk a good 

| bargain by indecision. 

| “The bargain is sealed,” he declared. 
| “Thou comest to me in exchange for 
| Suey Min on that day when Wu Ming 
takes her from the accursed Mission.” 

“Sealed beyond breaking is the bar- 
gain,” agreed Moy Moon. 


OT until the morning of the day set 

for his wedding at the Mission did 

the Little Mother tell Wu Ming that she 

intended to leave him before he returned 
with his bride. 

“Thou shalt not go,” he protested. 

“Thou shalt remain with us. In happi- 
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ness and contentment we three shall dwell 
together.” 

It was then that Moy Moon gathered 
her strength for her final, most torturing 
ordeal. To insure her brother’s happi- 
ness, she must deceive him. To reconcile 
him without regret to her life in the 
slave-house she must make him think her 
unworthy, must make him believe the 
service she had given him was too hateful 
longer to be borne. 

“Hear me,” she cried, steeling herself 
for the lies she must utter. “For many 
moons I have served thee well. For many 
moons I have worked by night fashion- 
ing flowers that thou mightst eat. I did 
this in pity, not in love. Thy poor earn- 
ings will not buy rice for two mouths; 
how then wilt thou feed three? I am 
weary of overmuch drudgery. I crave 
silks, perfumes, idleness, luxury—all that 
the slave-house can give and thou canst 
not. I shail—” 

“Go, then, unworthy one,” Wu Ming 
cried in fierce anger. “No longer do I 
want thee. Too long have I been a de- 
ceived fool.” 

Moy Moon laughed, and left him. 


T the appointed afternoon hour Bock 
Eye placed in the Little Mother’s 
trembling hands the bag of gold for which 
she had sold herself to serfdom. Wu Ming 
was awaiting her when she returned to 
the garret. He accepted the bag with un- 
appeased anger and without misgiving as 
to the source from which it had come. 

“Our blessed mother’s gift to me is 
defiled at the touch of thy hands,” was 
his only thanks. Moy Moon hurriedly 
turned from him to the door. On the 
threshold she stopped and looked back 
as if to photograph upon her mind one 
last picture of the home she would never 
reénter, and the brother she would never 
see again. 

“Farewell, my brother,” she whispered 
faintly. “Be happy in the love of thy 
chosen one, and forget thy Little Mother 
who hath so grievously failed thee.” 

“That will I assuredly do,” he answered 
wrathfully. For another instant the girl 
stood in the doorway; then the door was 
softly closed, and she was gone. 

Bock Eye was startled by Moy Moon’s 
appearance when she entered the slave- 
house. A strange light that seemed the 
reflection of hidden, inner fires burned in 
her eyes, and her brow alternately was 
cold with clammy perspiration or hot 
with fever. She reeled with weakness at 
each step. 

“Art thou ill?” he queried anxiously, 
for where girls are chattels, their illness 
alarms their masters. 

“Not ill, but very weary,” Moy Moon 
murmured faintly. “May I find rest in 
sleep?” 

At the slave-dealer’s command, an aged 
crone led the girl to the room that had 
Once within 
it, Moy Moon heard the key turned from 
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the outside, the audible symbol of her 
bondage. Dazedly she looked about her. 
ilken garments were spread upon the 
yuch; the air was heavy with perfume; 
ipon a dressing-table were jeweled hair- 
rnaments, earrings, bracelets of jade and 
anklets of hammered gold—each a new 
eminder of the horror of her slavery. 
Shuddering, she turned to the window to 
escape the sight of the hateful luxury 
that surrounded her. 

By chance the room assigned her was 
opposite Wu Ming’s workroom. Moy 
\[oon saw him now at his desk, his head 
bowed upon his arms, while his quiver- 
ing shoulders betrayed the grief from 
which she believed she had saved him. 

At the sight of her brother, Moy Moon 
the slave-girl vanished. At the window 
in her stead stood the Little Mother with 
hands tightly pressed against her lips to 
stifle the yearning cry of love that was 
bursting from them. A swift agonizing 
pain throbbed through her temples; she 
reeled and clutched at a table; then sight 
left her, and she fell as consciousness was 
blotted out beneath a rushing wave of 
blackness. 

It was thus that the aged crone found 
ner. 


ANY days later consciousness slow- 

ly returned to Moy Moon. At 
first she knew only that she lived; then, 
as memory strengthened, that she had 
been grievously tortured. Following this 
thought came remembrance of the slave- 
house. It was then that she opened her 
eyes. 

Bending close above her in tenderness 
and solicitude she saw the face of her 
brother. 

“Little Mother, my Little Mother, dost 
thou know me?” he whispered gently. 


“Ah, yes, beloved one,” 
wonderingly. “Where am I? 
thou here?” 

“Thou art at home—thine own home. 
Look about thee.” 

Moy Moon turned her head, and saw 
that she lay upon her own pallet in her 
own beloved, familiar garret. 

“Tell me how I came here?” 
begged. 

“Thou hast been ill unto death with a 
sickness of the brain that came upon thee 
when thou didst leave me to become, for 
my sake, the slave of Bock Eye. Ah, Lit- 
tle Mother, thy tongue hath revealed thy 
secret whilst thy mind was deadened by 
the fever. I have heard the full truth. 
Never again shalt thou leave me.” 

Tears welled from the girl’s eyes. 

“Alas, I must return to Bock Eye,” she 
murmured. “The bargain was sealed be- 
yond breaking.” 

“It has been fulfilled, and thou art 
free,’ Wu Ming answered, and folded 
her against his breast. “My eyes were 
blinded by my passion for the girl of 
the slave-house. In seeking her I forgot 
all else. But the good gods thwarted my 
evil will. At the hour of my marriage, 
Suey Min fled from me with Wong Fu, 
the interpreter of the Mission, whom she 
loves for his wealth as she hated me for 
my poverty. Wong Fu first hid her safe- 
ly, then bought her for himself from 
Bock Eye, who has taken back from me 
the gold for which thou didst sell thyself. 
Thou alone art faithful. In my blindness 
to thy love I have been unworthy of it. 
Wilt thou forgive and become again and 
forever my Little Mother?” 

And Moy Moon smiled happily up at 
him as she answered: 

“Thy Little Mother, beloved brother— 


ah, yes, yes, always.” 


Why art 


she 





THE SIXTH SHOT 


(Continued from page 81) 





A moment the old man stood, uncer- 
tain, uncomprehending, wondering if the 
gun had shot and he had not heard. But 
yonder stood Bud alive, and there had 
been no flash of flame from the pistol. 
Suddenly the suspicion rushed through 
his mind that even Nank Morgan had 
lost his nerve and had not pulled the 
trigger. Then an inkling of what had 
really happened dawned on him, and he 
hurried to Nank, the suspicion and the 
question both in his excited eyes. 

“You played a trick on us,” panted 
Nank, his eyes blazing like live coals. 
“You never stuck no cartridge in this 
gun. You had us standin’ up here think- 
in’ we were killin’ one another. And 
you—!” 

With hands that trembled, the old man 
snatched the gun away from him, un- 
breeched it and exposed the cartridge. 
“Strike a match!” he ordered. “Hold 
it close here! I played a trick, did I? 
See that ca’tridge? See that-ar dent in 
the cap whar the plunger hit? See it? 
I played a trick, did 1?” 

He counted the empty cells back to the 
one that lay under the hammer. There 
were four of them. The old gun that 
had barked faithfully in many a fight 


had “snapped” 
second shot. 

“That would 
Nank. 

“Tt is you, young man!” 

Old Bill did not speak with resent- 
ment; that had left him now. 


in this—snapped on the 


have been mie,” said 


It was just | 


she answered | 





| 


a question of doing the right and fair | 


thing, of seeing through to the end this | } 
He turned to Bud, | 


fight that had begun. 
coming toward them like a sleepwalker. 

“Bud Campbell,” he said, “this here 
gun snapped on the second shot. That 
shot was yours—that shot is still yours. 
If the gun snaps again, it is still yours— 
yours till the gun do go off. Hit’s the 
right an’ fair thing; hit’s the only right 
an’ fair thing.” 

A moment Bud stood looking down 
sternly into the old man’s unflinching 
eyes. Then he cried out so loud that the 
startled echoes came back to them from 
the border of the silent field. 

“No—by God, no! I don’t want no 
shot—fair or no fair! Gal or no gal! 
Git out of my way; git out of my way 
with that gun. —Nank Morgan—me an’ 
you was raised together, Nank. Me an’ 
you have been to hell together. 
my hand, Nank Morgan!” 


Here’s | 





| 


| 
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| excitement; 


And so they shook hands there in 
iy Dead Man’s Field, looking into one an- 
other’s haggard eyes. 

“Tt’s all my fault,” said Nank. “I 
didn’t have no business buttin’ in to- 
night. She’s yours, Bud. She don't 
care nothin’ for me. I ought not to 
have butted in. I’m goin’ back to town 
tomorrow.” 


LD Bill McCorcle turned away and 
shuffled on down the road alone in 
the moonlight. Back there was no place 
for him. Young men didn’t know their 
minds any more. The world had fallen 
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on degenerate days. He had been swept 
aside like the prophets of old by a gen- 
eration that regarded him not. Behind 
him lay the moonlit field. Below him 
the valleys and the shadows. A mile 
down the road he passed the cabin of 
the Campbells. There was a light in 
the window. The Widow Campbell was 
sitting up for Bud. Farther on, he 
passed the cabin of the Morgans. There 
was a light in the window here too 

“Things aint like they used to was,” 
he said, and shook his head. 

But there was a grin on his hard old 
face as the moonlight fell upon it. 





A GIRL OF 


THE FILMS 


(Continued from page 45) 





and Pop Dorgan, having 
reached the newcomers, was attempting 
to place them at a conspicuous table 
where all could see his latest capture. 
Jan was evidently a bashful lion, for he 
begged excuses and indicated his prefer- 
ence for standing in the bean-line and 
taking his turn, an act of humility not 
usually exhibited by the limelighters of 
his set. 

Perhaps the proudest men in New 
York that night were the two young 








| what 
must be a very handsome face. 


| winning 


| diverted 
| with his camera and flashlight; and while 





sporting bucks who had lured their hero 
into the Valhalla of Bowery social life. 
Such intimacy with the great gave them 
a distinction they had never before en- 
joyed. And so as Jan walked along, en- 


| gaged in happy conversation by Dorgan, 


his gentlemen-in-waiting expanded genially 
with the possessive feeling of exhibitors. 
They almost felt like partners in Jan’s 
greatness, and they threw out their 
chests receptively to the admiring eyes 
of the excited patrons. 

During Jan’s pilgrimage to the bean- 
pot, Tessie was as excited as a débutante 
about to meet a Yale half-back. She did 
her best to maintain her dignity and 
poise, but the nearer he came, the more 
excited she got. Finally her impatience 
was exasperated by Dorgan’s unctuous 
interest, which caused Jan to turn his 
face from her point of observation. 

She saw enough, however, to stir her 
deeply. She had read of his victory over 
Red Egan the night before; but he had 
evidently paid the price, for one eye was 
bandaged, and several strips of white 
plaster interrupted his other features. 


| Worst of all, the dressings prevented Tes- 


sie from getting a satisfactory look into 
she knew from his photographs 
She was 
sure of this now, because of his one good 
eye, which was deep and lustrous, his 
smile and beautiful teeth. 


INALLY Jan and his entourage ar- 

rived before the high altar where our 
heroine presided; and Tessie was at last 
going to look right into the face of the one 
person in the world who seemed to sym- 
bolize all she held sacred in splendid man- 
hood, when suddenly his attention was 
by the arrival of Schnitty, 


this busy functionary was setting up his 
instruments, Pop Dorgan arranged the 
tableau. Jan was asked to hold his plate 


while Tessie filled it with a generous 
helping of beans, but as he was requested 
to look into the camera, she could see 
only the back of his head. 

Then in the tenseness of the dramatic 
suspense, the flash went off, and in the 
excitement of the moment Tessie’s usually 
perfect technic suffered a partial eclipse 
and she only half filled his plate, the 
other half dripping over the edge with 
a slow mucilaginous spatter. 

Dorgan, used to the flashlight, was the 
first to recover his eyesight, and turning 
to beam upon the tableau, beheld the 
faux pas. Pockmarked and normally red 
the proprietor turned splotchy purple 
The blow to his pride was serious, and 
with angry impulsiveness he stepped over 
the rail and shoving Tessie roughly to 
one side, seized the ladle from her shak- 
ing hand and filled a clean plate. “Here, 
Mr. Morsowski,” he said with a forced 
smile, while attempting to change plates. 


W, that’s all right, Mr. Dorgan,” 

smiled Jan pleasantly. ‘This is all 

I can eat, anyway.” And turning to the 

confused girl, he added: “Don’t feel so 

cut up. We all spill the beans occasion- 

ally. I nearly dropped the thing myself 
when that flash went off.” 

Jan would have passed on, but through 
his unbandaged eye he observed Dorgan, 
in his ill-suppressed anger, deliberately 
pinch Tessie’s upper arm as he returned 
the ladle. Though her face contracted in 
pain, she uttered not the slightest sound. 
The cruelty of the sudden action caused 
the blood to rise in Jan’s neck, and he 
leaned over and said so quietly that only 
a few could hear: “Dorgan, you're a 
damn’ brute.” 

“T’m a what?” 
as he poked his 


snorted the proprietor 
head over the pot. 

“T said you’re a damn’ brute,” replied 
Jan calmly, “and if there weren’t ladies 
present, I’d make it stronger than that.” 

“T am, am I?” Dorgan gulped, and his 
eyes blazed. “Well, I'll take that from no 
runt like you. Not in me own place!” 
And he lunged forward, striking wildly 
at his guest and knocking over the pot 
in his fierce and sudden onslaught. 

It was all so sudden and over so 
quickly that few people knew exactly 
what happened, for waiters and specta- 
tors dashed up instantly and pulled Jan 
off the prostrate figure. In that short 
moment, however, Dorgan had met with 
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some kind of physical or spiritual jolt 
that made him quite amenable to the sug- 
gestion of his waiters that he be taken 
to the kitchen and cleaned up, for his 
shoes and trouser-legs were literally cov- 
ered with blood and beans. 


HE habitués of the P. and B. rushed 
forward and formed an eager cir- 
cle, those behind climbing on chairs and 
tables to see the thrilling excitement. 
Thus were they grouped when the show 
was stopped almost as soon as it began. 
When Dorgan had been dazedly led off 
to his cleaning, Jan straightened the pot 
and was just turning to leave with his 
two friends when he glanced up and saw 
Tessie’s pale face. Stepping quickly over 
the rail onto the platform, he took her 
hand and patting it tenderly, said: “I’m 
sorry this thing happened. I didn’t earn 
my Cyclone title in brawls of this kind, 
but I couldn’t stand seeing that brute 
pinch you. Please forgive me. I—I—” 
Jan stopped in the middle of his apol- 
ogy. His eyes had perceived his own 
garlanded picture on the wall over Tes- 
sie’s shoulder, and seeing it, he smiled, 
not in vanity, but at the signature, the 
orthography of which was so unlike his 
own. Then turning his head, he beheld 
Kitty, a broad grin on her face, panto- 
miming to him that this deification was 
the work of Tessie, standing so shaken 
before him. 

“Will Dorgan take this out on you?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, he'll probably fire us both,” cut 
in Kitty, “but that’s nothin’. He’s done 
that often, but he always asts us to come 
back.” 

“Well, if you lose your jobs on my ac- 
count, let me know, wont you?” Jan 
took both of Tessie’s hands in his, and 
as her head was still bent forward, he 
patted her golden hair gently, much to 
the amusement of the crowd. 

For a full minute Tessie stood stock 
still. The shock of the sudden little 
drama had given way to a curious calm, 
during which her pale face took on a 
flush, and her heart beat rapidly. She 
was undergoing an emotion that sent the 
blood singing through her like a giant 
jew’s-harp. Yes, Jan was everything her 
dream had pictured. In spite of the un- 
seemly brawl, he was essentially a gentle- 
man. Everybody laughed at his caress, 
but to Tessie it was the expression of an 
adorable tenderness. 

Fortunately the exit of Jan and his 
friends occupied the entire attention of 
the spectators, and no one had observed 
Tessie’s pensive attitude, from which she 
was abruptly shaken by a voice beside 
her. 

“Now, beat it, you and your Pilky 
friend too.” It was Dorgan, calmed and 
cleaned, but inwardly raging. 

Without a word Tessie motioned to 
Kitty, and both left for their lockers, 
Kitty eagerly inquiring what the boss had 
said. Summoning two other girls, Dor- 
gan soon had the service running as 
smoothly as though nothing had hap- 
pened, though the incident was still the 
subject of lively interest among the 
diners. 

“If you lose your jobs on my account, 
let me know!” Jan had said it. No, 
Tessie was not in the least depressed 


as she and Kitty, bundles under their | 


arms, made their way toward the door. 
In fact, there was a light in the younger 
one’s face that bespoke a certain expec- 
tant pleasure as the result of her “can- 
ning.” 

But the adventures of this fateful 
night were not yet over. Stopping to ex- 
tend a greeting to some of their ac- 
quaintances, the girls were just about to 
pass out into the crowded street when 
Kitty noticed some one beckoning them 
from a table in the corner by the window. 
Rather perfunctorily she took Tessie by 
the sleeve and stepped across to where 
three men were sitting. 

“Fired, eh?” said the heavy-set man 
in the middle. 

“Yes sir,” replied Kitty. 

“Well, how would you like to work in 
the movies?” The Climax director leaned 
back, pushed his hat up and grinned ex- 
pansively. He knew better than anyone 
the electric thrill contained in the ques- 
tion. Work in the movies? Why, there 
wasn’t a girl in town but would leave 
her very gods to achieve such a delicious 
experience, and so he was hardly pre- 
pared for Tessie’s rejoinder. 

“Quit your kiddin’. Come on, Kit, 
the beans have gone to their brains.” 
Tessie grabbed her companion and started 
for the door. But Kitty was rooted to 
the spot, gazing vacantly into the face 
of the tall, handsome man on Driver’s 
right who was looking ravishingly into 
the eyes of his startled victim. 

“Yes, Tess, they’re movies, all right,” 
she was saying, when the bald-headed 
man spoke up. 

“Your friend is right, Miss—Miss 
Boggs? We're from the Climax Studio 
in Brooklyn, and as we are making a scene 


something like this, we thought perhaps | 


you girls could help us do it properly. 
Here is my card.” And sure enough, it 
bore the magic name “The Climax 
Studio,” with the usual information re- 
garding street and telephone. 

“So if you want to earn a few bucks 
workin’ extra,” added Driver, “come 
over to the studio tomorra mornin’ at 
nine. Wear what you had on tonight and 
don’t be late.” 
wrote something on a card. “Here— 
give this at the gate.” Rising, he 
stretched himself as though acceptance 
was a foregone conclusion. No one had 
ever yet been known to refuse such a 
chance. 

“All right, sir, we'll be there,” gasped 
Kitty as the two girls, scrutinizing the 
card, hurried out. 


EEDLESS to say, this little scene 

had been observed by Pop Dorgan 

from across the room, and just as his 

strange guests were leaving, he strolled up. 

“Givin’ ’em jobs?” he asked with eye- 

brows lifted and thumbs in his armpits. 

“Ves, we’re goin’ to use ’em for a few 
days over at the Climax Studio.” 

“Movie stuff, hey? Whatcha goin’ 
to pay ’em?” 

“Oh, three dollars, I guess.” 

“Three dollars a week?” 

“Three dollars a day. But what’s it 
to you?” Driver’s ire was aroused by 
Dorgan’s implied challenge. 

“Well, p’raps I may send for ’em to 
come back here; that’s all.” 
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Dull Hair 


The difference between beautiful hair 
and ordinary hair is very slight—usually 
something about its shade, a little something 
which makes it attractive if present or 
just ordinary if lacking. Whether your hair 
is light, medium or dark, it is only necessary 
to supply this elusive little something to make it beau- 
tiful. This can be done. If your hair is dull or lacks 
lustre—if it is not quite as rich in tone as you would 
like to have it—you can easily give it that little some- 
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ordinary shampoos do nothing but clean the hair. 


Golden Glint 
Shampoo 


is NOT anordinary shampoo. It does more than merely 
clean. It adds beauty—a “tiny tint’’—that little 
something which distinguishes really pretty hair from 
that which is dull and ordinary. Would you really like 
to have beautiful hair? Just buy a package of Golden 
Glint Shampoo. At your dealer's or send 25c direct 
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“What’s your drag? They're not your 
| kids, are they?” Driver shifted his cigar. 
“No, but I guess they'll come back if 
I tell ‘em to,” replied the proprietor 
with a cryptic smile as he strolled away. 

“The old dog seems to have somethin’ 
on ’em, Mac,” said Driver as they made 
their exit from the Beanery. “But we'll 
see.” 

No pen can record the intimate con- 
fidences of these two children of the 
tenements as they lay rapturously on 
their bed that night in their dingy room. 
It was as though some fairy had waved 
her wand, and instantly their dream he- 


| roes had appeared in the flesh; and then, 


sensationally capping it all, the gates of 
the Climax Studio had been thrown open 
and they had been bidden to enter. The 
steamy brilliance of the Pork and Bean- 
ery seemed tawdry in comparison to the 
happy land they had seen in their moon- 
lit dreams of the night before. It was 
two o'clock before they pressed their 
gum-wads to the bed-posts and drifted 
off upon a voyage of dreams. 


Chapter Four 


| is indubitably true that thousands 
and thousands of New York’s East 
Side children have never seen a tree; but 
Tessie and Kitty had traveled. They 
had been to Coney once, and on two oc- 
casions had attended chowder parties up 
the river as guests of their district leader. 
However, this was their first adventure 
over the Brooklyn Bridge. 

On this never-to-be-forgotten morning 
they occupied front seats on the trolley, 
and witnessed what seemed to them the 
whole world going the other way in 
crowded trains, for at this time of day 
the traffic was almost wholly Manhat- 
tanward. But even the novelty of the 
aérial voyage occupied little of their at- 
tention, for they were thinking only of 
the fairyland that lay at the end of their 
journey. 

“There it is—there it is!” gasped Kitty 
as they debarked at the appointed corner 
and beheld the words “Cirmax StupI0” 
lettered the length of a high board fence. 

“Chee, it don’t look much from the 
outside, does it?” spoke up Tessie with 
some disappointment. “But p’raps it’s 
all right inside.” 

Walking down the old rickety side- 
walk, they came to a crowd of perhaps 
a hundred people waiting outside a gate. 

“Say, where do we get in?” asked Tes- 
sie of a big sailor from the navy yard. 

“Right down there, kid, but you'll 
have to take your place in line.” 

“Not me, bo; we go right in. Come 
along, Kit.” And the young lady, taking 
command, as she did in all serious affairs, 
led her pretty companion toward the 
gate. 

But when they reached the entrance, 


| the hopeful aspirants for movie fame 


found there was an etiquette to employ- 
ment-seeking. 

“Say, beat it down to the end of the 
line; what makes you think you can horn 


| in here?” growled the monster at the gate 


—a clean-shaven old man, who, to judge 


| from his appearance, might one day have 


| 


been an actor himself. 
“But we’ve got business in there. I 


~ with silver-slippered heroines. 
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want to see Mr. Driver. Here—” Tessie 
attempted to present the card she had 
been given. 

“Nothin’ doin,’ kid. Take your turn 
now like a good little girl.” The gateman 
waved her away with great finality, while 
admitting two others who were showing 
proper credentials. 

“Come along, Kit,” said Tessie 
proudly. ‘“That’s why that fella’s a gate- 
man, and he’ll never be nothin’ else. 
Come with me, and we'll get in here if 
we have to use the ax in the Climax.” 
And paying not the slightest attention to 
the directions, the young lady led her 
timorous roommate up two steps to a 
door beside which was a sign: “Office. 
All extras apply at the gate.” 

At the far end of the narrow wooden 
corridor in which the girls found them- 
selves was a wooden railing behind which 
sat a pre-adolescent office boy immersed 
in the cataclysmic adventures of the 
Katzenjammer Kids. 

“Hello, Edgar! Run along and tell 
Mr. Driver that Miss Boggs and Miss 
Pilky are here. Hurry, now, for you’re 
holdin’ up the whole woiks.” 

“IT am, am I?” came back the noncha- 
lant reply that did not even interrupt the 
young wicket-keeper’s interests in Fritz 
and Hans. “Well, if you want to git on 
this lot, you'll have to go in by the gate.” 
Edgar slouched down behind his paper. 

But Tessie was purposeful and did not 
propose to be shunted around by any 
underlings—not when she had written 
authority from the great Bill Driver. 
And so, reaching over, she pulled the 
paper from the lad’s hand, and taking 
him by the ear, gave it a good twist. 

The piercing squeal emitted by the 
freckle-faced boy instantly brought an 
eye-shaded and coatless clerk bounding 
through a side door. “Here, here, what’s 
the matter?” he asked. 

“Well, aint this enough to get us in 
here?” asked Tessie, pompously handing 
Driver’s card to the intruder. 

“Sure,” replied the clerk with a smile, 
after reading the pasteboard. “But what 
are you doing to our hard-working little 
Edgar?” 

“Haw, haw, his name is Edgar, Kit. 
I knew it!” And turning. to the smiling 
man she added: “The poor fish didn’t 
know us, I guess, and he wouldn’t let us 
in—-that’s all.” 

“Well, he’ll know the next time, no 
doubt. Edgar, take a good look at the 
ladies.” But Edgar contented himself 
with an expression of great disgust and 
one disdainful word: “Rats!” 


ND so at last the happy girls passed 

through the gates into the magic land 
of make-believe, that magnificent dream- 
country where ladies lolled in limousines 
and sport-shirted heroes went canoeing 
But as 
they emerged from the office and stood 
on the steps leading to the lot of the 
Climax Studio, the expectant look in 
their eager faces changed to disappoint- 
ment and chagrin.. This was not at all 
like the land of their dreams. They had 
expected to arrive in a fairy park filled 
with splendid palaces through which 
strolled magnificent men and ravishing 
ladies, attended by an army of photog- 
raphers taking their pictures in all sorts 
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of intriguing situations. Instead, they 
looked upon the backs of several great 
wooden buildings with no more architec- 
tural merits than sawmills, while hither 
and thither dashed overalled function- 
aries as unpoetic and unpicturesque as 
their workshops. 

“P’raps it’s all inside,” ventured Tes- 
sie hopefully. 

“Here you—you’re workin’ in the 
Driver set, aint you? Well, come with 
me.” And Beatty, assistant to the great 
director, led the pale but excited girls to 
a small court flanked on one side by the 
camera vault, on another by the cutting- 
room. 

On the two long sides of the court 
were benches upon which was congre- 
gated the strangest assortment of humans 
these girls had ever witnessed. Cowboys, 
shopgirls, plumbers, precocious children 
with protecting parents, has-been actors, 
Chinamen, negroes, callow, cigaretty 
youths, and even a Turk. 

“Sit there, till I call you,” ordered the 
efficient Beatty, and then abruptly left on 
his duties. 

This was more like it. The girls 
beamed at the kaleidoscopic picture the 
colorful characters presented, little real- 
izing that they themselves were strikingly 
picturesque to the others. 

“Workin’ in the restaurant scene, 
dearie?” asked a voice beside Tessie, and 
she turned to look into the face of the 
typical young old-time dramatic actor. 
But before she could reply he went on: 
“Pretty good make-ups you got. The 
trouble with most of these here so-called 
actors is they overdo it. I know the 
East Side of New York from the Battery 
to Fourteenth Street, an’ you kids’ve got 
it just right. Now, for Gawd’s sake, 
don’t let the wardrobe department kill 
it. 


“CVAY, Tess, is he kiddin’ us?” whispered 
Kitty. 

“I thought so at foist,” answered the 
alert youngster, her face puckered into 
a frown, “but now I know why Driver 
ast us to come in the clothes we had on— 
we're ‘types,’ Kit, all right. Well, if 
that’s what they want, let’s play it 
strong.” Then by way of diversion she 
turned to her right-hand companion. 

“Say, bo, where do you get that ‘dearie’ 
stuff?” she asked, smiling. 

“Aw, don’t pay no attention to Steve, 
laughed a buxom lass of forty, two seats 
down the line. “Steve even ‘dearies’ me. 
He thinks he’s a director.” 

“Well, if I couldn’t direct pictures bet- 
ter’n some of these birds, I’d eat my hat. 
Look at Phelan; two years ago he was 
drivin’ a taxicab; and Driver—who was 
he? Just a ballyhoo for a medicine show. 
The only director they got in the lot that 
knows picture action is Jim Dansig, an’ 
they don’t give him a look-in. Besides, 
iook at the stuff they pull around here. 
If I had a daughter, I’d see her in hell 
b’fore I’d tet her work in this game—” 

Then: “Here, you, come along!” It 
was Beatty calling to Tess and Kit. 
“Driver wont be shootin’ your set till 
eleven o’clock, but you better be made 
up.” Leading them to a little room on 
the end of a row of dressing-rooms, he 
turned them over to the cosmetic mercies 
of Mr. George Hemming. 


” 


were antipodally unlike. Tessie, small 
but upstanding, had the unsexed, boyish 
figure of Peter Pan; Kitty, larger, fuller 
and more femininely ripened, proclaimed 
her sex in every curve of her soft, well- 
rounded contours. The contrast was 
further emphasized in their eyes; Tes- | 
sie’s were open, frank and challenging. 
Kitty’s languid and melting. 

In dress the girls were fashionable ac- 
cording to the times, with the usual ex- | 
aggerations that obtain among the lower 
levels when imitating Fifth Avenue 
standards, their skirts being aggressively 
tight and plaid, their dinky pie-plate hats 
pitched at an angle peculiarly Bowery 
esque. 

“Say, kid, you got an awful map.” 
Thus Hemming. ‘“What’s the matter 
with your skin? Beans, hey? Well, 1 | 
guess I can fix you up with Numbe 
Two.” 


Physically these two young — 
| 


T was true. Tessie had what was 
known as a bath-towel complexion. 
“What’s your name? Pilky?” asked 
Hemming, turning to Kitty. “Well, 
you’re easy. Jest a light coat o’ Three, 
and a Two powder. Now rub in the cold } 
cream good and hard. I take it the game | 
is new to you kids. Well, watch close, 
an’ you kin do it yourselves next time. 

. Jest can that gum-chewin’, now. 
while I line your eyes.” 

That Hemming knew his business was | 
evidenced by the results, for when the 
girls emerged, their skins were actinically | 
identical and equally clear. “Chee, Tess. 
you wouldn’t be so bad-lookin’ if you had 
a skin like that all the time,” ventured | 
Kit. 

“Would it be all right if we wandered 
around until we are wanted?” asked Tes- | 
sie deferentially, for she hadn’t yet sorted 
out the respective authorities of the vari- 
ous functionaries. | 

“Sure, but just let Beatty know where | 
you are in case they begin shootin’.” 

If the fairyland of their dreams was 
not realized as they passed through the 
mystic portals of the Climax Studios 
and beheld the grim unpainted backs 
of the stages, the sight that met the 
grease-painted eyes of our young neo- 
phytes, when they looked upon the car- 
nival-like spectacle on the lot, compen- 
sated entirely. On the huge open-air 
stage the carpenters were giving the fin- 
ishing touches to an interior set of a 
palatial house that was the last word in 
cinema magnificence. 

The interiors used in the earlier movies 
had been simple—two flats forming the 
angle of a room, a door in one and a win- 
dow in the other; a chair, a table and a 
picture on the wall had completed the 
illusion. 

But things had suddenly changed. The 
dramatic chaps had proved that real 
situations could happen indoors, and they 
had begun to build interiors like ones 
used on the stage. “All right,” Driver 
had said. “If we are going to shoot in- 
doors, we'll do it right. First we'll cut 
out the canvas; this scenery don’t have 
to travel. And I don’t want no scenic 
artists; their perspective is all wrong: 
instead of havin’ three thousand eyes in 





an audience, ours is just reversed; and 
we have only one—in the camera.” 


And 
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| in a hall-bedroom, 
| I’d just as lief live in Siegel Cooper's 


| dered over to the next set, an 
| scene for a tenement story. 


| not be back for a week. 
| flower, is little Montie.” 


| panion to a tenement set, 


| bed lookin’ at the ceilin’. 





so Driver was the first to ignore stage 
perspective and to build solid sets with 
real casements for the windows and doors. 

Driver also introduced a set of char- 
acter symbols that to this day are used 
by his school of dramatic impresarios. 
His housemaids wore tidies on their 
heads and courtesied like bobbing corks; 
his dowagers always carried lorgnettes, 
and sniffed at their social inferiors. 

“Chee, Tess, aint it grand? Think of 
livin’ in a palace like that.” 

“Not for me, Kit. I'd feel like a horse 
in a dump like that. 
window. There’s too much foiniture; 
I'd get all tangled up in it.” 


A‘ the society scene was enjoying an 


inexplicable wait, the two girls wan- 
interior 


“What they waitin’ for?” asked Kitty 
of Hank Tood, a stage carpenter standing 
by. 

“While Mr. Montaigne Belmont sharp- 
ens his poiley teeth and rouges his pretty 
lunch-trap.” The carpenter spat with a 
huge and masculine contempt. Evidently 
“Montie” didn’t stand high with the more 
robust of his gender. 

But Kitty was as excited as Cinderella 


| about to see her prince. 


“Oh, let’s wait,” she said. 
crazy to see him act.” 

“Then you'd better send for your 
lunch. That boid don’t work over union 
hours. An’ if he should happen to have 
a pain in the lap from eatin’ hummin’- 
boid at the Waldorf-Astoria, he might 
He’s a tender 


“I’m jest 


“Let’s see what’s going on here, Kit,” 
said Tessie, leading her cow-eyed com- 
cheek-by-jowl 
with the Climax studio’s idea of a Fifth 
Avenue salon. 

Beside a bed sat a young lady, evi- 
dently the heroine. Three feet away 
stood a camera, poking its impertinent 
nozzle full in her face while the director 


| knelt at her feet. 


“Now, 
she died; 


think of yer mother the day 
you remember how she lay in 
Now—now, 
what were her last words? Say, can’t 
you cry? What th’ ’ell’s the matter with 
you, anyhow?” 

“T can’t, Mr. 
hard, but I can’t,” 
ened reply. 

“All right, Miss Pinhead—we’ll jest get 
seme one on the set that kin emote. 
You're a prune—that’s what you are; 
and the sooner you get back to the steam 
laundry, the better.” 

Then came the flood. What sentimen- 


Fancher. I’m trying 
came back the fright- 


| talizing failed to do, anger accomplished. 


“T thought so,” squealed the director, 
jumping up. “Camera!” 

“So that’s the way they do it, Kit. 
Well, I call that poor stuff. Ill bet J 
could cry if they gave me a cryin’ part.” 

“Ves, you could!” was the only reply 
vouchsafed by Miss Pilky. 


Chapter Five 


HERE were other scenes calling the 
two girls. Out on the lot was a 
“Street in Cairo,” with the colorful splen- 


. brains. 
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dor of Coney Island. Beyond that, a 
Western mining town was being shot up 
by a bunch of wild-riding cowboys; off in 
a corner an African jungle set, built about 
a tank, was offering a white-helmeted 
hero a chance to save his lady-love by 
diving into a bevy of hungry crocodiles. 

Moving like colored shuttles in some 
great loom, divers gaudily dressed char- 
acters passed endlessly back and forth 
between the dressing-rooms and sets, and 
the monstrous sight-seeing busses about 
to take their uniformed occupants out 
on location wove a design of bewildering 
beauty in the minds of Tessie Boggs and 
Kitty Pilky. Here within a city block 
one could travel from Cairo to Coney, 
from Egypt to Arizona. It was like a 
trip on a magic carpet. 

Standing in the midst of the lot, hardly 
knowing which way to turn, they were 
suddenly interrupted in their fairy dream 
by a familiar voice. 

“Hey, you bean-shooters, get over on 
the glass stage. Driver’s waitin’ fer 
you. 

When, out of breath from running 
the length of the lot, the “bean-shooters” 
entered the great sliding doors of the 
glass stage, they ‘learned the reason of 
Driver's delay. The morning had evi- 
dently been devoted to building an al- 
most exact replica of the Pork and 
Beanery, even to the bean-pot and the 
signed photographs on the wall. 

“Here, you—what’s your name?—get 
up there and deal them beans. And you, 
dearie, go up and work the cash-register 
jest as you did last night.” It was 
Driver, the greatest of Climax directors. 


WHEN they got to their places, the 
girls looked out over the heads of 
“customers” 
as if they were back on their old jobs. 
“Does it make you homesick, Tess?” 
asked Kitty from behind her cage. 
“No; I hoped I was getting away from 


their for all the world just 


beans when I came here,” answered the 
other. “But it'll be fun to see how the 
Beanery really looks in pitchers. And 
wont the gang laugh when they see us?” 

The simplicity of their tasks was not the 
only surprise in store for them, however. 
Driver, it seemed, had been amazingly 
observant, for the scene was no sooner 
set than he called through his mega- 
phone: “Now, dearie, call out that pat- 
ter of your’n and let’s see the bunch file 
up and get their beans. Are you ready? 

Then go!” 

In an instant Tessie was actually back 
at her old work: 

“Come right up, boys, a thousand for 
a dime. Hot—hot—hot! Ho, well if 
there aint my ol’ college chump, Fred 
Livermore! Hello, Fred. An’ Tote Hol- 
den! Evenin’, Tote. How’s Effie? Now, 
come a-runnin’, mates; beans’ll give you 
Oysters are full of pee-tomaines, 
but nobody dies of bean-stroke. Well, 
well, well—” 

“Great, Tessie. That’s it. Now, keep 
it up,” came the bellowing voice of 
Driver. “An’ you, Kitty, there, lamp 
‘em as they pay their checks, an’ don’t 
ferget yer chewin’ gum. Hey, there, 
McCurdy, a little action in the line—talk 
to the girls at the table. Now, that’s 
fine—we’ll shoot the scene. Back in 
your places.” 
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To the credit of Driver, who was a 
realist who knew instantly what he 
wanted, the scene was shot almost as the 
single rehearsal transpired. Then as a 
further surprise to his Bowery-imported 
talent, the next scene showed the en- 
trance of a fellow made up very much 
as Jan Morsowski had been the previous 
evening, even to the bandaged eye, ex- 
cept that in this case he was in the com- 
pany of a young lady. 

The latter, however, had the musical- 
comedy idea of the East Side girl, and 
swaggered into the set with a tough walk 
and her hat over one eye, talking mean- 
while out of the corner of her mouth. 

“Now, that’s not it. I don’t know 
much about East Siders, but they don’t 
act that way,” snorted Driver. 

“Let me show you how Spike Lazear’s 
skirt comes to the Beanery, Mr. Driver,” 
ventured Tessie. “But you'll have to 
get me a string o’ beads; she always 
wears “em.” 

“Jump, Beatty, and get the beads— 
let’s have this thing right,” replied 
Driver, addressing his assistant. 

Tessie received the “prop” without de- 
lay. Then, borrowing a hat from one of 
the extras, she made her entrance with 
Jan’s counterfeit. 

Driver watched the action narrowly 
and snorted his appreciation; and when 
Tessie took her place at the table and 
instead of pulling the tough technic sup- 
posed to be indigenous to the Bowery, 
began to attitudinize with languorous 
and vampish ease, everybody howled with 
laughter. 

“Great!” he shouted. “Now, that’s 
somethin’ like it. If some of you dubs 
had as much sense of comedy as this 
little dame who’s actin’ fer the first time, 
you'd get on better. Now, Winnie, see 
if you can git that action.” 

Winnie tried, and though she didn't 
do it with Tessie’s inimitable suavity, 
the scene was finally O.K.‘d. 

“Ye're all right, dearie. Don't let her 
go, Beatty, after this pitcher is shot. I 
kin use this kid again.” 


“ IRLS, Mr. Driver will be working 

for two more days on this set— 
he'll want you again; so report here to- 
morrow morning at nine o’clock.” It was 
McGowan speaking. He came up just as 
they were emerging from the big-dressing 
room. “And I judge from what he says 
about you, Miss Boggs, that he can use 
you again. Perhaps we can fix it so that 
both of you will have regular work. Did 
you enjoy it today?” 

“Why, Mr. Mac—that’s your name, 
isn’t it?” MacGowan grinned his ac- 
knowledgment. “I think it’s poifectly 
grand. How much do we get?” 

“Well, because you did bits, you'll 
probably get seven dollars apiece for your 
work today, but of course you wont al- 
ways get that. Sometimes you'll get only 
three, when you are just plain extras.” 

“Oh, chee, even that’s more’n we ever 
got at the Beanery—and besides, there’s 
some chancet here.” 

“Well, you'll get your bumps too. 
There are some pretty rough people 
around the lot; but if you get into diffi- 
culties, come to me, and I'll see what 
I can do. Tomorrow I'll tell you things 
you ought to know. Good-by.” 


“Tsn’t he a dear, Kit?” grinned Tessie 
as the round, bald figure of McGowan 
walked away. “Now, he’s a gentleman, J 
know. I could just love Aim. And he 
has such beautiful eyes.” 


“Say, Tess, you see beauty in the | 
He's all | 


darndest places I’ve ever seen. 
right, o’ course; but beautiful eyes—be- 
hind spectacles? Say, Tess, you're some 
describer.” 

That night the girls again lay awake 
for hours, recounting the marvelous ad- 
ventures of the day. Only twenty-four 
hours ago they had been servants in a 
Bowery beanery; since that time they 
had been to Fairyland—and it was all 
true. 


Chapter Six 


HEN the two girls reported for 

work the next morning, it was un- 
necessary to overwhelm Edgar, the office 
boy. Old Tatum, the gateman, recog- 
nized them instantly, and they walked 
right in, loftily passing some fifty hope- 
ful aspirants waiting without the mystic 
portal. 

“Let’s see if we can’t do our own 
make-ups, Kit,” said Tessie, leading the 
way to the extras’ dressing-room, which 
they found already crowded with super- 
numeraries in various states of undress. 

“They're goin’ to shoot the big recep- 
tion-scene in the Phelan set,” announced 
a tall blonde creature in cheap chiffon 
and Woolworth jewelry, to her similarly 
dressed companion, sitting at the long 
mirrored bench. 

“Is Mr. Belmont goin’ to act?” asked 
Kitty breathlessly, with eyes sparkling. 

“Sure, Montie is goin’ to act; an’ say, 


kid, if you want to see somebody that'll | 


drive Spencer Grandon back into vaude- 
ville, just come over and see him work. 
I had a close-up with him on Friday. He 
says I’ve got the makin’s of a real fillum 
queen.” 

“That’s nothin’,” cut in the lady’s so- 
cial rival. “Do you remember ‘The 
Purple Hour?’ Well, in that scene at 
the swell’s garden-party, I was standin’ 
right beside him. I got Jimmy Bates to 
git me a print of the still, and it shows 


kis hand actually restin’ on my shoulder. | 
‘Rose,’ he said, ‘you got a great figger. | 
I wanta use you sometime in a bathin’- | 


girl story.’ It’s good Cutie aint seen that 
still. I bet she’d be sorer’n a boil. She’s 
supposed to be the boss’ cutie, but she’s 
awful stuck on Montie.” 

That the great Montaigne Belmont was 
a favorite with the ladies was made even 
more evident when the girls wandered 
over on the big interior set an hour later 
while Driver was having a Chinese opium 
joint built into the street that had been 
under construction for two days. 

Phelan was directing some action with 
a butler and two maids in which the lead- 


ing man and the society extras did not ' 


take part, and during the wait, Mon- 
taigne Belmont in dress-suited elegance 
had seated himself in his private chair, 
upon the back of which his own name 
was emblazoned as a warning of its exclu- 
siveness. Gathered about him on cush- 
ions and footstools clustered six adoring 
admirers of his cast. 


“Chee, your friend Montie is some | 
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sultan, eh, what?” asked Tessie of her 
excited companion. “Lamp the Fatima 
on his right; she seems to be his favor-ite 
all right, all right.” The observation 
appeared correct, for at that moment 
Montie was casually running his fingers 
through the young lady’s blonde and 
curly thatch, while with his head sunk 
low on his immaculate shirt-front, he was 
looking off thoughtfully into space, re- 
solving, no doubt, some of the more 
recondite problems of his dramatic cos- 
mos. 

Had Tessie been on the other side, 
however, she would have noted that 
while the great actor toyed with the 
tresses of his blonde Fatima, he im- 
personally patted the cheek of the 
dreamy-eyed lass on his left, whose face 
lay languorously against the post of his 
chair. The truth was that Montie’s af- 
fections were distributed with the great- 
est catholicity. His soul was too great 
to be given into the possession of one 
woman. 

“You can have your beautiful Montie, 
Kit, fer all o’ me. When your little 
Tessie becomes the cutie of any man, 
she'll not be one of a chorus.” 


UT Kitty was nevertheless impressed 

with the luxuriousness of Montie’s 
attentions and would have given her soul 
to have changed places with the blonde 
Fatima. Yet what gulfs separated her 
from such a court! She was merely a 
little waitress who had come in as the 
type for a part, and would no doubt be 
back shooting beans in another week or 
two. 

She had a very short time to learn, 
however, that in the fairyland of the 
Climax Studio the great distance between 
the upper and lower crusts was more ap- 
parent than real. As a cat may, with 
perfect propriety, look at a king, Kitty. 
seeing the many functionaries passing 
back and forth upon their various errands 
in front of Montie, decided to indulge her 
feline prerogative and get a big delicious 
eyeful of His Majesty, and so she boldly 
left the side-lines and, walking across the 
set, stopped deliberately before the King 
of the Kinema and looked directly into 
his lustrous eyes. 

The epigrammarian made no reference 
to kings’ looking at cats, but there must 
have been something soft and purry in 
the beauty of Kitty that attracted His 
Highness’ attention, for gently withdraw- 
ing his amorously occupied hands and 
stepping over the slave at his feet, Mon- 
taigne Belmont walked forward with re- 
gal gallantry and extended his hand. 

“Ah, Miss Pilky? I met you night be- 
fore last. So you’ve come to work at 
the dear old Climax. I’m delighted. 
Permit me to hope that I may have you 
with me in my next pictyah. You have 
a beautiful face, Miss Pilky, and I’m 
shuah you'll be a success in pictyahs. 
I'll speak to Mr. Driver about you.” 
And with her heart beating in almost 
breathless ecstasy, Kitty felt the thrill 
of a delicious pressure on her hand. 

If any young person ever touched 
heaven, it was Kitty Pilky at that mo- 
ment. Almost dizzy with the intoxication 
of it, she could hardly walk off the set, 
failing, of course, to see the daggers that 


~to her before coming here. 
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were shot at her from the eyes of the 
court ladies clustered about the foot of 
the throne. 

“That’s all right; it sounds fine,” said 
Tessie after listening to the hectic and 
gum-accompanied recital of Kit’s presen- 
tation at court. “But there aint been any 
call for us this morning. Driver is over 
in his office now, and I have a hunch that 
somethin’ is about to happen. Montie 
may like your cow-eyes, but it’s Driver 
deals out the the jobs. Kit, I’m afraid 
we’re through. Somethin’ tells me we are 
fired.” 

Though it was hardly to be expected 
that Tessie’s pessimism would pry Kitty 
from the heights of her anticipation, 
there was yet something disconcerting in 
her friend’s hunch. She had seen Tes- 
sie’s hunches develop into realities before. 
In fact, Kitty believed Tessie possessed 
a psychic feel for unseen things that was 
little less than clairvoyant. 


N hour later, while eating pie and cof- 

fee at Ptomaine Tommy’s across the 

street, the possible truth of Tessie’s pre- 

monition came to them like a staggering 
blow. 

“Say, kids,” sdid Beatty, breezing in, 
“Mr. Driver wants to see you in his 
office right away. Better beat it right 
over. The Big Chief’s one of them do- 
it-now fellas.” 

Tremblingly they made their way 
across the street and entered the main 
gate, outside of which were some fifty 
hopefuls who looked upon the faces of 
the two girls with ill-concealed envy. 
They little knew, however, of the pallor 
concealed by that seductive grease-paint. 

Passing through the yard, they were 
just turning the corner by the camera- 
vaults leading to Driver’s office, when 
Tessie stopped and clutched Kitty’s arm; 
and the latter, looking ahead, saw some 
one emerge from the director’s door that 
caused her to clutch Tessie in turn. 

“Fer Gawd’s sake, Tess, how did she 
know we were here? Chee, I knew 
somethin’ would happen. Now we're 
canned. I'll bet Pop Dorgan done this.” 

“Well, let’s have it over with,” an- 
swered Tessie bravely, and led the way 
to the office. 

“Close the door; I want to talk to 
you a minute,” said Driver, turning in 
his seat as soon as the girls came in. 

“So you’re wards of the Juvenile Court, 
eh?” he went on, tipping back his hat 
and blowing a long cloud of smoke. 

“Yessir,” answered Tessie with deci- 
sion, while Kitty’s knees nearly gave way 
beneath her. 

“Well, Mrs. Davis, your probation of- 
ficer, has been here to see me and told 
me all about it.” He looked at them 
knowingly. “She was inclined to make 
trouble, for you should have reported 
You know 
you’re not supposed to change your jobs 
without permission. We've got to play 
safe with the Juvenile Court, or we’d have 
all the delinquents in town workin’ for 
us, but I fixed it up all right. I’ve signed 
up for your good behavior, and so long 
as you behave, you'll be able to stay.” 
Folding up a small paper, he put it in a 
pigeonhole. 

“Then we don’t have to go?” asked 
Kitty with returning strength. 


” 
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“On the contrary, I’m goin’ to start 
shooting a story with Montaigne Belmont 
next week, and he asked particularly to 
have you with him.” And he added, smil- 
ing: “I guess we can work Tessie in too, 
though I’m afraid she'll have to work 
extra. You see, dearie, you're a little 
undeveloped for anything but kid stuff.” 
He patted Tessie’s shoulder in an affec- 
tionately paternal manner. ‘Now, run 
along and be on the street-set by one 
o'clock.” 

“Oh, Tess, aint it grand!” exclaimed 
Kit when they were out in the sunlight 
again. “They can’t tell me Mr. Driver's 
a brute. He’s a prince, if you ast me. 
—Say, gimme five packages of Rosemint 
gum, quick!” This to the sleepy-eyed 
purveyor of candy, cigarettes and chew- 
ing-gum standing by the gate. But the 
younger girl was satisfied with the wad 
she was chewing. 

Tessie had a horror of law-courts and 
the police, and it had taken a heroic 
effort on her part to refuse to “tell on” 
her weaker sister on the occasion when 
Kitty had stolen from Dorgan’s till, for 
it meant going before the juvenile judges 
and submitting to the fear of a jail sen- 
tence. But because of the judge’s inabil- 
ity to fix the blame, the sentence was not 
imposed, both girls being put on pro- 
bation instead. Up to the time of her 
interview with Driver, Tessie did not 
know she had been branded as a “delin- 
quent.” She felt the word had a horribly 
sinister meaning. 


. HAT are you thinking about, lit- 

tle one?” asked McGowan an 
hour later, near the street-set, as he 
hooked his arm into Tessie’s and walked 
along with her. 

“Oh, hello, Mr. Mac,” she replied, 
looking up wanly into his smiling face. 
“I was jest wondering what the word 
‘delinquent’ means.” 

“Why, it usually means some one who 
has defaulted a debt. Why do you ask?” 

“No, that aint it. I mean in regard to 
a girl.” 

“Oho!” laughed her companion. “Well, 
Tessie, a delinquent girl is one under le- 
gal age who has done something wrong, 
stealing, breaking windows and what not. 
Any so-called crime a kid does nowadays 
will make her one if she’s caught. But 
you're not breaking windows, are you, 
Tessie? Don’t, for a lot of people mis- 
understand these things, and the fact 
that you’ve been in court would be hard 
to explain, especially for a girl. Tell me, 
how are you getting on? Are they treat- 
ing you all right?” 

“Sure, but this is the foist time I’ve 
ever been jealous of Kit’s pretty map. I 
see it’s worth a lot in the business. But 
I’m goin’ to stick it out.” 

“Don’t you worry, kid. Take care of 
yourself and keep your eyes open. The 
baby-dolls are having their day now, but 
there’s a big chance coming for the girl 
with wit and intelligence and ability to 
act. Any time you get into a jam, just 
hunt up your old Uncle Mac.” 


Things happen at a lively pace in 

the forthcoming chapters of this 

authoritative pers of Movie- 

land. Watch for it in the next, the 

August, issue of THE RED BOOK 
. MAGAZINE. 
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salesman of 


But all of these men are trained paint salesmen. 
Paint is a semi-technical product. Only men with 
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extraordinary earnings. Yet it is possible for nearly 
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The course has been worked out by one of the most 
able paint sales managers in the country, in conjunc- 
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n case of a tie, all tieing contestants will receive the same 

"As soon as it is received, we will send 

——- tellin + about the 10 ‘‘Superior Features”’ of 
E, to assist you in qualifying. 


will win the Hup- 


oua 


the Wallman Self-Filling Foun- 


Costs Nothing to Try 


You will not be asked to buy a Wallman Self-Filling Fountain Pen nor to egend 


a penny in order to win. 


Just write your answer to the Puzzle on one side o 


age of a ed and PRINT your name and address on the upper right hand corner. 


Do your best and you can win. 


WALLMAN PEN CO. 





sTuDY aT HOME 
Become a lawyer. Legal 
in high —_ 
big success in ine: 
ic life.Greater oppor- 
no 


Contest closes July 29th. 


Answer the Puzzle NOW. 


Dept. 62, St. Paul, Minn. 





; Classified Advertising Department 


HELP WANTED 
Become Expert Milliners. Hundreds vacancies. Big 
pay. Open os $125 month up. Earn while 
learning. Sample lessons free. Write immediately. 
Franklin Institt ~4 Dept. E-829, Rochester, N. Y. 








you step by step. t home 
spare Let nd Seourds d lett 
lie atudenta s admit aye es ‘bar in various 


B Boodtie dissatished. Bi" conferred. 
successful students ‘get? Tee gen cons 
material, including carton: ‘yplume Tay 
“Law Guide’’ and **Evidene 


University, Ort. 766-L,. Chicago 





GUARANTEED HOSIERY, lowest prices, manufac- 
turer's cone? ies direct to wearer. Samples with- 
out charge. leliver. Part time acceptable. 

Joseph Sivethera, 341-T, Broadway, New York City. 


Agents—1922’s Greatest Sensation. 11 piece toilet 
article set selling like blazes at $1.75 with $1.00 dress 
maker’s shears free to each customer. Line up with 
Davis for 1922. E. M. Davis Co., Dept. 240, Chicago. 











Bad, aching teeth! 


They are dangerous to health. Treat them 
regularly with Dent’s Toothache Gum. It 
does four things for bad teeth. 


TOOTHACHE GUM 


1. Stops toothache instantly 
2. Cleanses & protects cavity 
3. Retards further decay 
4. Destroys all odor 
Deat’s Toothache Gum contains no creosote or 
harmful ingredients. Does not spill or dry up 
like liquids. Get it today—any drug store. 
Made for 35 years by C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit. 














PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS, EITC. 
Patents-Trademarks. Write for free illustrated Guide 
Books and Evidence of Conception Blank. Send mode} 
or sketch and description for free opinion of patentable 
nature. Highest references, Prompt attention. Reasonable 
terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 695 Ninth. Wash., D. C. 


Inventors who desire to secure patent should write for 
our guide book, “How to Get Your Patent.”” Send mocle!l 
or sketch and description and we will give opinion of 
patentable nature. Randolph & Co.. Dept. 38, Wash.D_C 


PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, ETC, 
WANTED—Men and Women ambitious to make BIG 
money in spare time writing Stories and Photoplays. 
Send for wonderful FREE Book that tells how. Just 
address Authors’ Press, Dept, 124. Auburn, N. Y. 
"$500.00 Prize Contest. If you write the best third 
verse for our song “‘Empty Arms” you will receive 
$500.00. Send your name and we shall send you free 
the contest rules and words of this song. 
World Corp., 245 W. 47th St., Dept. 670.B, 
New York. 














MISCELLANEOUS 
PEANUTS, Jumbos,. Shelled 5 tbs. $1.25. SMITH- 
FIELD HAMS, 60c per Ib. rn Post prepaid. 
WATKINS BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN: VIRGINIA. 
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furniture-dealer and undertaker, em- 
balmed the public estimate in words and 
phrases. 

“Abner,” said Bogardus, “figgers him- 
self out to be a hell of a feller, and it 
does him a sight of good and keeps his 
appetite hearty—and so fur’s / kin see, 
‘taint no detriment to nobody else.” 

Abner was a native of Gibeon. His 
father before him had moved to the town 
when it was only a four-corners in the 
woods, and had acquired, little by little, 
timber and mills, which increased in size 
from year to year. Gibeon had grown 
with the mills and with the coming of 
the railroad. Old man Fownes had been 
instrumental in elevating it to the dig- 
nity of county seat. He had vanished 
from the scene of his activities when 
Abner was a young man, leaving his son 
extraordinarily well off, for that day. 

For ten years Abner was satisfied to 
devote himself to the husbanding and 
increasing of his resources. At the end 
of that time, his wife having died, he 
discovered to Gibeon an ambition to 
rule and a predilection for county poli- 
tics. It was made apparent how he 
realized himself a figure in the world, 
and tried to live up to the best tradi- 
tions of such personages as his narrow 
vision had enabled him to catch glimpses 
of. He seemed, of a sudden, to cease 
taking satisfaction in his moderate pos- 
sessions, and to desire to become a man 
of commanding wealth. He bought him- 
self fine garments and caused himself to 
become impressive. He never allowed 
himself an unimpressive moment. Al- 
ways he was before the public, and 
conducting himself as he judged the 
public desired to see a personage conduct 
himself. By word and act he asserted 
himself to be a personage, and as the 
years went by, the mere force of re- 
iterated assertion caused Gibeon to ac- 
cept him at his own valuation. He was 
patient. 


” 


HE fact that fifty of every hundred 

male inhabitants were on his pay- 
roll gave him a definite power to start 
with. He used this power to its limit. 
It is true that Gibeon laughed up its 
sleeve, and said that smarter men than 
Abner used him as an implement in the 
political workshop; but if this was true, 
Abner seemed unconscious of it. What 
he seemed to desire was the appearance 
rather than the substance. It seemed 
to matter little to him who actually 
made decisions, so long as he was pub- 
licly credited with making them. Yet, 
with all Gibeon’s sure 
knowledge of his inner workings, it was 
a little afraid of him, because—well, be- 
cause he might possess some of the 
power he claimed. 

So, gradually, patiently, year by year, 
he had reached out farther and farther 
for money and for political power, until 
he was credited with being a millionaire, 
and had at least the outward seeming 
of a not inconsiderable pooh-bah in the 
councils of his party. 
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MISS WINIFRED KIMBALL 
who won first prize of $10,000 
in the Chicago Daily News 
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The word fatuous did not occur in the 





vocabulary of Gibeon. If it had seen 
the word in print, it could not have | 
guessed its meaning, but it owned col- | 
loquial equivalents for the adjective, and | 

with these it summed up Abner. He | 
possessed other attributes of the fatu- 
ous man; he was vindictive where his 
vanity was touched; he was stubborn; 
he followed little quarrels as if they were 
blood feuds. in all the ramifications of 
his life there was nothing large, nothing 
daring, nothing worthy of the comment 
of an intelligent mind. He was simply 
a commonplace, pompous, inflated little 
man who seemed to have found exactly 
what he wanted, and to be determined 
to squeeze the last drop of the juice of 
personal satisfaction out of the realiza- 
tion of his ambitions. 


BNER’S home was indicative of his 

personality. It was a square, red- 
brick house with an octagonal cupo!a on 
its top. It boasted a drive and ever- 
greens, and on the lawn stood an alert 
iron buck. The cupola was painted white, 
and there was a lightning rod which pro- 
jected glitteringly from the top of it. 
The whole house impressed one as not 
being intended as a dwelling, but as a 
display. It was not to live in, but to 
inform passers-by that here was an 
edifice, erected at great expense, by a 
personage. Abner lived there after a 
fashion, and derived satisfaction from 
the house and its cupola, but particu- 
larly from its lightning rod. An elderly 
woman kept house for him. 

Abner never came out of his house— 
he issued from it. The act was a cere- 
mony, and one could imagine he visual- 
ized himself as issuing forth between 
rows of bowing servitors, or through a 
lane of household troops in wonderful 
uniforms. Always he drove to his office 
in a surrey, occupying the back seat, 
erect and conscious, while his unliveried 
coachman sagged down in the front seat, 
sitting on his shoulder blades, and quite 
destroying the effect of solemn state. 
Abner, however, was not particular about 
lack of state except in his own person. 
Perhaps he had arrived at the conclusion | 
that his own person was so impressive 
as to render negligible the appearance 
of any contiguous externals. 

It was Abner’s office, however, which, 
to his mind, perfectly set him off. It 
was the setting for the jewel which was 
himself, and it was a perfect setting. 
The office knew it. It oozed self-impor- 
tance. It realized its responsibilities in 
being the daily container of Abner 
Fownes. It was an overbearing office, a 
patronizing office. It was quite the most 
bumptious place of business imaginable; 
and when Abner was in place behind his 
flat-topped mahogany desk, the room 
took on an air of complacency which 
would be maddening to an _ irritated 
proletariat. It was an impossible office 
for a lumberman. It might have been 
the office of a grand duke. Gibeon 
poked fun at the office, but boasted to 





$10,000 reward for 


scenario contest. 


a Palmer student’s imaginatien 


TS first. prize of $10,000 in the Chicago 


Daily News scenario contest was awarded 
to Miss Winifred Kimball, of Apalachicola, 
Florida. It is the biggest prize ever offered 
for a scenario. 

The contest was open to everybody. 
Nearly 30,000 entered, many professional 
scenarists competing. Miss Kimball, an 
amateur heretofore unknown to the screen, 
wrote “Broken Chains,” the scenario ad- 
judged best. 

Miss Kimball is an enthusiastic student 
of the Palmer Course and Service. Of the 
Palmer Plan she writes: 

“There is something unique in the kindly 
interest that the Palmer Institution evinces 
toward its students. I feel that much of my 
success is due to its practical instructions. I 
have advantaged greatly from the fundamental 
wisdom of its criticisms and teachings.” 

A second prize of $1,000 was won by Mrs. 
Anna Mezquida, of San Francisco, also a 
Palmer student. Seven other students of 
the Palmer Plan won $500 prizes. 

Until the Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
discovered and developed their gifts in its 
nation-wide search for screen imagination, 
these prize winners were unknown to the 
motion picture industry. 

That search goes on and on. Through a 
questionnaire test which reveals creative 
imagination if it exists, more hidden talent 
will yet be uncovered. The test is offered 
free to you in this page. 


* * * 


This is the kind of a story that needs little 
elaboration. The awards speak for them- 
selves. The Chicago Daily News put its 
great influence and resources behind the 
motion picture industry, which desperately 
needs fresh imagination for scenarios. 
Thirty-one cash prizes amounting to 
$30,000 were offered. Thirty thousand pro- 
fessional and amateur writers competed. 
Their manuscripts were identified to the 
judges not by author’s name, but by 
number. 


The judges—among whom were David Wark 
Griffith, the famous producer, Samuel Goldwyn, 
whose studios will produce the first prize scenario, 
Norma Talmadge and Charles Chaplin, screen stars, 
and Rupert Hughes, celebrated author and scenarist 
—selected ‘‘ Broken Chains”’ as the best of the 30,000 
scenarios entered. 


To a southern girl who lives in a little village of 
3,000 population, that selection meant a check for 
$10,000, and a career 

To the Palmer Photoplay Corporation, the in- 
cident is just one more gratifying record of a Palmer 
student’s brilliant success. 


A public that makes it own scenarios 


In its issue of April 1, announcing the prize winners, 
the Daily News quoted the judges as agreeing that— 
‘—it proves beyond all doubt that the American 
public can supply its own art industry, ‘the 
movies,’ with plenty of impressive plots drawn 
from real life.” 
That is the message which the Palmer Photoplay Cor- 
poration emphasizes in its nation-wide search for 
creative imagination. As the accredited agent of the 
motion picture industry for getting the stories with- 
out which production of motion pictur2s cannot go 
on, the Palmer organization seeks to enlist the 
country’s Imagination for the fascinating and well 
paid profession of scenario writing. Here, in the 
inspiring story told on this page, is proof that Im- 
agination exists in unexpected places; evidence that 
it can be inspired to produce, and trained in the se Treen 
technique, by the Palmer Home Course and Service in 
photoplay writing. 


A free test of your imagination 


Imagination is the indispensable gift of the scenarist. 
It exists in men and women who never suspect its 
presence. The problem of the motion picture industry 
is to discover it, and train it to serve the screen. 

By a remarkable questionnaire, the Palmer Photo- 
play Corporation is enabled to test the imaginative 
faculties of any person who will send for it and answer 
its questions. The test is free. The results of careful 
analysis by our Examining Board will be given you. 
We shall be frank. If your questionnaire indicates 
that you do not possess the gifts required for screen 
writing, we shall advise you to think no more of writ- 
ing for the screen. But if you have those gifts we shall 
accept you, should you so elect, for enrollment in the 
Palmer Course and Service. 

The opportunity is immense, the rewards are limit- 
less. Will you take this free confidential test in your 
own home, and determine whether it is worth your 
while to try for the big things—as Miss Kimball did? 

The questionnaire will be sent to you promptly and 
without obligation, if you ¢lip the coupon below. Do 
it now, before you forget. 


PALMER PHOTOPLAY Corporation 
Dept. of Education B.7 

124 W. 4th Street Los Angeles, Cal. 
PLEASE send me, without cost or 
obligation on my part, your question- 
naire. I will answer the questions in it 
and return it to you for analysis. If I 
pass the test, I am to receive further in- 
formation about your Course and 
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strangers about it. It had on its walls 
two pictures in shadow-boxes which were 
believed to be old masters rifled from 
some European gallery. What the pic- 
tures thought about themselves is not 
known, but they put the best possible 
face on the matter and pretended they 
had not been painted in a studio in the 
loft of a furniture store in Boston. 
Their frames were expensive. The walls 
were paneled with some wood of a golden 
tone which Abner was reputed to have 
imported for the purpose from South 
America. The sole furniture was that 
occupied by Abner Fownes—his desk and 
chair. There was no resting place for 
visitors—they remained standing when 
admitted to the presence. 


BNER sat before his desk examin- 

ing a sheaf of tally-sheets. They 
were not the taily-sheets of his own lum- 
ber-yard, but figures showing the amount 
of spruce and pine and birch and maple 
piled in numerous mill yards throughout 
the State. Abner owned this lumber. In 
the fall he had watched the price of 
lumber decline until he calculated it 
had reached a price from which it could 
only rise. Others had disagreed with 
him. Nevertheless he had bought and 
bought and bought, intent upon one coup 
which should make him indeed the 
power in the lumber industry of the 
country which was his objective. He 
had used all available funds and then 
had carried his credit into the market, 
stretching it until it cried for mercy. 
Now he owned enough cut lumber to 
build a small city—and the price had 
continued to drop. That morning’s mar- 
ket prices continued the decline. Abner’s 
state of mind was not one to arouse 
envy. 

The sum of money he must lose if he 
sold at the market represented some- 
thing more than the total of his posses- 
sions. Gibeon rated him as a million- 
aire. That he was in difficulties was a 
secret which he had been able to con- 
ceal for months—and being who he was, 
and having created the myth of Abner 
Fownes, he had been able to frown down 
inquisitive bank-officials and creditors 
and to maintain a very presentable as- 
pect of solvency. But Abner needed 
money. He needed it daily and weekly. 
Pay-rolls must be met; current over- 
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head expenses must be taken care of. 
Notes coming due must be reduced where 
possible—and with all market conditions 
in chaos, Abner had early seen there 
could be no hope of legitimate profit 
lifting him out of the trap into which 
he had lowered himself. 

His reasoning had been good, but he 
had not foreseen what labor would do. In 
his lumber camps, through the winter of 
1919-1920 and the succeeding winter, he 
had paid woodsmen the unprecedented 
wage of seventy-five dollars to eighty-five 
dollars a month. Some of his cutting he 
had jobbed, paying each individual crew 
eight dollars a thousand feet for cutting, 
hauling and piling in the rollways. It 
had seemed a thing impossible that six 
months should see these same lumber- 
jacks asking employment at thirty-five 
dollars, with prospects of a drop of five 





or six dollars more! With labor up, 
lumber must go up. It had dropped 
below cost; now the labor cost had 


dropped, and he found himself holding 
the bag; and it was a very cumbersome 
bag indeed. 

Abner therefore required a_ steady 
flow of money in considerable sums. It 
was a situation which no fatuous, self- 
righteous man could handle. It called 
for imagination, lack ‘of righteousness, 
a cleverness in device, a fearlessness of 
God and man, lawlessness, daring. Hon- 
est methods of business could not save 
him. Abner Fownes was in a bad way. 
And yet when money had been required, 
it was produced. He tided things over. 
He produced considerable amounts from 
nowhere, and there was no _ inquiring 
mind to ask questions. They accepted 
the fact. Abner always had controlled 
money, and it was in nowise surprising 
that he should continue to control 
money. One thing is worthy of note: 
Abner kept in his private safe a private 
set of books, or rather a single book. 
It was not large, but it was ample for 
the purpose. In this book Abner’s own 
gold fountain pen made entries, and of 
these entries his paid bookkeepers in the 
office without had no knowledge what- 
ever. The books of the Abner Fownes 
Company showed a story quite different 
from that unfolded by the pages of the 
little red morocco book in Abner’s safe. 

There came a rap on the door; and 
Abner, with a quick, instinctive move- 
ment of his whole gelatinous body, be- 
came the Abner Fownes the village knew, 
pompous, patronizingly urbane, insuffer- 
ably self-satisfied. 

“Come in,” he said. 

The door opened, and Deputy Jenney 
quite filled the opening. He stepped 
quickly inside and closed the door after 
him with elaborate caution. 

“Don’t be so confounded careful,” 
Abner said. “There’s nothing like a 
parade of carefulness to make folks sus- 
pect something.” 

“Huh? Jest wanted to report we 
haint seen nothin’ of that motortruck of 
yourn that was stole.” He grinned 
broadly. “Figger to git some news of it 
tonight—along about midnight, maybe.” 

“Let Peewee know.” 

“T have,” Jenney replied. 

“Er—” Abner assumed character 
again. “I have heard stories of this 
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Lakeside Hotel. Blot on the county. 
Canker in our midst. Stories of de- 
bauchery. Corrupts the young. Duty of 
the prosecutor to investigate.” 

“Eh?” 

“I shall come out publicly and demand 
it,’ said Abner. “The place should be 
closed. I shall lead a campaign against 
it. 

Deputy Jenney’s eyes grew so big the 
lids quite disappeared in the sockets. 

“Say—” he began. 

“This Peewee Bangs—so  called— 
should be driven out. No telling. Prob- 
ably sells whisky. Do you suppose he 
sells liquor, Deputy?” 

“I—why—I don’t b’lieve Peewee’d do 
no sich thing. No sir.” 

“I shall find out. By the way, I note 
that Lancelot Bangs has an advertise- 
ment in the Free Press. Tell him to 
discontinue it—or his profits will drop 
Make it clear.” 

“Say, that Professor wrote a piece 
about me in today’s paper. Can’t make 
out what he’s hittin’ at. For two cents 


I'd lambaste him till he couldn’t drag 
himself off on his hind laigs.” 
“Er—no violence, Deputy.” Abner 


Fownes’ lips drew together in an ex- 
pression which was not at all fatuous. 
“A paper can do great harm even in a 
few issues,” he said. “That girl’s a stub- 


born piece.” His eyes half closed. 
“What’s the Professor doing?” 
*Snoopin’ around.” 
Abner nodded. “If he could be in- 


duced—er—to go away—” 

“He kin,” said Mr. Jenney, “on the toe 
of my boot.” 

“Wrote a piece about you, eh?” 

“I'll ‘tend to his case,” said Mr. 
Jenney. “What be you goin’ to do with 
that newspaper?” 

“Why—er—Deputy, you wouldn't 
have me—ah—interfere with the liberty 
of the press. Palladium of freedom! 
Free speech! There was nothing else, 
Deputy?” 

“That’s all.” 

“I—er—hope you recover my truck. 
Reward, you know.” 

Deputy Jenney grinned again, more 
broadly than before, and left the room. 


Chapter Nine 


EPUTY JENNEY was a big man. 
In his stocking-feet he stood a 
fraction more than six feet and two 
inches, but he possessed more breadth 
than even that height entitled him to. 
He was so broad that, if you saw him 
alone, with no ordinary individual be- 
side him for comparison, he gave the 
impression of being short and squat. His 
weight was nearer three hundred than 
two hundred pounds. He was not fat. 
Most big men are hard to provoke. 
It is rarely you find a giant who uses 
his size as a constant threat. Such men 
usually are tolerant of their smaller fel- 
lows, slow to anger, not given to bully- 
ing and meanness. Deputy Jenney was 
a mean big man. He was a blusterer, 
and it was a joy to him to use his fists. 
You never knew where you stood with 
Deputy Jenney, nor what unpleasant turn 
his peculiar mind might give to conver- 
sation or circumstance. He was easily 
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ffronted, not overly intelligent, and i avs 2 ‘a ; 
his mind was room “fer no pane than r ArT TI 7 ¥) MK Faison ll At Wh ens yD 
single idea at a time. He was vain of |KO) KO) 54 | Di | " hh EON 
his size and strength, and his chief de- | Bx peKO 2 t ean ll } id t Hy nh A Mh ii eZ) 
light was in exhibiting it, preferably in a I, os bas aioe 
battle. 
As he left Abner Fownes’ office, his | C(O eet - See 
humor was unpleasant. It was unpleas- FONE a a FeO 
ant for two reasons: first and foremost —— nt 
because he was afraid of Abner, and it | 
enraged him to be made afraid of any- 
body; secondly, he had been held up to | 
ridicule in the Free Press, and he could 
not endure ridicule. So the Deputy re- | 
quired a victim, and Evan Bartholomew | 
Pell seemed to have selected himself for 
the role. If Jenney comprehended the 
desires of Abner Fownes, and he fancied | 
he did in this case, he had been directed 
to do what he could to induce Evan to | 
absent himself permanently from Gibeon. 
He walked down the street fanning 
himself into a rage—which was no dif- 
ficult matter. His rages were very much 
like the teams which draw fire-engines— 
always ready for business, trained to leap 
from their stalls and to stand under the 
suspended harness. It was the noon 
hour, and as he arrived at the door of 
the Free Press office, it was Evan Pell’s 
unpleasant fortune to be coming out to 
luncheon. Deputy Jenney roared at him. 
“Hey, you!” he bellowed. 











VAN paused and peered up at the 

big man through his round specta- 

cles, a calm, self-sufficient, unemotional 
little figure of a man. The word Jittle is 
used only in comparison to Deputy 


Jenney, for the Professor was not under- 
se Tom Coltae 


“Were you speaking to me?” he asked. 


“You're the skunk that wrote that with Irresistible 
piece about me,” shouted Deputy Jenney 


4 : 
“I certainly wrote an article in which ‘era’ = 4 S 
you were mentioned,” said Evan, who, 
apparently, had not the least idea he 
stood in imminent danger of destruction. A woman is as old as she lo ie 

“T’ll teach ye, confound ye! I'll show Mavis users look young ‘ 5 
ye how to git free with folkses’ names.” ee Se (IV ATS 
Here the Deputy applied with generous a ee eS POLLETRIES 
tongue a number of descriptive epithets. ingly light, protects iS well rs 
“When I git through with you,” he con- beautities,— the final touch tor 
tinued, “you wont waggle a pen for a woman who wants to sta‘ 
day or two.” And then, quite without N Poudre Cee ream 
warning, the Deputy swung his great arm, vias is F OUC TCA A ream 
with an enormous open hand flailing at Powder) is made with a creamy 
its extremity, and slapped Evan just base that softens and soothes the 
under his left ear. Evan left the place <in and protects against 
on which he had been standing, suddenly : 
and completely, bringing up in the road 
a dozen feet away, dazed, astounded, iny powder you have ever used. Coupon 
feeling as if something had fallen upon Ask tor the new Duo- Tint, in both jane 
him from a great height. It was his powders, doVcies ot:lache:! Mmmatelam cols Times Building, 
first experience with physical violence. New York 
Never before had a man struck him. ‘ 

° ° o.* once the Beauty Case 
His sensations were conflicting—when containing samples of 

the seven Vivaudou pri- 


his head had cleared sufficiently to en- Seven ates to Beauty mary beauty aids. 1 amen- 


able him to perceive sensations. He had closing 30¢ to pay for pack- 
been struck and knocked down! He, ene ee 
Evan Bartholomew Pell, whose life was a I or the 's 
organized on a plane high above street- uty 
brawls, had been slapped on the jaw pub- ng M rowder, Toile tain 
licly, had been ignominiously tumbled 4 
head over heels! 

He sat up dizzily and raised his hand 


eS ee 2 ae ee oe oy a i men 
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vague bewilderment, and Deputy Jenney Pal is an NE eR 
laughed at him. 
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‘J Sones You’d Make Good’”’ 


66] ALWAYS felt you had it in you to get 
ahead, 3ut for a time I was afraid 
your natural ability would be wasted be- 


cause you had never trained yourself to | 


do any one thing well. Yes, I was afraid 


you would always be ‘a jack of all trades | 


and master of none 

“But the minute you decided to study 
in your spare time I knew you'd make 
good. You seemed more ambitious—more 
cheerful—more confident of the future. 
And I knew that your employers couldn't 
help but notice the difference in your 
work. 

“Think what this last promotion 
means! More money—more comforts— 
more of everything worth while. Tom, 
those hours you spent on that I. C. S. 
course were the best investment you ever 
made.” 


Ho. about you? Are you always going to work | 


for a small salary? Are you going to waste 
your natural ability all your life? Or are you going 


to get ahead in a big way? It all depands on what | 


you do with your spare time. 


Opportunity knocks—this time in the form of that | 
It may seem like a little | 


familiar I. C. S. coupon. _ lik 
thing, but it has been the means of bringing better 


jobs and bigger salaries to thousands of men. 


Mark and mail it today and without cost or obliga- 
tion, learn what the I. C. S. can do for you. 
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Then Evan lost track of events tem- 
porarily. Something went wrong with 
his highly trained reasoning faculties; in 
short, these faculties ceased to function. 
He sprang to his feet, wholly forgetful 
of his spectacles, and leaped upon 
Deputy Jenney, uttering a cry of rage. 

Now, Evan had not the least idea what 
was needful to be done by a man who 
went into battle; he lost sight of the 
fact that a man of his stature could 
not reasonably expect to make satisfac- 
tory progress in tearing apart a man of 
Jenney’s proportions. Of one thing 
alone he was conscious, and that was 
a desire to strew the Deputy about the 
road in fragments. 

Some one who saw the fracas described 
it later, and his phrase is worth retain- 
ing. ‘The Perfessor,” said this historian, 
“jest kind of b’iled up over Jenney.” 

That is what Evan did. He boiled up 
over the big man, inchoate, bubbling 
arms and legs, striking, kicking. Deputy 
Jenney was surprised, but delighted. 
He pushed Evan off with a huge hand 
and flailed him a second time under the 
ear. Evan repeated his previous gym- 
nastics. This time he picked himself up 
more quickly. His head was clear now. 
The wild rage which had possessed him 
was gone. But there remained some- 
thing he had never experienced before: 
a cold intent to kill! 

He sprang upon the Deputy again, not 
blindly this time, but with such effect 
as a wholly inexperienced man could 
muster. He even succeeded in striking 
Jenney before he was sent whirling to a 
distance again. Now, your ordinary citi- 
zen would have known it was high time 
to bring the matter to a discreet con- 
clusion, but Evan came to no such reali- 
zation. He knew only one thing, that 
he must somehow batter and trample 
this huge animal until he begged for 
mercy. 


T this instant Carmel Lee issued from 

the office, and steod petrified as she 

saw the Deputy knock Evan down for the 
third time; and then, instead of scream- 
ing, or running for help, or of doing any 
of those things which one would have 
expected of a woman, she remained fasci- 
nated, watching the brutal spectacle. She 
was not indifferent to its brutality, not 
willing Evan should be beaten to a pulp, 
but nevertheless she stood, and nothing 
could have dragged her away. It was 
Evan who fascinated her—something 
about the Professor gripped and held her 


breathless. 


She saw him get slowly to his feet, 
brush his trousers, blink calmly at the 
Deputy as at some rather surprising 
phenomenon, and then with the air of 
a man studiously intent upon some sci- 
entific process, spring upon the big man 
for the third time. Carmel could see 
the Professor was not in a rage; she 
could see he was not frightened; she 
could see he was moved by cold, grim 
intention alone. The Deputy was unused 
to such proceedings. Generally when he 
knocked a man down, that man lay quiet- 
ly on his back and begged for mercy. 
There was no sign of begging for mercy 
in Evan Pell. Hitherto Jenney had used 
the flat of his hand, as being, in his 
judgment, a sufficient weapon for the de- 
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struction of Evan Pell. Now, for the 
first time, he used his fist. The Professor 
swarmed upon him so like a wildcat that 
Jenney was unable to deliver the sort 
of blow on the exact spot intended. The 
blow glanced off Evan’s skull, and the 
young man seized Jenney’s throat with 
both hands. Jenney tore him loose and 
hurled him away. Again Pell came at 
him, this time to be knocked flat and 
bleeding. He arose slowly, swaying on 
his feet, to rush again. Carmel stood 
with gripped fists, scarcely breathing, un- 
able to move or to speak. The sight was 
not pleasant. Again and again the big 
man knocked down the little man, but on 
each occasion the little man, more and 
more slowly, more and more blindly, 
got to his feet and fell upon his antago- 
nist. He was all but blind; his legs 
wabbled under him; he staggered; but al- 
ways he returned to his objective. That 
he was not rendered unconscious was 
amazing. He uttered no sound. His 
battered lips were parted, and his clean, 
white. even teeth showed through. The 
Deputy was beginning to feel nonplused 
He knocked Evan down again. For an 
instant the young man lay still upon his 
back. Presently he moved, rolled upon 
his face, struggled to his hands and 
knees, and by the power of his will, com- 
pelled himself to stand erect. He wav- 
ered. Then he took a tottering step for- 
ward, and another, always toward Jenney 
His head rolled, but he came on. Jenney 
watched him vindictively, his hands at 
his sides. Pell came closer, lifted his 
right fist as if its weight were more than 
his muscles could lift, and pushed it into 
the Deputy’s face. It was not a blow, 
but there was the intention of a blow, un- 
quenchable intention. 

The Deputy stepped back and struck 
again. No more was necessary. Evan 
Pell could not rise, though after a few 
seconds he tried to do so. But even then 
the intention which resided in him was 
unquenched. On his hands and knees he 
crawled back toward Deputy Jenney, 
crawled, struggled to his enemy, only to 
sink upon his face at the big man’s feet, 
motionless, powerless, unconscious. 

Jenney pushed him with his foot. 
“There,” he said a trifle uncertainly, “I 
guess that’ll do fer you. And that’s what 
you git every time we meet. Remember 
that—every time we meet!” 


ARMEL seemed to be released now 
from the enchantment which had 
held her motionless. She had seen a 
thing she could never forget. She had 
seen a thing called physical courage, and 
a higher thing called moral courage. That 
is what had held her, fascinated her. It 
had been grim, terrible, but wonderful. 
Every time she saw Evan return to his 
futile attack, she knew she was seeing the 
functioning of a spirit wholly admirable. 
“T never see sich grit,” she heard a by- 
stander say, and with the dictum she 
agreed. It had been pure grit, the pos- 
session of the quality of indomitability. 
And this was the man she had looked 
down upon, patronized! This possession 
had been hidden within him, and even he 
had not dreamed of its presence. She 
caught her breath. 
In an instant she was bending over 
Evan, lifting his head, wiping his lips 
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How Silver Fox Fur Farming 
Gives the World Finer Furs 


By Thomas G. Alvord, Jr. 


HEN the Stone Age swain sought 
favor with his neighbor’s daugh- 


ter, he proved his devotion by 

presenting her with beautiful 
animal skins. And later, after she became 
his mate, soft, lustrous furs were her 
natural feminine desire. 


The women of the world, down through 
the ages, have given furs first place among 
articles for personal adornment. Those 
with a high appreciation of the best have 
always preferred either the pure black or 
silver fox. 


Long ago the scarcity of pure black foxes 
brought about the dyeing of the more com- 
mon red fox pelts and, the exclusiveness 
thus destroyed, pure black fox fur lost much 
of its popularity. Black pelts silvered by 
nature remained in possession of woman's 
fancy. 


Long Successful History 


bred parent and ancestor foxes. As you 
find it more profitable to buy only pure 
blood, pedigreed cattle or horses, so you 
find it important to know the ancestral 
record whether you are buying foxes for 
breeding purposes or are buying the made- 
up pelt ready for wearing. 


Genuine Windswept Pelts 
Now Bear Trade-Mark 


Now, for the first time, a fur is trade- 
marked and is guaranteed as to origin, 
genuineness and quality. Windswept Silver 
Fox is now, and always will be, the fur of 
pedigreed silver foxes which 





Domestication of the silver 
fox was begun on Prince 
Edward Island in 1885. 
Despite inexperience and 
other handicaps, silver fox 
farming proved profitable 
almost from the start. Both 
pelts and live foxes were in 
great demand and brought 
good prices. This demand 
has not been satisfied and fur 
experts agree that it will in- 
crease rather than diminish. 

Silver fox fur has not and 
cannot be successfully im- 
itated because the hairs which 
give the silvery appearance 
are black on the ends, then 
come the silvery bands, then 
black again, gradually chang- 
ing into a blue-black as the 
hairs approach the skin. 





This is the Wind- 
swept Quality Mark Farms breeding foxes are 
which you will find 
onall genuine Wind- 
swept furs. 
is prohibited on any 
but the finest pelts 
from pure blood 
Windswept foxes. 


have, through many genera- 
tions, been scientifically de- 
veloped for all the points 
which make the aristocrat of 
furs desirable. And the Wind- 
swept strain of live foxes, 
when the owner introduces no 
impure blood, will continue 
to be producers of the highest 
type of furs. All Windswept 


pure blood, advanced regis- 
tered. With its associates— 
those who have begun silver 
fox farming with pedigreed 
Windswept foxes and who 
maintain the pure Wind- 
swept blood—it is not only 
placing the finest of genuine 
silver fox pelts in the markets 


Its use 








But note this important fact: the desir- 
— and value of a silver fox pelt are 


of the world, but it is aiding 
in the making of personal fortunes in 
the lucrative business of Windswept silver 


largely dependent upon pedigreed, pure fox farming. 


le; g stat eal 
indswep 
SILVER FOXES 


Windswept Silver Fox pelts and the pedigreed 
Windswept Silver Foxes which produce these 
luxurious furs, comprise one of the most 
interesting business stories ever told. This 
potentially profitable story is contained in the 
book mentioned below 


How to Engage in 
Fox Farming 


The Silver Fox Hand Book, offered below, 
tells the interesting history of silver foxes, 
describes the characteristics of these splen- 
did animals, tells how to judge silver fox 
furs, and fully explains how one man or a 
group of men may engage in fox farming. 

It is not necessary that you build and 
operate your own fox farm. Windswept 
Farms will care for your foxes and conduct 
your selling for you at a reasonable annual 
fee. Many men are now owners of Wind- 
swept silver foxes and have a good income 
through this method of operation. Others, 
either individually or collectively, are con- 
ducting a highly profitable business in their 
own community. 


This New Book 
for Those Interested 


The complete story of silver fox farming 
and the excellence of Windswept furs, can- 
not, of course, be told here. If you are 
interested in knowing more of what is called 
“‘the most interesting business in the world,” 
send the coupon below. The book contains 
fact answers to questions which naturally 
arise in your mind. Address Windswept 
Farms, Dept. B, Henderson, Jefferson 
County, New York. 


Bez / 5 MW ept 


Fate, « 


WINDSWEPT FARMS, Dept. B 
Henderson, Jefferson County, New York. 


Enclosed is one dollar. Send me your 
Silver Fox Book. Iam interested in fox 
farming and want the facts concerning 
its opportunities to either individual or 
organization. If I am not fully satisfied 
with the book, I may return it and you 
will promptly refund my dollar. 
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with her handkerchief. She looked up 
into Deputy Jenney’s eyes, and her own 
eyes blazed. 

“You coward! 
ard!” she said. 

The Deputy shuffled on his feet. “He 
got what was comin’ to him. He'll git it 
ag'in every time I see him. I'll drive him 
out of this here town.” 

“No,” said Carmel,—and she knew she 
was speaking the truth—‘you wont 
drive him out of town. You can kill him, 
but you can’t drive him out of town.” 

The Deputy shrugged his shoulders and 
slouched away. He was glad to go away. 
Something had deprived him of the en- 
joyment he had anticipated from this 
event. He had a strange feeling that he 
had not come off victor, in spite of the 
fact that his antagonist lay motionless at 
his feet. Scowls and mutterings followed 
him, but no man dared lift his hand. 

Evan struggled to lift his head. 
Through battered eyes he looked at the 
circle of faces bending over him. 

“Er—tell this crowd to disperse,” he 
said. 

“Can you walk?” 

“Of course,” he said in his old dry tone 
—somewhat shaky, but still recognizable. 

“Let me help you into the office.” 

He would have none of it. “I fancy 
I can walk without assistance,” he said, 
and declining Carmel’s touch, he made 
his way through the crowd and into the 
office, where he sank into a chair. Here 
he remained erect, though Carmel could 
see it was nothing but his will which pre- 
vented him from allowing his head to 
sink upon his table. She touched his 
arm. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. “I—I want to 
apologize for—for things I have said to 
you.” 

He looked at her in his old manner, 
rather superciliously. “Oh, doubtless you 
were right,” he said. ‘“I—er—do not 
seem to be a success as a—pugilist.” 

“You were—” 

“If you please,” he said, holding up a 
hand which he strove to keep from shak- 
ing, “—if you will be so good as to go to 
luncheon.” 

“But—” 

“If you get pleasure out of seeing me 
like this!” he said with acerbity, and she, 
perceiving how his pride was wounded, 
how he was shaken by this new experi- 
ence, and understanding very vaguely 
something of the emotions which must be 
seething within him, turned away and 
left him alone. 


You unspeakable cow- 


HEN Carmel returned to the office, 
Evan Pell was not there; nor did 

she see him until the following day. 
That evening, after supper, she walked. 
She could not remain in her room to 


ADAMS, the 


HopkKINS 

brilliant author of ‘‘The Flying 
Death,” ‘‘The Secret of Lone- 
some Cove,’ ‘‘Common Cause” 


SAMUEL 


and many other memorable 

books, has written for The Red 

Book Magazine one of the most 

delightful stories you have ever 

read —‘‘The Isle of Dreams.”’ 

You may count on enjoying it 
in an early issue. 


read, nor go to the office to work. She 
was lonesome, discouraged, frightened. 
The events of the day had upset her until 
she seethed. Motion was necessary. Only 
in rapid exercise could she find the ano- 
dyne necessary to quiet the jangling of 
her nerves. The evening was fine, lighted 
by a summer moon which touched the 
mountains with magic and transformed 
the forest into a glowing mystery of sil- 
ver. 

For the first time she considered Evan 
Bartholomew Pell as a human being. 
Never before had he been human to her, 
but a crackling, parchment creature, not 
subject to joys and sorrows, not adapt- 
able to friendships and social relations. 
She had pictured him as unrelated to the 
world which moved about him, and loved 
and hated and covered itself with a man- 
tle of charity. He had aroused her sym- 
pathy by his helplessness and his incapac- 
ity—a rather contemptuous sympathy. 
Her contempt was gone, never to return. 

Of one thing she was certain. Never 
again could she sneer at him or treat him 
with supercilious superiority, for, whatever 
his patent defects, she had been com- 
pelled to recognize that the foundations 
of him were admirable. She vowed in 
her impulsive way to make amends. She 
went even farther, as is the way with 
girls both impulsive and calculating: she 
determined to remake Evan Pell, to re- 
model him along lines of her own design- 
ing. 


ARMEL paid scant attention to the 

road she followed. It was a pleas- 
ant road, a silvery-bright road. It con- 
tented her, and seemed a road which 
must lead to some desirable destination. 
The destination was vague and distant; 
she did not hope to reach it, but it 
amused and stirred her to think there 
must be such a terminal. 

She walked away from Gibeon for an 
hour before she realized that every step 
she took meant two steps, one going 
and one returning. She was unconscious 
of loneliness; nor did she feel any appre- 
hension of the silent woods. The spot 
where she paused was lovely with deep 
shadows, and she looked about for a 
place to sit and rest a moment before 
her return journey. She stepped from the 
roadside and seated herself upon a fallen, 
rotting log, partially screened’ from the 
thoroughfare by a clump of young spruce. 

Hardly had she taken her seat when 
a small automobile roared around a bend 
and jounced and rattled toward Gibeon. 
It was going at high speed. On the front 
seat she saw two male figures, but so un- 
certain was the light and so rapid the 
passage that she was unable to identify 
them. She started to her feet to stare 
after the car, when to her amazement it 
came to a skidding stop, with screaming 


of brakes, a scant hundred yards beyond - 


her. It maneuvered a moment, and then. 
departing from the road, groaning through 
the dry ditch that bordered it, the car 
forced its way into the woods where 
there was no road at all. 

Carmel was startled, but not fright- 
ened. Whatever was going on here could 
not threaten her, for she knew herself 
to have been unseen, appreciated how easy 
it would be to remain in concealment. 

Presently she heard the sound of axes. 
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She crouched and waited—possibly for 
fifteen minutes. At the end of that 
time the car backed awkwardly out of 
the woods again, swung onto the road, 
and stirring a sudden cloud of dust, sped 
on toward Gibeon. It was only then she 
realized the car had been traveling with- 
out lights. 


HE waited. The sound of the auto- 

mobile vanished in the distance, and 
she judged it safe to investigate. Some- 
what gingerly she emerged upon the road 
and walked toward the spot where the 
car had entered the woods. The wheel- 
tracks were plain to be seen in the moon- 
light, and she followed them. It was 
but a step, perhaps fifty yards. At the 
end there was nothing but a pile of 
freshly cut sprucelings. Had the season 
been other than summer, she would have 
concluded some one was cutting Christ- 
mas trees for the market—but one did 
not cut Christmas trees in July! But why 
were the little spruces cut? There must 
be a reason. She stirred them with her 
foot. Then, with impulsive resolution, 
she began flinging them aside. 

Underneath she came upon a square of 
canvas—a cover; and, partly concealed 
by this, she found the last thing in the 
world she would have expected to come 
upon—bottles and bottles and bottles 
carefully laid and piled. Instantly she 
knew, even before she lifted a bottle and 
read the label which identified it as 
whisky of foreign distillage. She had wit- 
nessed one step in a border whisky-run- 
ner’s progress, had found a cache of liquor 
which had evaded the inspectors at the 
border a few miles away. She did not 
count the bottles, out she estimated their 
number—upward of a hundred! 

She was frightened. How it came 
about, by what process of mental cross- 
reference, she could not have said, but 
the one thing obtruding upon her con- 
sciousness was the story of the disappear- 
ance of Sheriff Churchill! Had he come 
upon such a hoard? Had his discovery 
become known to the malefactors? Did 
that, perhaps, explain his inexplicable ab- 
sence? 

Carmel’s impulse was to run, to absent 
herself from that spot with all possible 
celerity. She started, halted, returned. 
There could be no danger now, she argued 
with herself, and there might be some 
clue, something indicative of the identity 
of the men she saw in the car. If there 
were, it was her duty as the proprietor of 
the Free Press to come into possession 
of that information. 

Fortune was with her. In the inter- 
stices of the bottles her groping hand 
came upon something small and hard. 
She held it in the moonlight. It was a 
match-box made from a brass shotgun 
shell. Without pausing to examine it, she 
slipped it securely into her waist; then— 
and her reason for doing so was not plain 
to her—she helped herself to a bottle of 
the liquor, wrapped it in the light sweater 
she carried, replaced the little trees, and 
turned her face toward Gibeon. 

(Carmel Lee finds herself in a diffi- 
cult but exceedingly interesting situation 
in the next installment of this fine novel 
by the author of “Conflict” and “A 
Daughter of Discontent.” Watch for it 
in the forthcoming August issue.) 
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Moments Which Count 


When you are conscious of the scru- 
tiny of interested eyes which appraise 
every detail of your appearance, can you 
sit serene, secure in the consciousness 
that there is nothing to criticise but every- 
thing to admire? 

Happy is the girl who can answer 
“yes” in all these important moments, 
She is the girl who knows that her fresh, 
clear skin and smooth, white neck and 
arms are sure to commend admiration. 

The girl who is not so sure of her 
personal attractiveness, who is conscious 
that complexion defects may affect her 
popularity, should waste no time rem- 
edying these conditions. The secret is 
cosmetic cleanliness, which keeps the 
skin free from clogging accumulations. 


Once a day, do this 


Once a day, preferably at bed-time, 
give your face a thorough 
cleansing. This 
mean a _ harsh, irritating 

scrub, but a cos- 
metic cleansing 
accomplished 
by the gentlest 
possible means. 


doesn't 


Soap is necessary, but only the mildest 
soap should be used. This is Palmolive, 
blended from palm and olive oils. 


Once you experience the mild, sooth- 
ing effect of its smooth, creamy lather 
you will recognize daily cleansing as the 
surest complexion beautifier. 


Removal, once a day, of the accumu- 
lations of dirt, oil, perspiration and the 
remaining traces of cold cream and 
powder is absolutely essential to a clear, 


fresh skin. 


Neglect results in clogged pores, 
coarse texture and blackheads. When 
infection, 


the accumulated soil carries 


pimples are the result. 
An ancient secret 


The value of beautifying cleansing 
was discovered long ago, in the days of 
ancient Egypt. It was Cleopatra's secret 
—whatever the embellishments she 
employed, they were applied after the 
daily bath with palm and olive oils as 
cleansers. 

The great queen was famous for her 
beauty long after early youth was passed. 
She kept her looks with the aid of the 


same gentle, stimulating cleansing which 
we recommend today 


Blended from the same oils 


Palmolive is blended from the same 
costly oriental oils which served Cleo- 
patra as cleanser and beautifier. We 
import them from overseas in vast quan- 
tity to keep the Palmolive factories at 
work day and night. This is necessary 
to supply the world-wide demand. 

This reduced price, 
as manufacturing volume permits econ- 
omies_ which lower 
Thus we are able to supply Palmolive 


popularity has 


production costs. 


for only 10 cents a cake. 

So while Palmolive ranks first as the 
finest facial soap, you can afford to follow 
Cleopatra's example and use it for bathing. 

Complexion beauty does not end with 
Beautify your body with 


the face. 
Palmolive. 


Volume and efficiency produce 
25-cent quality for 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, U.S. A. 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited TORONTO, CANADA 


Also makers of a complete line of toilet articles 


Copyright 1922—The Palmolive Co. 
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COOL FOOT COMFORT WHEN SUMMER’S PAVEMENTS BLISTER 


ELIEF for aching, tired feet when torrid days come. powder rubbed on freely a : . There is 
SAN-TOX Foot Relief soothes chafing heels and toes nothing harmful in eitheg TOX Foot 
and retards excessive perspiration. Sprinkled upon the Relief powder or Foot . ae blets — you 
feet and in the shoes SAN-TOX Foot Relief is an antisep- will find them a com- Lf nation for foot 
tic dusting powder of a very convenient form for everyone. comfort unlike anything me you have ever 
It has marked deodorizing properties. It keeps the feet tried before. a 
cool and willing to carry you over the heated pavements a in the stabs: 
and baking pathways of sultry, hot days. SAN TOX + catonmae « ey an 
Foot Relief will suggest SAN TOX Foot Tablets—to be i 
—seed in hathing the feet each night the F. lief 





0) 

Yous can have confidence in the 
San-Tox druggist because only 
druggists with professional ideals 
which conform to the rigid purity 
standard of San-Toxareappointed 
to represent us. You will find it 
worth your while to seek the 
San-Tox store in your neighbor- 
hood. The nurse’s face on the 
packet and in the drug store win- 
dow tells you which is San-Tox. 


THe De Pree Company 
Neew York Holland, Mich. San Francisco 


SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 

















